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THE LITERARY WIFE. 


“ My dear fellow! where did you come 
from, and when did you arrive?” were 
the surprised exclamations of Frank Wes- 
ton, as hurrying one frosty morning 
down Broadway, to his office, he encoun- 
tered his old chum Harry Norwood. | 

“ Just now from the Astor House, and 
I arrived but yesterday in the steamer, 
since when I have met none whom I am 
so glad to see as you, my dear Frank, and 
looking so well too” —was the cordial re- 
sponse of the fashionably-attired, and 
somewhat foreign-looking young man 
addressed. And the two friends, despite 
the publicity of busy, bustling Broadway, 
and the wondering stare of some chance- 
loiterer on the crowded thoroughfare, 
were for a moment locked in each other’s 
embrace ; and then arm-in-arm they walk- 
ed on together, conversing familiarly of 
the various changes that had transpired, 
since their pa:ting almost in this very 
spot, five years before—Harry for Eu- 
rope, to prosecute his studies at a 
German University; and Frank to enter 
upon the practice of the law, in his 
native city, the modern Gotham. 

They had been room and class-mates 
together at college, for several years, and 
a cordiak friendship had grown up be- 
tween them. And there were many ad- 
vantages which the friends shared in 
common—both were wealthy, talented, 
and accomplished, both strikingly hand- 
some, and both petted favorites in the 
brilliant circles in which they moved. 
But in one particular, their circumstances 
were widely different—Frank was the 
loving and beloved member of a joyous 
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home circle, where parents, brothers and 
sisters shared every joy, and sympathized 
in every sorrow; and intercourse with 
whom, had tended in some measure, to 
moderate an exuberance of hilarity and 
an impetuosity naturally redundant, as 
well as to refine and elevate the social 
affections. Harry was an only child, and 
had been for years an orphan, his mother 
having died whilst he was yet in his 
infancy, and his father, before his college 
course was more than begun. Left thus 
to his own guidance in the first flush of 
manhood, brilliant and admired to an 
alarming extent, surrounded by the many 
temptations of a college life, and with 
large wealth at his disposal, it would not 
have been strange, had he wandered off 
into habits of reckless dissipation ; but 
such was not the case. The moral quali- 
ties had too decidedly the preponderance 
over the animal propensities, in his 
organization, to admit of such a result ; 
and his studious habits, his real love of 
the sublime and beautiful in nature and 
art, as well as his fondness for female 
society, and his genuine appreciation of 
womanly grace and excellence, had all 
proved trusty bulwarks thrown around 
the life and character of Harry Norwood, 
and shielding him from temptation, and 
bringing him unscathed through many a 
fiery ordeal, not only during his college 
course, at home and abroad, but during 
nearly three years of subsequent travel 
on the continent, and protracted visits to 
the luxurious courts and gay cities of the 
old world. A mother’s memory too, had 
had its influence; for though he had 
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never seen the beauteous being that gave 
him birth, he had heard her often de- 
scribed by those who knew her best, as 
the most gentle and lovely of her sex ; 


and from earliest childhood he had loved — 


to fancy the glorified spirit of that sweet 
mother, as hovering ever near him, 
watching tenderly over his path, protect- 
ing him from evil, rejoicing in his efforts 
at well-doing, and weeping over every 
departure from moral rectitude and puri- 
ty. And this beautifal fancy, illusory 
though it might have been, yet certainly 
innocent in itself, was to him positively 
soothing and protective in its influence 
over a character naturally meditative, 
confiding and affectionate. 

There had been one other safe-guard 
for this petted favorite of fortune, found 
in his intention, ultimately (he did not 
know when) to marry. And as he knew 
full well, he could never wed any woman 
who was not pure and guileless as the 
dew-drop that sparkles on the rose 
bud in the morning’s sun, or as the 
spotless sun-beam itself, which while 
dispensing its own pure freshness upon 
sublunary objects, yet gathers nought of 
the impurity with which it comes in con- 
tact, but is caught up again, the same 
pure, bright, joyous sun-beam as before ; 
so there was too high a serse of chivalric 
honor glowing in that noble bosom, to 
permit him ever to ask such a being to 
unite herself with one unworthy of her 
fullest confidence and esteem. 

Ard thus from these varied influences, 
he had, amid all the snares that beset the 
path of the young and guileless, returned 
from his foreign tour, uncontaminated, 
honorable, and virtuous as ever. 

During his protracted stay abroad, his 
friend Frank had married a lovely wife ; 
two sweet buds of promise had blessed 
their union, and Harry learned for the 
first time on meeting with his friend, of 
his connubial felicity. 

Very joyous indeed to both, was the 
unexpected meeting of these two friends, 
after so long a separation; so that even 
the systematic, diligent, Frank Weston 
concluded that for once office hours might 
be encroached on, and his friend having 
really nothing to do, they walked on hour 
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after hour, utterly regardless of the lapse 
of time, in their intense enjoyment of 
each other’s society. 

At length Mr. Weston looked at his 
watch, and a shade of annoyance was for 
a moment visible on his fine, manly 
countenance, as with evident regret he 
said: ‘‘ My dear Harry, I must leave you, 
I have a case on the docket that requires 
my utmost attention, and I must be in 
the Court-Room by twelve. But we 
dine at four, you will join us, and make 
one of the family circle for the evening. 
We live in Waverly Place, you will take 
the omnibus to Fourth Street, and then 
you will have but a few blocks to walk— 
you won’t forget. If I had known we 
were to enjoy this pleasure, I would have 
ordered the carriage, but n’importe, you 
are at home in New York.” 

“You amaze me, my dear boy,” said 
Harry Norwood,” for what in the world 
are you living in Waverly Place? You 
surely don’t mean to tell me, that you 
have signed away your liberty? at seven 
and twenty, and settled yourself down 
into a staid, sober family-man ?”— 

“No! Yes! true, and not true, was 
the laughing response. “I have not 
signed away my liberty, but I have 
assumed the grave responsibilities of the 
head of a family. Iam a husband anda 
father, and more truly happy in both 
relations, than I had ever dreamed of ten 
yearsago. The cheerful voice and loving 
smile of my sweet wife dispense perpetual 
sunshine around my happy home, where 
no cloud of discontent ever lowers, and 
my two children are the brightest, rosiest, 
and most joyous that ever nestled around 
the home fire-side, or warbled their house- 
hold melodies in a parent’s ear.” 

‘““Why Frank, you are positively grow- 
ing enthusiastic. Who, may I ask was 
this household divinity, and whence came 
she, to take up her abode in the nest of 
love you are so happy as to call your 
own. Have I ever met her? Did she 
belong to our circle in days of yore?” 

“Yes! if you call seven years ago the 
‘days of yore.’ We used to meet her 
occasionally, but only occasionally, in the 
fashionable soirées and re-unions of the 
“upper ten ;” not often though, if I recol- 
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lect rightly, except at the Melvilies’ who 
are her relations; and the really intellec- 
tual sociables and conversaziones of the 
talented Mrs. Elton. Kate Seymour had 
neither time nor inclination for the round 
of gaieties that make up the daily routine 
of our gay, fashionable city belles.” 

“Kate Seymour!” exclaimed Harry, 
in a tone of unmingled surprise. ‘‘ You 
amaze me—were you not afraid to marry 
one so desperately a blue—so wholly and 
entirely devoted to literature, as the 
world said Miss Seymour was ?”— 

“Not at all, my dear friend; I saw 
enough of Kate, even in company, to 
learn that she was not less a true woman 
than a charming authoress. And I 
esteemed her the more, .that she had 
sense enough to be independent, and 
firm in the discharge of her duty, despite 
the sneers of those who envied her 
talents, and sought to depreciate her 
moral worth. With her, filial duty was 
possessed of a more potent charm than the 
gayest ball that ever turned the head of 
your butterflies of fashion, and her quiet 
study, whence issued many a touching 
ballad or stirring romance, was, she has 
often told me, almost her Paradise on 
earth. Her pen, first taken up for the 
maintenance of a widowed mother, and 
the completion of the education of an 
only and idolized brother, has become so 
essential to her happiness, nay almost her 
very existence, that she still wields it, 
though the necessity has of course long 
ago ceased, All the proceeds of her 
writings have for years been applied 
wholly to charitable purposes; and 
she sometimes tell me that her dona- 
tions afford her the more pleasure that 
she has earned them entirely herself. 
Her gentle mother is now one of the 
most loved and honored inmates of our 
pleasant home; and her brother, who 
went through college entirely at the 
expense of his sister, after carrying off 
the highest honors at the University, en- 
tered the Navy, where he now fills an im- 
portant post with honor to himself and 
the profession. When at home, he also 
makes one of our number, but he is now 
absent on a cruise in the Mediterra- 
nean,” 
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“Why, you have quite a family for a 
young man, when they are altogether— 
and with a literary wife, too!. Ah, my 
dear fellow, I pity you from my very 
heart.” 

‘Take care,” roguishly responded the 
young husband, “that your pity be not 
turned to envy before you are twenty-four 
hours older, I am confident you will fall 
in love with my sweet wife at first sight ; 
and really, with that bewitching mous- 
tache and air distingué, you look so ‘very 
killing,’ that I should be afraid to trust 
you, were it not that I have the vanity to 
believe that the heart of my Kate is too 
entirely my own, to be touched even by 
the surpassing charms of my friend Harry 
Norwood, the noted ‘lady-killer.’ I have 
not the least doubt that your return to the 
fashionable circles of New York, will be 
greeted with unbounded joy, by the fair 
demoiselles of upper tendom, and that 
your conquests in the beau-monde will be 
even more humerous than ever, since you 
have added the charms of travel, a foreign 
air, and above all, that magnificent beard 
to your former attractions; but still, I 
have not the least fear of your numbering 
my beauteous flower among your con- 
quests, try it as you will.” 

“‘ Never fear, my dear Frank; I have a 
perfect horror of literary women, They 
are always (begging your pardon, ) dowdy, 
ink-stained, and pedantic; and I love my 
ease far too well to be willing to wear 
buttonless shirts, or be my own house- 
keeper. Besides, when I do commit the 
folly of taking to myself a wife, I want a 
laughing, joyous sprite, whose syren 
voice will drive off every symptom of 
ennui, and carol forth all the day long 
songs of love and gladness. I want a wife 
who will love me better than books or 
anything else; not one who is so engross- 
ed with literature as to consider every 
approach of her husband an interruption, 
which she bears only from a sense of 
duty. I want one who will so order the 
arrangements of her household, that I 
may venture to take home a friend to din- 
ner without being saluted by screaming 
children or slatternly maid-servants, or 
fearing that my wife has been so entirely 
engrossed with poetry or romance, as to 
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have forgotten dinner for such of the un- 
fortunate members of her household as 
cannot, like herself, imbibe nectar and 
ambrosia from the gods. But my dear 
Frank, I forgot myself, and how nearly I 
was touching you; forgive me this tirade 
on literary women in general, and believe 
me, I meant nothing personal, as of 
course, your lovely wife has foresworn 
authorship since her marriage, especially 
with the calls of so large a family press- 
ing upon her?” 

** Not at all, my dear boy; on the con- 
trary, she has, I believe, written more for 
the press during the last five years, than 
during all the rest of her life put together. 
But she is such an admirable economist 
of time, that she never has to neglect one 
duty to make room for another. And 
your imaginary sketch does not touch me 
in the least, because I have never seen its 
counterpart in real life; certainly not 
among those whom I could, under any 
circumstances, esteem as possessed of that 
beautiful combination of gentle virtues 
that we deem so essential to the charac- 
ter of a truewoman. That there are such, 
Ido not deny, but they are monsters of 
the genus womankind, as there are mal- 
formations in every class and variety of 
the works of nature. Such, however, I 
would fain believe are the exceptions, not 
the general rule; and to be found only 
among those who make caprice instead of 
principle the guide of their conduct, and 
suffer inclination or personal proclivities 
to usarp the place of moral principle. No 
rightly-thinking or feeling woman can, I 
am persuaded, neglect the appropriate 
duties of her sphere, the comfort of her 
husband, the attention due to her chil- 
dren, or the kindly supervision and sym- 
pathy her domestics have a right to ex- 
pect at her hands, to immure herself all 
day long in her study; neither will she 
set aside the elegancies or proprieties of 
the social circle, and still less will she de- 
grade herself and distress ber husband by 
neglesting her own personal appearance 
in order to exeicise her talents or to se- 
cure <0 herself the badge of literary dis- 
tinction. I cannot believe that the two 
are at all incompatible with each other— 
that is where the parties’are in easy cir- 
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cumstances and have time from household 
cares for relaxation of any sort, and even 
where the means are limited, a lady who 
writes well, may often earn by her pen 
five times enough to pay for the labors 
she would otherwise have to perform her- 
self, and thus essentially aid her husband 
in eking out a scanty income. I have 
myself known several instances of this 
sort, where the entire family has been 
made far more comfortable than they 
could otherwise have been by the lady 
spending a large portion of her time in 
writing for the press. Then, too, it gene- 
rally happens that persons of literary 
tastes, are good economists of time and 
know how to employ to advantage the 
many little niches of time that occur du- 
ring the varied pursuits of the day, and 
being usually, from long training and 
self discipline, capable also of abstracting 
their minds when necessary, from the 
events transpiring about them, and con- 
centrating their thoughts at will, they 
can use to good purpose, even these odds 
and ends of time that others would throw 
away. JBesides, a really sensible and 
gifted woman may accomplish much and 
not spend in literary pursuits more hours 
of the day than a vain and indolent one 
would waste in useless devotion to dress, 
indulgence in sloth, and frivolous conver- 
sation. I speak from experience on one 
side at least, my dear Harry, and I know 
what I say.” 

“ Aye, but that is the very point where 
perhaps we might disagree. I do not wish 
to see a woman vain or slothful, but she 
ought to dress well and carefully, to 
please her husband, and»not offend 
against the laws of good faste or the 
forms of society—she ought not to be so 
industrious as to leave no leisure for the 
elegancies of life—and I for one, should 
not wish to see my wife too sensible to 
talk agreeable nonsense on occasions ; 
nor, would I like to have her Aurry 
through any of these, in order to secure 
time for books. Nothing is more abso- 
lutely distressing to me, than to see a 
lady enter her own drawing-room, or take 
her seat at the head of her table, ina 
disorderly dress, or looking absent-minded 
or worried.” 
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“We do not disagree at all in this, my 
dear boy; but I know full well, that your 
first visit to my house will put to flight 
all these foolish prejudices, and convince 
you that a sensible, even a literary lady, 
may sometimes at least, make a good 
wife. But really, I cannot stay now to 
argue the point. I shall see you at four, 
when we will, if you please, resume the 
discussion. And as I have not time even 
to dispatch a note to my wife, you will 
have to put up with every day fare, And 
now au revoir’; and cordially shaking 
hands, the friends parted. 

Frank hurried off to the Court Room, 
fearing that he was already behind the 
time; and Harry lounged about for an 
hour longer, meeting uow and then a 
familiar face, and stopping occasionally 
for a few moments’ chit-chat. He then 
took a few turns on the Battery, then 
crossed over to Castle Garden, for old ac- 
quaintance sake—stepped on board the 
ferry-boat and paid a flying visit to Brook- 
lyn, thence to Jersey City—and finally re- 
turned to his own rooms, at the Astor 
House, in time to summon the barber, 
and make an elaborate toilet for dinner. 
It was now half-past three, so sallying 
forth, he hailed an omnibus, and on enter- 
ing, found his friend already seated with- 
in. In about fifteen minutes they were 
set down at the corner of Fourth street, 
and walked thence to a tasteful-looking 
residence in Waverly Place. On ringing, 
the door was opened by a neat, genteel- 
looking maid-servant, who replied to Mr. 
Weston’s inquiry, wether his wife was 
at home, in the affirmative. 

The two gentlemen entered the parlor, 
which, as Harry was bent on criticising 
to the utmost, it may not be amiss for us 
to notice also. The furniture of the room 
was tasteful and elegant; a Persian car- 
pet of gorgeous hues covered the floor ; 
heavy moreen curtains, relieved by deli- 
cate lace draperies of spotless purity, fell 
in ample folds upon the rich carpet; a 
splendidly mounted harp was drawn to- 
ward the fire, as if but recently used; 
vases of fresh flowers scattered over the 
room, and some rare green-house plants 
which were placed in the windows for the 
benefit of the afternoon sun, would have 
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given almost a summer-like aspect to the 
apartment, but for the bright coal-fire 
that gleamed in the grate; several otto- 
mans, covered with the most exquisite 
embroidery, furnished cosy seats near the 
fire; whilst books and music, and choice 
prints, were tastefully arranged on small 
Chinese tables of ebony and sandal wood. 
All the appurtenances of the room were 
indicative not less of the neatness than 
of the fastidiously perfect taste of its 
presiding genius. But all this had to be 
noticed in less time than we have taken 
to describe it ; for with scarce a moment’s 
pause, Mr. Weston threw open the fold- 
ing doors, and ushered his friend, with- 
out any previous announcement, into the 
presence of his family. 

This room was furnished pretty much 
like the other, except that two well-filled 
book-cases occupied the niches near the 
fire-place, and instead of the harp, there 
was a magnificent piano; at which, with 
her little girl on her lap, sat Mrs, Weston 
singing in the softest and sweetest voice 
imaginable, the touchingly beautiful air 
of “Auld Robin Gray.” As she was 
seated with her back to the door, when 
the gentlemen entered, she finished the 
verse she was singing before she turned 
and became aware of the presence of a 
stranger. During this brief moment’s 
pause, Harry had time to notice not only 
her figure of perfect symmetry, but the 
faultless neatness and tastefulness of her 
attire. The latter was composed of a 
closely-fitting merino of a delicate stone 
color, with collar and cuffs of exquisite 
embroidery, pure and spotless as the 
driven snow. The jetty hair was ar- 
ranged in massive braids at the back of 
the classically-formed head, and in front 
fell in a profusion of natural ringlets 
almost to the azure zone that encircled 
the slender waist. The features (as he 
observed afterwards) were formed in 
Nature’s finest mould, the brow smooth 
and polished, and somewhat to his sur- 
prise perfectly feminine, the complexion 
a beauteous blending of the lily and the 
rose, the eyes of the deepest blue, the 
mouth small and the teeth pearly white, 
the hands small, fair, and unstained by 
the smallest particle of ink, and the foot 
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almost fairy in form and proportions. 
Such was'Mrs. Weston at twenty-five, 
and five years after her marriage with 
Frank Weston, who was still more her 
lover now than at the commencement of 
that period. 

Noticing, as she turned, her husband 
and his guest, she rose and came forward 
with graceful dignity, and with the bland- 
est smile, and sweetest voice imaginable, 
bade them welcome, and then introduced 
Mr, Norwood to her mother. The latter 
was a sweet, delicate-looking lady of 
fifty, who was seated near the fire, en- 
gaged in disentangling the silks of Mrs. 
Weston’s embroidery, which Mr. Frank 
junior, a laughing, rosy little urchin of 
two, had taken possession of during his 
mother’s absence at the piano with his 
little sister. Seeing his father, he rushed 
forward to meet him, and held up his dim- 
pled cheek for the usual kiss, Mr. Weston 
had already taken up little Allie, a sweet 
child of four summers, and a perfect 
miniature resemblance of her mother, 
with the same sapphire eyes and glossy 
ringlets, and loving smile; but he could 
not resist the mute eloquence of his little 
son’s pleading eye, and so he stooped and 
raised little Frank in his other arm. 
Then, as he comfortably ensconced him- 
self in one of the cushioned arm-chairs 
that Mrs. Weston had wheeled to the fire 
for her husband and his guest, he turned 
roguishly to his friend, and in an under 
tone, said: 

“Well Harry, my dear boy, you’ve 
seen all my treasures now. Whatdo you 
think of them ?” 

But Harry’s answer was prevented by 
the entrance of a servant to announce that 
dinner was ready. During this time Mrs. 
Weston had not left the room, no orders 
of any kind had been given, nor was the 
conversation interrupted in any way; so 
that of course, no alteration could have 
been made in the ordinary dinner ar- 
rangements. 

Motioning his friend to take charge of 
his wife, Mr. Weston gave his arm to 
Mrs. Seymour, and led the way to the 
dining-room, saying in a whisper, as he 
passed Harry, “‘ Now don’t make love to 
Kate, it will be of no use I assure you,” 
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to which Harry’s conscious blush was the 
only response. 

The dining-room was scrupulously neat 
and well warmed, the damask table-cloth 
and napkins of snowy whiteness, the glass 
and silver almost dazzling, the dinner 
substantial, every dish perfectly seasoned 
and the cookery faultless. The dessert 
was light and tasteful, consisting of deli- 
cate cake and sweet-meats, with custards, 
jellies, blanc-manges, and syllabub, of a 
style and quality of which the veriest 
epicure could not complain. The chil- 
dren were seated at a side table, and were 
attended to by their nurse, giving no 
trouble and making no noise to disturb 
the conversation going on at the other 
table. The servants were attentive and 
respectful, seemed fully to understand 
their duties, and performed them with 
cheerfulness and alacrity. Much to the 
surprise of Harry, every thing went off 
well and agreeably; whilst in the man- 
ner and appearance of Mrs. Weston, 
both in the parlor and at the table, there 
was certainly sufficient reténue to please 
even his fastidious taste; and no shadow 
of the vulgar haste and confusion that he 
had pictured to himself as so necessary a 
part of the ménage over which a literary 
lady presides. 

From the dining-room they returned to 
the parlor, and the hours till tea passed 
charmingly in conversation and music, 
in both of which Harry found Mrs. Wes- 
ton perfectly aw fait. The lively prattle 
of the little ones, and their evident en- 
joyment of the society in which they were 
permitted to mingle unrestrainedly, added 
greatly to the cheerfulness of the circle; 
and Harry could not help wondering why 
these children gave so much less trouble 
than any others he had ever seen, and yet 
seemed so much more cheerful and happy 
than ordinary. He did not know how 
very carefully their physical, mental and 
moral training were provided for by their 
sensible and affectionate mother; how 
patiently she had studied and observed 
the laws of health, in order to save her 
dear ones from the thousand ailments, so 
often entailed by an ignorant mother on 
her innocent offspring; how careful she 
was to see every day that their nursery 
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was well aired and sufficiently warmed ; 
that their wardrobe was adapted to pro- 
mote comfort and health as well as ap- 
pearance ; their food wholesome and given 
at proper intervals ; their exercise regular 
and appropriate, and their comfort and 
well-being in every respect provided for. 
Still less did he dream that that literary 
mother devoted several hours of every 
day to the special care of her children, 
carefully studying their temperaments 
and dispositions, skilfully developing their 
infantile powers, combining instruction 
with amusement, cultivating kindly af- 
fections and right principles by simple 
stories and rhymes adapted to their tender 
years, and above all by the power of her 
own pure and beauteous example, leading 
them in the paths of virtue and happi- 
ness. 

Their affection for their father was also 
made use of by this judicious mother, as 
a motive for good behaviour in the parlor 
and at table, by her frequently reminding 
them, just before he came in, that it made 
dear papa unhappy to see his little ones 
fretful or impatient during the few hours 
hewas able to spend with them. Then, too, 
with their perfect health, the many amuse- 
ments provided for them, and every want 
duly attended to, there was little tempta- 
tion to irritability or pevishness. 

At six o’clock their nurse, Mrs. Armis- 
tead, came for them, and holding up their 
ruby lips to each of the company for their 
“good night kiss,” they left the apart- 
ment; and ten minutes afterwards Mrs. 
Weston, excusing herself for half an 
hour, followed her children to their 
nursery, as was her wont. Mrs. Sey- 
mour had previously retired to her room 
for her usual evening siesta before tea 
an arrangement her delicate health ren- 
dered absolutely necessary for her enjoy- 
ment of the subsequent hours of the 
evening. And so, for the half hour, the 
friends were left to a quiet téte-d-téte. 

“ Well Harry, my dear boy,” said Mr. 
Weston, as the door closed after his wife,” 
“ what say you now to literary women as 
wives and mothers, since you have seen 
my prodigy. Did I over-draw the picture 

of my domestic felicity, or have I not 
cause to speak well of a sisterhood to 
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which I am so largely indebted! What 
think you?” 

“Well simply, that you are the luckiest 
fellow alive, and that your sweet house- 
hold divinity is indeed a ‘ prodigy,’ a one 
in ten thousand, and by no means a fair 
specimen of the class. I do not believe 
you could name such another.” 

“Of course, not another to suit me as 
well; that could hardly be expected ; but 
many such in point of principle and 
practice. But if my Kate were the only 
case living in the wide world, it at least 
proves my assertion, that literary abilities 
of the first order, and the full exercise of 
them, are by no means incompatible with 
the right performance of all the appropri- 
ate duties that fall to the lot of woman. 
And farther, I contend that it is only 
among really sensible and educated wo- 
men, that we have any right to expect 
the full and perfect appreciation of her 
true position, her duties and privileges. 
If the wife and mother does not herself 
understand the laws of health, how can 
she provide for those dependent on her, 
to so large an extent, for this inestimable 
blessing? If her mental and moral cul- 
ture has been neglected, will she not be 
likely to commit a thousand errors in the 
training of her children during that 
period of their lives when impressions are 
most vivid and lasting; when the plastic 
wax may be moulded for good, by the 
mother better than any other; when a 
genuine love of the true and beautiful 
may be firmly implanted ere thorns 
spring up instead; when right views of 
life with its solemn duties and responsi- 
bilities may be inculcated even amid the 
joyous and beautiful pastimes of child- 
hood’s rosy hours, and a good foundation 
laid for the rearing of a noble structure 
of wisdom and virtue, that shall defy all 
the after attacks of fanaticism, infidelity, 
and ultraism? No man can be_more op- 
posed than I to woman getting out of her 

proper sphere, or affecting to stand out 
by the side of the other sex, on the public 
area of life, an open, unblushing candi- 
date for public honors or fame. But she 
should be educated—thoroughly and 
rightly educated ; every talent should be 
developed and cultivated, and brought to 
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bear on her influence in society, and all 
together consecrated to the glory of God 
and the welfare of her species. Then, 
and not till then, shall we find woman 
well and wisely fulfilling the appropriate 
duties of her sphere, early disciplining 
the minds and cultivating the social af- 
fections of her offspring, and making 
home the brightest and happiest spot on 
earth, whence shall emanate true patriots, 
high-minded, noble-hearted citizens, and 
whole-souled Christians. 

‘‘ But believe me, it is vain to look for 
this, whilst public sentiment casts its ban 
upon the thorough mental culture of the 
female sex—whilst it is regarded by our 
young ladies as unwomanly to study the 
dead languages, and almost a reproach to 
be called literary—and our own sex do 
not hesitate to declare, as you did, my 
dear boy, but to-day, that they have a 
perfect horror of clever women. What 
is left under these circumstances, for wo- 
men in general, but to content themselves 
with learning to sing and dance, to make 
a mere pretence of talking French and 
Italian, which themselves cannot under- 
stand, still less others; to read wretched 
novels, talk scandal, and flirt and co- 
quette, and finally settle down as wives, 
(the first duty of which sacred office they 
have not learned,) and act over in the per- 
sons of their untrained daughters, the 
same aimless life of fashionable folly ? 
This is alas! no fancy sketch—every 
thinking man must but too often read its 
sad exemplification in real life. Yet 
what else can they do? We sneer at 
women for talking scandal—now tell me, 
is the head or heart most at fault here? 
Can it be that woman, fond, loving, con- 
fiding woman, whose instincts are ever on 
virtue’s side, her ear and heart ever 
open to the call of suffering humanity, 
with all her gentle and womanly senti- 
ments, and all admit her to have far more 
of the genuine milk of human kindness 
in her composition than the sterner sex, 
can it be that she really delights in de- 
traction, mischief-making and exaggera- 
tion? Or, does she not much oftener in- 
dulge in all these, from the weak desire 
(that of itself, the offspring of ignorance) 
of gaining the approval of her associates, 
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and being driven to make herself agreea- 
ble to those no better informed than her- 
self, by retailing the popular news of the 
day, because she is really incapable of con- 


_versing on higher and better themes? She 


does not usually care for politics (the all- 
absorbing topic of men of every grade in 
society and our grand resort where noth- 
ing better presents itself), fashions and 
little matters of personal interest are 
soon exhausted, and then she must either 
relax into silence, or talk about her neigh- 
bors. And it will always be so till wo- 
men are thoroughly educated, and their 
minds richly stored to the same extent, 
though not in the same routine, as are 
those of the other sex, with the priceless 
treasures of literature and science. 

“It is not education, but the want of it, 
that has given rise to that monstrous ab- 
surdity in society, ‘women’s rights wo- 
men’ or in plain language unwomanly wo- 
men, who forgetting, or rather having 
never learned their own true and beauti- 
ful position, and calling in the moral 
scale, and the appropriateness of the 
sphere to which an unerring Providence 
has appointed them; would rudely cla- 
mor for that, which if granted, would 
prove rather a curse than a blessing.” 

“‘T believe you are right,” was Harry’s 
ingenuous reply, after listening atten- 
tively to the lengthy remarks of his 
friend. ‘“ But,I still want to ask a ques- 
tion which more immediately pertains to 
yourself. You will not think me imper- 
tinent, since it grows but naturally out of 
our present interesting subject, or forgive 
me if you do, Everything I have seen in 
your house, shows careful and skilful 
management, the most exquisite taste, the 
most faultless arrangement? Is this the 
guiding hand of your wife, or has she 
been so fortunate as to find this rare com- 
bination of excellencies in a house-keep- 
er.” 

“With your pre-conceived ideas, I am 
not surprised my dear friend, that you 
should make this inquiry ; nor have I the 
slightest objection to answering it. We 
have never had a house-keeper; nor 
would Kate, with her exalted views of the 
duties of a wife and a mother, ever con- 
sent to delegate those duties in whole or 
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in part to another. She says. that with 
her buoyant health and spirits, these 
household avocations are no burden, and 
that both are best preserved by the exer- 
tions they call for. We have excellent 
servants, but even this, I suspect we owe 
to Kate’s skilful training and considerate 
kindness. Herself thoroughly under- 
standing every department of domestic 
economy, she can readily give the requi- 
site instructions with clearness and pre- 
cision; and never expects impossibilities 
from her servants, as doubtless is the case 
with many well-meaning but ignorant 
mistresses. She is always considerate 
and kind to her dependants, and I am con- 
fident that the very heaviest penalty that 
could be inflicted on any of them would 
be a change of abode. Consequently 
they are faithful, industrious, trust-wor- 
thy, and obliging. We keep but three, 
and one of these (Mrs. Armistead) devotes 
her time almost exclusively to the chil- 
dren. They sit, as perhaps you observed, 
at a side table, and take their meals when 
we do, except supper, and of course they 
require others in the intervals. Mrs. 
Armistead attends to these, (always un- 
der the supervision of their mother,) she 
walks with them morning and evening, 
and does most of their sewing. Kate 
knows her to be reliable, and is not afraid 
to trust her with the care of the children ; 
but she by no means delegates the sacred 
duties of the maternal relation, even to 
this attached domestic. Her children, 
she feels to be especially the charge of 
their mother, and she spends several 
hours of direct attention to them; and 
in their buoyant health, cheerful, sunny 
tempers, and budding promise, you see 
the result. Excuse this fatherly vanity— 
to you I speak freely, as was ever our 
custom.” 

“You are quite pardonable, my dear 
Frank ; if ever man had a right to be 
proud of his household gods, you surely 
are the happy man. But, one more ques- 
tion. How does Mrs. Weston find time 
for these varied pursuits? She must have 
learned the strange magic of staying the 
hours in their rapid flight, till they have 
accomplished their destined duties.” 
“Only the magic of system, order, and 
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perseverance. These I find are her trusty 
aids, ever at hand, and always on duty. 
She has a place for everything, and a set 
time for every duty; and she tells me, 
that as she believes duties never clash, 
when she finds it clearly impossible to 
accomplish any thing rightly and well 
without the neglect of some known, posi- 
tive duty, she at once casts it aside as not 
required of her under the existing circum- 
stances. Thus no one employment is ever 
allowed to encroach onthe others, and 
consequently she is never hurried, care- 
worn, or out of humor. 

“She is an early riser, and even before 
making her own toilet, she repairs to the 
nursery, which is near our chamber. Here 
she superintends the bathing and dress- 
ing of her children, affords them the plea- 
sure of her kind, cheerful talk, and thus 
prevents impatience during a process 
which to most active children is proverbi- 
ally tiresome; then joins their infant 
hands in prayer, and teaches their lisping 
tongues as only a mother can, to say ‘ our 
Father,’ and ,guides, I doubt not, their 
young hearts upward in the pious aspira- 
tions of her own. When all this is done, 
they go out with Mrs. Armistead for their 
morning walk, and Kate returns to her 
own chamber, with the satisfaction of 
knowing that her little ones are well and 
happy, and all their wants duly attended 
to. After making her own morning toi- 
let, always simple, but neat and tasteful, 
she spends an hour in superintending the 
arrangement of the parlors, chambers, 
&ec., and giving some attention to the 
flowers and green-house plants that she 
loves so dearly, and which, like every 
thing else, thrive so marvellously under 
her magic touch. We then meet in the 
dining-room at eight o’clock, where break- 
fast and our morning worship occupy 
about an hour. I then go to my office, 
and Kate, after giving out every thing 
that will be needed, and all her orders for 
the next four and twenty hours, as well 
as preparing frequently her own dessert 
for the day ; repairs to the nursery, sees 
all arranged to her satisfaction there, and 
then takes the children to the parlor, and 
leaving Mrs. Armistead wholly free for 
the time, she devotes herself to them ex- 
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clusively, till twelve o’clock, books, pic- 
tures and music all being summoned to 
her aid, and her mother, unless her health 
prevent, always assisting in the pleasing 
duty. At twelve the little ones return to 
the nursery for their mid-day nap, after 
which they are prepared for dinner, and 
fresh and rosy, meet their mother in the 
parlor, about a quarter of an hour before 
my return at four P.M. Most of this in- 
terval of leisure from twelve to half past 
three, Kate spends in her study, unless 
interrupted by visits to be paid or recei- 
ved ; and sometimes she secures an addi- 
tional hour or two in the afternoon or 
evening, if she happens to be alone; and 
judging from the amount and character 
of the publishing matter she furnishes to 
the press, you would infer that these 
hours were not unemployed. The after- 
noons, if we have no company, and if I 
am able to stay away from professional 
duty, we spend in reading, conversation 
and music; Kate filling up every little 
niche of time with her embroidery, &e., 
of which you find specimens all over the 
house. At six the children take their 
light supper in the nursery, under the 
supervision of Mrs. Armistead, and then 
mamma spends half an hour with them, 
before they resign themselves to the arms 
of ‘the rosy god’ for the night. We then 
take our tea, and pass the hours till bed 
time, pretty much as we happen to fancy. 
I sometimes reading aloud, and Kate’s 
nimble fingers busy on some household 
garment, or little comfort for the poor and 
needy—at other times, I indolently loll on 
the sofa, while Kate entertains me with 
her Harp or Piano, accompanied by her 
own sweet voice—whilst occasionally we 
go out, or our friends join us in our own 
pleasanthome. But however the evening 
may be passed, it is always closed with 
reading a portion of God’s holy Word, and 
bowing together, around our household 
altar, to render thanks to our Heavenly 
Father, for the many blessings that have 
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fallen to our lot, and to beseech his care 
and guidance for the time to come. 

“‘ Some time during almost every day, 
Kate and her mother either walk or ride 
out, and occasionally I and the little ones 
accompany them in their drives. Their 
walks serve not only the purpose of exer- 
cise, but are often the occasion of rich 
blessing to the destitute and needy in all 
parts of our city, There are not many 
poor or suffering ones either in the lanes 
or byways of our crowded city, or even 
in the “ Five-Points” itself, whom one or 
both of them have not visited and re- 
lieved. 


“‘ But I must not weary you with farther 
details—time would not suffice to tell you 
half I already know of the excellencies 
of my gentle and lovely wife, and I am 
every day finding new illustrations of her 
perfectly symmetrical and well-balanced 
character.” 

But farther converse was prevented by 
the entrance of the ladies, and immedi- 
ately after of the tasteful tea service at 
which Mrs. Weston presided with her 
characteristic grace. 

The remaining hours of the evening 
were filled up with intellectual conversa- 
tion, intermingled with many a lively 
repartee and graceful sally ; in which all 
unconsciously to herself, and with true 
feminine dignity, the rich and varied 
stores of Mrs. Weston’s cultivated mind 
were gracefully called forth, affording to 
Mr. Norwood, a pleasant intellectual re- 
past for the time being, and ever after the 
most convincing evidence, that fine talents 
and literary tastes are not incompatible 
with the character of a true woman, and 
that a lady of sound sense and well bal- 
anced character will not prove less the 
fond and faithful mother, and gentle and 
loving wife, that she wields gracefully the 
pen of a charming authoress. 


F. G. R. D. 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 
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THE EARL’S DAUGHTER. 
BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


I would not care to see thee—thou 
Art changed, they tell me—so am I; 
More bronzed my visage, somewhat tamed 
The spirit once so high. 
And if of beauty, less 
Than once thou hadst, thou hast, 
Let me alone behold 
Thy features in the past— 
Be as I saw thee last. 


For what within that past they were, 
Thy-charms, by memory are limned— 
The tremulous nostril, rounded chin, 
Bright eye that never dimmed, 
And snooded, waving hair 
Which ripple-marked a shore 
Whose beach was ivory— 
Unhappy me forlore, 
My bark rides there no more! 


What time we walked by Avon’s side, 
Our spirits twain combined in one, 
And dreamed of lands with Spring eterne, 
And never setting-sun— 
This is no longer ours ; 
I wander to and fro, 
Dejected, blind and shorn ; 
The sunlight will not glow; 
Hope ever answers—“ No !” 


For lam poor. Within that word 
How many grievous faults there lay ; 
Such has been since old Babylon, 
And such shall be for aye. 
Yet not thine acres broad, 
Thy vassals nor thy gold, 
Me in such strong control, 
Had ever power to hold 
As thy charms manifold. 























































The Earl’s Daughter. 


Thou art the daughter of an earl, 
Whose ancestor, at Azincourt, 
Fell, fighting by his monarch’s side, 

When mine was but a boor. 
Since then a host of lords, 

And dames of high degree, 
Gave lustre to thy line, 

Till birth and dignity 

Rose to their height in thee, 


Yet azure-blooded as thou art, 
Whilst I am come of lowlier race, 
I did not once thy lineage 
Within thy beauty trace. 
I scanned no pedigree, 
Thy loveliness to prize ; 
I read no Doomsday Book, 
In love to make me wise; 
High rank fanned not my sighs. 


But thou, whilst sitting in the shade 
Of thine old, famous family-tree, 
Will scarcely to thy mind recall 
One, once so much to thee, 
So high thy station now, 
Thy vision’s careless sweep 
Falls not below, to strike 
That vastly lower deep, 
Wherein I ever creep. 


Thou wert one time all tenderness, 
With passion glowing like a spark— 
Sole ember in those ashes grey— 
Which flashed, and all grew dark. 
The coolness of thy pride 
Forbade to rise to fire, 
What should have been a flame, 


And swelled and mounted higher ;— 


But J did not expire. 


I lived—I live, if that be life, 

To drag these weary moments thus, 
Doomed to a lack of loving, when 
Of love most covetous. 
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The Earls Daughter. 


I am that which I was, 
But thou art different grown, 
Chilled, petrified by rank, 
Thyself a thing of stone, 


Emotionless, alone. 


They wonder at thy scorn of men, 
The trembling vassals of thy nod, 
They see not, as thy pinions sweep 
Where once thy footsteps trod. 
And thou, midst flattering peers, 
May well, perhaps, forget 
How dearer once I was 
Than all the jewels set 


LS Thick on thy coronet. 


But J remember—’tis to me 
Fixed as a Median edict ; would 
The past might verily pass, and I 
Forget thee as I should. 
Still for thy love I yearn, 
Although ’tis not for me; 


rag ip 


As well the fond expect 
To mingle with the sea, 
As I to mate with thee. 


These are my final words to thee— 
Years part me from the timid first— 
They gushed when came this flood of tears, 
Or else this heart had burst, 
These uttered, none shall know 
Save Him, who knows all things, 
How, driven to my heart 
On barbed arrow’s wings, 


This hopeless passion stings. 
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SOLD TO THE DEVIL. 


[Note.—The following is a copy of a MS. found in the cell of a maniac, where he 
died. His thirst for knowledge had been so great, and his mental faculties so over- 
taxed, in attaining his end, that his mind was irretrievably thrown from its balance. | 


Oh! how the thrilling memories of by- 
gone times come thronging through my 
’wildered mind, as I sit in my lonely 
prison, My brain whirls as I look back 
upon the days when, as a student, I pored 
over volumes of forgotten lore—alone in 
my cheerless room, during the still hours 
of the night, when the earth was silent 
in its darkness, and sleep had fallen upon 
men. In all the dusty volumes which I 
had drawn from their dark and gloomy 
hiding places among the unnoticed shelves 
of ancient libraries, MSS. written by 
monks during the dark age, in their 
silent tomb-like cloisters, were seized 
with avidity, and deciphered with a dili- 
gence which seemed to belong to mealone, 
In all these I found not what I sought. I 
knew not, nor cared, what was going on 
in the busy world without. I was in it 
but not of it. But at length the fruitless 
result of all my weary hours spent in 
wearing out my life, caused me for a sea- 
son to mingle with the world. I meta 
being to whom my heart was knit from 
the instant that my passionate glance met 
the tender beam of love which fell from 
her mild blue eye. Like the mellow rays 
from Dian’s lamp upon the restless sea, 
it fell upon my soul. 

* » * + * 

They (men) call me mad, because their 
souls are not free like mine; and it is 
for this they have confined me within 
these walls of stone. Fools! to think me 
crazy. Buthold! I will here write the 
words which shall confound them. 

I loved my own Lestelle of the blue 
eyes. Did she love me? Ay, she did. 
She told me so when she parted the dark 
locks upon my pale brow and sealed her 
yow with an angel’s kiss. Yes, she be- 
stowed upon me her heart and hand. 
From that hour I left the world once 
more to trim the midnight lamp and 
plunge again into the dark volumes of a 
former time. Her heart was mine. Why 
should I care for anything else? But I 


knew not that she had devoted her soul, 
her mind, to the High King of Heaven. 


* * * * * * 


One dark and stormy night I had left 
her side to dive into the pages of an old 
worm-eaten MS,, written by a friar of 
the dark age. A sweet sleep had fallen 
upon her calm and innocent soul. While 
I pondered over the age-darkened page, a 
form from the deep abyss of night pre- 
sented itself before me. I knew it was 
no earthly form. Often in my dreamy 
reveries had I wished to hold communion 
with the spirits of the other world, but 
they refused to come at my call. Now I 
felt that my fondest hopes were realised. 
Oh, how my heart beat wild and high. 
Without, the storm was raging; vivid 
lightning would for an instant illumine 
the awful scene and then all would be 
darker than before. I heard the thunder 
bellowing, and the ill-boding sound of the 
wind as it howled and shrieked through 
the pines which crowned the summit of 
the cliff above me. To the right I could 
hear the surges breaking upon the beach, 
and on the left dashing their angry mas- 
ses against the huge and grim-visaged 
rocks. I looked out upon the deep and 
could see by the “lightning’s quivering 
glare” that the sea was one heaving mass 
of foam. From this storm the spectre 
came. Under his arm he carried a mys- 
terious and venerable looking book. He 
opened his mouth and in a sepulchral 
tone thus addressed me: 

“Son of mortality, thou hast not found 
the secret for which thou has sought so 
long and diligently. See’st thou this 
book? It is the ‘book of night,’ and 
contains what thou seekest. Wilt thou 
have it?” 

I stretched forth my hand to clutch it, 
but he drew it from me with a demon’s 
laugh, saying: 

“There are conditions annexed to the 
delivery of this book, which must be 
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complied with before it parts from my 
possession,” 

“Name them. I care not what they 
are.” 

“These are the conditions: First you 
must sign this paper. By so doing you 
become mine forever. Further, you must 
strangle the first man you meet in the 
morning.” 

That was my task, was it? Ha, ha, 
ha! Did he think that I would shrink 
from the performance of it? I signed 
the paper and made the promise. ‘hen 
said the fiend : 


“That thou mayest know whom thou 
servest, I will tell thee my name. It is 
Lucifer, Prince of fallen spirits.” 


A loud peal of thunder seemed to shake 
the earth from centre to circumferance, 
and he vanished from my sight. 

But the angels heard the covenant and 
refused to let their sister stay with me. 
So they came and carried the blue-eyed 
Lestelle away to heaven on their wings, 
whither I could not, cannot follow. .Why 
did she look at me so mournfully? Why 
did her eyes fill with tears as they bore 
her from my sight? But she is happy 
now. Yes, she has forgotten me. On 
the morrow the sun shone bright. The 
storm had passed and all nature was smil- 
ing. I went forth to breathe the fresh 
air, and lifting my eyes I saw the village 
pastor approaching. A voice came to me 
saying : 

“Remember the covenant !” 

Did I remember it? Ha, ha, ha! Did 
I not catch him by the throat, and when 
I let go was he not a corpse at my feet? 
Then came the voice, once more, saying: 

“Thou hast done well; and now have 
I placed the sign of our league in thine 
eye.” 

That evening I saw the sun set red and 
fiery. I was standing on the summit of 
ahigh ridge from which a beautiful valley 
stretched away towards the west. I was 
the last object the sun looked upon as he 
settled among the glowing clouds that 
lined the horizon. He blushed and seemed 
to say, farewell. I have not seen him 
since. 
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The devils all gathered around me for 
the purpose of putting me to trial. Let 
us see whether I stood the test. They 
stripped and placed me upon a bed com- 
posed of the fangs of the most venomous 
snakes, but it had no power, for the spell 
of the arch-fiend was upon me. They 
then commanded me to bow my head. I 
saw the cold and glittering steel raised 
high in air above me—the cimeter de- 
scended, and like a chilling breath of air 
it passed through my neck, but did me 
no harm. I had passed safely through 
the ordeal, and now was one of them. 
Since then I have done things which even 
they would fear to do. Since then what 
have I not done? Did I not ride on the 
wings of the ‘ Bird of Death,” and sport 
with the lightnings? Was I not with 
him when he spread his sable wing over 
the cities of the earth and pestilence 
stalked beneath hisshadow? ITlave I not 
wrestled with the spirits of darkness? 
Did I not mount the back of the fish 
which lives far down under the dark blue 
wave, and did I not see as I passed, amid 
the wrecks of noble ships, the grinning 
skulls of men whom the deep sea has 
gathered to herself? There, on the white 
sands, did I not see the gold, the silver, 
and the jewels, which men shall never 
see? And I paused by the side of a 
maiden dressed in white, who had blue 
eyes and golden hair: and I tasted the 
vermeil lip still fragrant with life’s nectar 
though the spirit had departed. Beside 
her lay her lover, and when I saw him 
I laughed a loud laugh that rung through 
the coral isles. And I twisted his head 
from his body and carried it away to 
show to my brothers, the devils. I made 
love to the green-haired naiads among 
their sea-weed bowers. Oh! what delight 
it is to roam through earth, air, fire and 
water, free and unceasing, with my com- 
panions. How I love them. How they 
love me! Men think they have me safe 
because I am in prison, but they do not 
know that I only stay here while the sun 
shines. When night comes my brothers, 
the devils, come and my soul leaving this 
body here asleep, wanders whithersoever 
it listeth. Did I not go with them last 
night, and did I not take with me my 
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friend the spider? And we went to the 
highest cliff in the world, and he spun 
me the finest thread that ever a spider 
saw. One end of it he held and I took 
the other; then I jumped from the rock 
and down, down, down, a thousand feet. 
Oh, that sensation of falling through the 
air was delicious. Was I dashed to 
pieces on the rocks beneath? No; ha, 
ha, ha! Did the gossamer break? No, 
but I swung between the heavens and the 
earth, a thousand feet from the ground, 
and a thousand feet from the rock whence 
I jumped. How the devils were aston- 
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ished to see me swinging there by a gos- 
samer! None of them would dare to do 
it. Men think they have me confined ; 
blind fools they are so to think. To night 
when my soul leaves the body to roam 
with the devils, it will return no more, 
but will stay—no not stay—roam with 
them forever and ever. My lamp is go- 
ing out. So am I. The lamp will be 
relit ; but I go outforever. Daylight will 
come—the sun will rise—but he will 
shine upon a vacant prison. Farewell, 
farewell ! 
Nav Enos. 


a> 
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“O, GLORY OF MY GOLDEN YOUTH!” 


O, glory of my golden youth! 

Dear picture upon memory’s page ! 
Incarnate love, infinite truth! 

In all these combats that I wage 
In the great fields of life, I see 

Your rosy cheeks, and azure eyes 
And from the splendid memory 

Gain strength, as under other skies ! 


Sweet Mage! O point me to the stars! 
My being flows to thee, and all 
This Life and Time, like golden bars 
Of sunset, die—I hear you call. 
To you my heart still turns; I raise 
My looks to you, and glow with joy 
And feel again the light of days 
Gone from me, when an ardent boy, 


I sang and laughed with you, my sweet, 

In emerald shadows, and the hours 
Like graces danced on snowy feet 

And bent beneath their weight of flowers, 
So, come my angel! Dower my life 

With grander things than joys of youth: 
Come angel! bring me in the strife 


A lovelier hope—a purer truth! 
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THE BIRKENHEAD. 
BY J. R. 


I, 


Hark! that harrowing cry 
Seems to rend the sky, 
Higher it swells and higher: 
“The ship’s a-fire!” “ The ship’s a-fire !” 
Every heart forgot to beat, 
The colour every cheek forsook ; 
Speechless terror stayed their feet, 
Their knees with palsying horror shook. 
One moment stilled, 
Then maddened, wild, 
With terror thrilled, 
Man, woman, child 
The ship with cries and moanings filled. 
Death raged beneath, Death roared around ; 
Their anguished looks no refuge found. 


II. 


But loud, through shrieks and wailings shrill, 
The drum and fife to duty call; 
The soldiers drilled obey them still, 
And dangers now no more appal. 
Shall they, their country’s pride and stay, 
In face of peril shrink and cower? 
Never! they’ll brave Death’s utmost power, 
Their leader cheers and points the way. 
“‘ Shall the soldier ever yield, 
Recreant blanch when Death is near? 
As upon the battle-field 
Fearless dare to meet him here. 
Here are children, here are wives, 
Stretch a soldier’s arm to save; 
Think no longer of your lives, 
Honour lives beyond the grave.” 


Il, 


The boats are launched, 
The rafts are made, 
No cheek is blanched, 
No fear displayed; 
No longer now of Death afraid, 
(Thus honour arms the mind,) 
The rest depart, and undismayed 
The soldiers stay behind. 
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No tear is shed 
In sorrow even, 
They know they tread 
The path to heaven ; 
Nor time for grief is given; 
For now their fell destroyer’s nigh, 
They form their ranks, prepared to die. 


IV. 


Amid the trumpet’s deafening blare, 
Amid the belching cannon’s roar, z 
Where whirring Death bestrides the air, 
And every footstep slips in gore, 
Where shivered squadrons meet the eye, 
And rifting vollies smite the ear, 
The noble soul is lifted high 
Above the very thought of fear. 
See! see! that noble band, ‘ 
How sternly still they stand, ; 
While anxivus foes look on. 
They hear the order given: 
“Yon centre must be riven,” 
They heard it and are gone. 4 
Though nine of’ every ten 
Will never fight again, 
The task they have is done, 
Conquer they must, or die, 
For as they stand or fly, : 
A battle’s lost or won. 3 
Such heroes claim 4 
Undying fame, 3 
Their glory ever brighter shines ; 
Around their tomb 
A fadeless bloom 
Their sable-shrouded country twines. d 
v. | 
Not such the fate of these undaunted men ; 
No empire quivered in the balance then. 
Mercy to strangle raged in vain 
Fire beneath—around the main. 4 
They met a watery grave ‘ 
The hapless few to save ; 
Unshaken put all hope aside, 
Ocean braved and death defied, 
Just sinking in the greedy tide 
One volley gave and died. 
They left their name without a blot ; 
Their death the noblest granted man ; 
And with their last expiring shot, 
Their immortality began. 
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LILIAS. 


BY LAURENCE NEVILLE. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


TORREY AT GRANTHILL: OTHER VISITORS 
ARRIVE. 


However eagerly they had engaged in 
the sport of shooting, it was nevertheless 
evident, after a few days, that both Tor- 
rey and Edward grew weary of it. Hel- 
en playfully congratulated them upon 
their having at length satisfied their 
thirst for slaughter. How cruel in them, 
she said, to shoot the poor birds! 

‘Such remarks,” retorted her brother, 
“come with rather a doubtful grace 
from you, after the hearty repasts which 
our sport has furnished you for some 
days.” 

“Oh, I readily admit,” said Helen, 
“that they are delicious to eat. But how 
one can shoot them in mere sport, is what 
I cannot understand.” 

“ Just as we, perhaps, would find it 
rather hard to understand some of your 
pleasures.” 

‘‘T have none which involve as this 
does, a ruthless destruction of life—a 
wanton cruelty which is aggravated by 
the very fact that it is a pleasure—a 
sport.” 

Both hastened to reply to this. Torrey 
endeavored to frame a metaphysical plea, 
that cruelty consisted only in the inten- 
tion to cause suffering; and as it certainly 
was not the suffering of the birds which 
they sought—for, on the contrary, the 
more instantaneous and sudden their 
death the better—their shooting them 
could not be accounted cruel. 

“ Fairly urged, satisfactorily,” Edward 
said, “and let me ask Helen, is the cook 
cruel who kills and prepares for your din- 
ner, a barn-door fowl ?” 

“The cook avts from a motive of duty ; 
does not take life in mere sport.” 

* Well, how if, when I see a bird arise, 
I have the thought—there goes, flying 
away, a few delicious morsels which my 
sister Helen, for instance, would enjoy? 
This secondary, and as it were, reflex con- 


sideration enhances my sport—mingles 
with it asort of fraternal care which lends 
it another charm.” 


*“‘For cousin Clayton,” said Helen, “‘he 
has merely caught at a word, doesn’t like 
to be called cruel. I suppose the cat might 
make the same plea. She seeks her own 
amusement perhaps in worrying the poor 
mouse, apart from any special design to 
cause her victim unnecessary pangs of 
apprehension—” 

“You do not understand me,” urged 
Torrey, endeavoring to explain. 


“No, I assure you I do not; and for 
you Edward, when did the sportsman, 
with the flying bird before him, ever 
pause to weigh the secondary, the utilita- 
rian consideration of which you speak ?” 

“He never fails to have it before his 
mind; or he would shoot one bird as soon 
as another—the sparrow, or the lark, as 
soon as the woodcock, or the partridge.” 

“Well, your sister Helen, as far as she 
is personally concerned, would much rath- 
er that you should spare the poor birds for 
her to hear their wild whistle, and to see 
them running about in the fence corners 
when she rides out,” 


“Well, consider us converts to your 
persuasion, for the time at least. We 
think at present of going to Oakland, to 
see Charlie Estin.” 

“I object.” 

“To our going ?” 

“Yes, to your taking cousin Clayton 
off. I think Mr. Estin might better come 
to see you two.” 

“Just what we think, and we go to 
bring him.” 

“ And in the meantime, you leave me 
tase”? 

“To study patience, my little sister, a 
virtue highly recommendable in your sex, 
as it is very rarely found.” 

“You had better not let mother hear 
such a speech from you, sir, ungallant and 
unjust as it is.” 

Upon the mention of his mother, Ed- 
ward glanced quickly down the passage. 
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They were standing in the porch. Helen 
laughed at him. 

‘“‘ Cousin Clayton,” she said, “for your 
part, confess that you had rather stay at 


home with me, like a good cousin, though . 


you are devoted to Mr. Estin, I know.” 

“Perhaps I intrude?” said Edward 
hastily, and with a show of moving off. 
“ Devoted to Estin, yet would rather stay 
with her?” as if talking to himself. -‘Tor- 
rey, I mean Helen, but am a little con- 
fused, Shall I bring you a glass of wa- 
ter, dear? or your work basket? or do 
any little errand for you?” 

“Pshaw! What say you, cousin Clay- 
ton? Do own that you prefer to stay 
with me! We will have such fine times, 
for I promise to try my best to entertain 
and amuse you.” 

‘There is no doubt at all,” said Tor- 
rey, “‘in the case. I never left you in 
my life without regret,” 

“‘That’s a good cousin, now! And if 
you must see Mr. Estin, why not send 
him word to come here ?” 

“The proposition to go was mine,” said 
Edward. 

“‘So I supposed. Have you got the bet- 
ter of your confusion?” 


“ And it was made solely with reference 
to Clayton’s gratification—he has not seen 
Estin for a great while. So I am content 
with, perfectly acquiescent in any plan 
you may form. But we must not trust 
too much into Helen’s hands,” speaking 
to Torrey, ‘‘she and Estin have very lit- 
tle in common—and Helen has never 
liked him, as you know.” 

** Well that is strange, for Estin is one 
of the first, noblest of beings.” 

“ Not at all strange, being only one of 
Edward’s mistakes, which are too frequent 
to excite much surprise.” 

“A mistake of mine? Well I am glad 
to hear it. But I’ll warrant that Clayton 
has made the same.” 

“‘Mr. Estin comes here to see you. He 
doesn’t care forme. And he is not my 


cousin,” turning to Torrey, “so I cannot 
make free with him, and thrust myself 
upon him, whether I will or no, as I do 
with you,” 

“The more unfortunate for him.” 





Lilias. 
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‘Miss Helen, a carriage is coming!” 
announced a servant girl. 

They looked, and far off adown the hill, 
saw a coach and four slowly turn from 
the road which lay across the lowlands, 
into the avenue leading up to the house. 

“Mr. Estin’s chariot!” said Edward, 
at once. 

** And there is an out-rider too, a horse- 
man.” 

“Charlie Estin, himself, I suppose. 
Yes, I know that grey as well as I do the 
old gentleman’s four blacks.” 

“ He sticks to his chariot and four !” 

“Yes, despising modern light carria- 
ges, comfortable as they are in compari- 
son, to the use of one of which he attrib- 
utes a sad accident which once Lefel him. 
See the great cumbrous vehicle moves up 
like a tortoise. Old Ben, his driver, 
would’nt, on any consideration, ruffle the 
hair of one of those fat, over-fed blacks. 
They are his pride—the delight of his 
heart.” 

In the meantime Helen had retreated. 
As the old family chariot of the Estins 
slowly moved up the avenue, a couple of 
servants threw open the great, double gate 
of the yard, that it be might driven up to 
the door. But the vehicle was rounded 
to without the gate, and a lad sprang from 
his place in the box-seat, beside the dri- 
ver, and hastily proceeded to throw open 
the door and let down the steps. Our 
two young gentlemen hurried out to greet 
the new comers. Eagerly they welcomed 
Charles Estin, who met them at the door 
of the coach, from which descended his 
father and mother, whom they both knew, 
and after them, a young lady, to whom 
Torrey and Landon were introduced. 

Mrs. Estin was an elderly lady, some- 
what inclined to be stout, with an eye at the 
same time bright and soft in its expres- 
sion. She was dressed in black, and a 
fixed air of sadness pervaded her counte- 
nance. Her husband, old Mr. Estin, was 
quite grey. His face was sallow and very 
much wrinkled. One could see at a glance 
that he was a man who had known grief. 
Through his brightest smile might be seen 
an under current of gloom. He was, 
however, an affable, communicative gen- 
tleman. Torrey had long known both of 
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these, and Edward was familiarly acquain- 
ted with them. But the young lady was 
personally a stranger. She was a Miss 
Trevor, an old school-mate of Helen Lan- 
don, a connection of the Estins, to whom 
she had been paying a visit. She was a 
fine looking girl, with considerable pre- 
tensions to beauty ; with a bright spark- 
ling black eye, rosy cheeks, and rich, dark 
wavy hair, stray curls of which had es- 
caped from her bonnet much to her dis- 
comfort—but really giving an air of neg- 
ligé to this bright creature’s appearance 
which was by no means unbecoming. 

With a graceful curtesy and a modest 
blush she acknowledged the introduction 
of the young gentlemen. 

Mrs. Landon and Helen were already 
descending the porch steps to meet their 
visitors. The Estins were of an old, 
wealthy, respectable family. Gentility, 
respectability was apparent in everything 
about them. Their dress betokened this, 
their manners. In old Mr. Estin’s face, 
sallow and withered as it was, with its 
abiding expression of sadness, indeed, in 
his whole appearance, there was that 
which ma-ked him not only a gentleman, 
individually, but one of a race of gentle- 
men. Nor was his wife behind him in 
aristocratic pretensions, either of a perso- 
nal or family character. Their old fami- 
ly chariot, too, though somewhat out of 
fashion, its old grey-headed driver, a very 
respectable personage himself; his fat, 
over-fed blacks, all indicated the high re- 
spectability of their owners. Between 
the Estins and the Landons there existed 
a most friendly intercourse; and Mrs. 
Landon, prompt to pay the attention which 
she thought their due, met them with a 
dignified cordiality. 

As soon as Helen recognized Miss Tre- 
vor, she broke forth into a display of sur- 
prise and pleasure so demonstrative as to 
attract more than once the quick glance 
of her mother’seye. The good lady, her- 
self, welcomed ‘‘a relative of Mr. Estin, 
and a schoolmate and friend of her daugh- 
ter, of whom she had so frequently 
heard,” very graciously. 

‘And you tell me that your father has 
not yet returned?” asked Mr. Estin of 
Edward. 


Lilias. 
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“Not as yet, sir. We look for him, 
however, daily. Indeed, we expect him 
with some degree of certainty to day.” 

“T feared that he had not yet come 
back; but as the day was so fine, and 
Mary, Miss Trevor, was desirous of see- 
ing my fair friend Helen, Mrs. Estin and 
I determined that we would gratify her at 
once. I thought it possible that your fa- 
ther had returned, though I knew that as 
he had so much to attend to when he vis- 
its Richmond, it was scarcely probable.” 

In the meantime, Charles Estin made 
his respectful obeisance to Mrs. Landon, 
whom he held in proper awe, and after- 
wards to her fair daughter. Charles Es- 
tin was a fine-looking young man, both 
as to form and feature. He had a clear 
skin, deep blue eyes, and dark, brown 
hair. He was sometimes rather pale per- 
haps, and his face was as smooth asa 
boy’s; yet there was nothing effeminate 
in his appearance, for he was tall and 
well proportioned. He had in a remark- 
able degree that expression of peculiar 
intellectual refinement which study and 
thought impart to a countenance natural- 
ly fine. Edward and Clayton had each, 
perhaps, more vivacity than he, but there 
was no lack of cheerfulness in the ex- 
pression of his face. THe had been, all 
his life, a familiar visitor at Granthill, 
and was well acquainted with the ways 
and reguiations of the family. As was 
just said, he had a proper awe of Mrs. 
Landon, with whom, however, he was a 
favorite, and by whom he had frequently 
had the honor of being designated as a 
model of behavior. 

On the present occasion, when the par- 
ty had entered the house, Edward felt it 
incumbent upon him to entertain old Mr. 
Estin. The old gentleman was fatigued 
with his ride, and rested himself upon a 
lounge in the sitting-room, while the 
ladies retired. As he and Edward con- 
versed upon indifferent topics, chiefly of 
a local character, as connected with Mr. 
Landon’s farming operations, Charles and 
Torrey who had not seen each other for a 
long time, fell into a private conversation 
and presently withdrew to the porch. It 
was not very long, however, before the 
ladies joined old Mr. Estin and Edward ; 
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and Charles Estin having suggested that 
Mrs. Landon would not approve of their 
withdrawal just at this time, they return- 
ed to the sitting-room. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


PERSONALITIES—-MR. LANDON COMES WITH 
A FRIEND, 


In the good old time of which we write, 
very much regard was paid to age; and 
young persons, when in company with 
their elders, were required to behave 
themselves with great decorum and 
modesty ; to listen with respectful atten- 
tion to whatever was said, and, for the 
most part, only to speak when particu- 
larly addressed. In return, the elders, 
when with them, sometimes took pains 
to draw them out in conversation, and 
were kind enough, very frequently to 
leave them to themselves. We might 
here give a picture truly typical of the 
period and of the class to which they be- 
jonged, of old Mr. Estin and Mrs. Lan- 
don, chatting in friendly style upon ordi- 
nary topics, the former talking most, the 
latter joining in occasionally, but chiefly 
listening with attention, and ever and 
anon, casting a quick glance at the 
young folks, to see that they did the 
same; while Mrs. Estin, who was no 
great talker, sat apparently much edified, 
as did also the young ladies and gentle- 
men. But as far as our narrative is con- 
cerned, the occurrences of this and the 
succeeding day require only a brief and 
partial notice. 

Edward Landon had been not a little 
struck with Miss Trevor at first sight. 
He found opportunity during the day to 
pay her some attentions, which were very 
pleasantly received; and his first im- 
pressions were deepened, as he perceived 
her to be a young lady of quick parts 
and good sense. Charles Estin, also, to 
some extent, devoted himself to her. 
Torrey now noticed a fact, to which one 
of Edward’s light remarks in the porch 
had ealled his attention, that whether 
there was anything of dislike or not, there 
was certainly very little intercourse be- 
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tween his friend Charles and his cousin 
Helen; and it now occurred to him that 
this had ever been the case. He was 
surprised that it should be so, and his 
curiosity being somewhat excited, he al- 
luded to the circumstance in speaking to 
her. 

“Oh, no, indeed!” she said, “I told 
you that was one of Edward’s mistakes. 
Or if there is any dislike, it must be on 
Mr. Estin’s part. I have sometimes 
thought that there might be. But, for 
my part, I not only do not dislike Mr. 
Estin at all, but I esteem him very 
highly—like him very much indeed, as 
Edward’s friend, and yours,” with an 
emphasis upon the pronoun and an ex- 
pressive glance, which Torrey could not 
but feel pleased at. In fact, he was very 
well satisfied that the other young gentle- 
men should give their attention particu- 
larly to Miss Trevor, leaving Helen to 
him, as was Helen herself, perhaps ; for 
as, in the afternoon, he seated himself by 
her side, a little apart from the others, 
she said with a smile: “Ah! this is all 
right, isn’t it?’”” 

For Torrey, himself, he had within the 
last few days determined upon his own 
course. Without consulting his friends— 
for he did not feel at liberty or disposed 
to tell them all—he had resolved that he 
would go again, as soon as he could, to 
see Lilias; he would tell her of the in- 
dignities which her uncle and his lawless 
associates had inflicted upon him; he 
would tell her of his deep, abiding love 
for her; he would persuade her to fly 
with him from such a home. A horse- 
thief’s niece! What was that to him? 
He would give up all for her. He would 
tell her—but he knew not yet what he 
would tell her, until he could see her ; 
and this he determined soon to do. This 
was what he proposed to himself. But 
the time was approaching when this good- 
natured, amiable youth was to be tried in 
a furnace, Whether he will come out 
from such trials true metal, proved and 
good, will be seen in due time. 

Edward found himself more and more 
delighted with Miss Trevor. He was so 
profuse in his praises of her as to excite 
Charles Estin’s smiles. The next day, 
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in the afternoon, the two strolled out 
along a path-way leading through a large 
orchard of several acres in extent, which 
lay to the west of the mansion and which, 
sweeping around the stables, barns, cow- 
houses, etc., cut them off from view. 
Through the rows of the now leafless 
trees, they could see the fields and forests, 
far off, beyond the stream, and on the 
other hand, the vari-formed hills and 
slopes, all covered with stubble and frost- 
bitten rag-weed. Hundreds of little birds 


arose in gangs before them, as they - 


walked along, to twitter some moments 
in their flight, having separated in all 
directions confusedly ere they suddenly 
united again and settled down in some 
spot at a little distance. But Edward 
thought and spoke only of Miss Trevor. 

“And this unhappy attachment of 
Clayton, of which you tell me?” Charles, 
after a time, interposed. 

They had left Torrey with Helen in the 
sitting-room, Miss Trevor having retired 
to her own room, and Mr. and Mrs. Estin 
being with Mrs. Landon, in another part 
of the house. 

“Ah, yes,” Edward interrupted him, 
“That is an unfortunate affair. We must 
cure him of this folly. I made him come 
home with me, almost whether he would 
or not, for this very purpose. I love the 
fellow as if he was my brother, and I 
have no thought of permitting him to 
throw himself away. For my own part, 
I do not very well understand how one 
can love an unworthy object.” 

“The ancients, who were close ob- 
servers, represented love as being blind.” 

** Ah, but Torrey knows who and what 
this girl is, Burnot’s niece, and he is 
struggling hard to forget her, I think. 
But he was ever self-sacrificing. Those 
Dalzells, you know—but I will say noth- 
ing of them, for I rather despise them 
both, father and son.” 

“The mention of the latter reminds 
me that cousin Mary a little expected, 
thought it possible, that we might meet 
with Miss Aylesbury here. Henry Ayles- 
bury, you remember, is one of George 
Dalzell’s chosen friends.” 

Edward’s brow clouded, and he seemed 
wrapt in thought as they walked on. 


“Speaking of Clayton and Helen,” he 
presently said, at which Charles looked 
up in surprise, for Miss Landon’s name 
had not been mentioned before, but Ed- 
ward went on, “It has occurred to me 
that they rather like each other; and per- 
haps, it may suit very well to fight fire 
with fire, as they say. They are very 
nearly related to each other, it is true, 
and there are ten chances to one that 
nothing will come of it; but even if there 
should ” he did not finish the sen- 
tence. 

It would be impossible to describe the 
expression which passed over Charles 
Estin’s face. 

“What upon earth are you saying, 
Edward ?” 

“Ah! oh, bah! thinking aloud—al- 
most nothing. But this fair cousin of 
yours, Charles? Are you quite sure that 
you have escaped the charm of her bright 
eyes? Is it possible that she has left 
your equanimity wholly undisturbed ?” 

Charles did not reply. He appeared to 
struggle with some internal conflict. Ed- 
ward looked at him in surprise. 

“Then it is so,” said he, ‘and you love 
her, Charles ?” 

“No,” said young Estin, “‘ Not Mary 
Trevor.” 

“ Ah!” 

“ Not her.” 

He took a little case, or locket, from 
his breast. 

“‘ Edward,” he said, as he opened the 
locket, ‘‘ Here is a little flower. I keep 
it—each leaf a precious treasure !—with 
my poor sister’s miniature, I have kept 
it long. It can tell more than words. It 
was once worn by—it was the gift of a 
young lady—your sister—Miss Helen 
Landon.” 

“Ah! What is it you say?” 

“Oh, Edward! have you not seen?— 
how could it escape your knowledge?— 
that for years I have adored your sister!” 

“You? Charles Estin! you? Why, 
bless me! I never dreamed of such a 
thing. Why, my dear fellow, I rather 
believed that you and Helen really dis- 
liked each other. Is it possible? Is it 
true? Tell me again.” 

“There may be dislike on her side. I 
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do not doubt but that there is. She was 
never kind, but upon that one occasion— 
when she gave me this little flower.” 

* Ah, indeed. Well Helen never hinted 
a breath of this to me. But, my dear 
fellow, is it not possible that she is as 
ignorant upon the subject as I was my- 
self?” 

“No, I presume not. She must have 
seen it long ago, and chosen to check, 
very decidedly, any advances which I 
might make.” 

“Then you have never told her?” 

“ec No.” 

“‘ Never even hinted at it, perhaps?” 

‘No, I can’t say that I ever did.” 

** Ah, indeed !”’ 

‘The fact is, that I have waited—trust- 
ing—that is, I have hoped that some time 
or other—in short, that after a while, she 
might grow more kind.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! Who would have be- 

lieved this of Charles Estin? It is so 
little in accordance with your character ; 
you, who were ever ready to grasp a di- 
lemma by the horns—you have waited— 
trusted—hoped that—in short, done noth- 
ing—ha! ha! jha!. Oh, Cupid! thou art 
a rare little god! Ill warrant, Charlie, 
that Helen has never dreamed of your 
love for her. But I must remember that 
this is a matter with which it is not pro- 
per that I should meddle. I will only 
say this, my dear fellow, that there is no 
man living whom I would sooner own for 
a brother than yourself.” 
It was about an hour after- 
wards, and when they had returned to 
the house, that Edward by chance en- 
countered Helen in the passage. 

“Looking for Miss Mary, eh?” asked 
she, laughing. ‘Well, she has gone to 
her room just now; but do not be im- 
patient, she will be down soon.” 

“Ah! you who are so quick to tease 
me, what will you think, when I tell you 
that I have made a discovery to day?” 

“A discovery?” 

“Yes. Really, Helen, I did not know 
that you were so fortunate. You are 
happier than I thought you.” 

“ How?” 

“Do you remember having given, long 
ago, a flower which you had worn, to any 
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one! I mean, to Charles Estin? Well, 
he wears that flower in a locket with his 
sister’s miniature! He.treasures the dust 
as if each atom was a gem.” 

“Oh, brother!” and Helen Landon 
blushed deeply. She was taken by sur- 
prise. But it was a surprise which gave 
a pleasure that she sought in vain to con- 
ceal. 

“Ah! my little sister! 
of some worth, is it? 
most wonderfully 

* But Helen had left him. When, some- 

time afterwards, she made her appear- 
ance in the sitting-room, accompanied by 
Miss Trevor, a bright blush flushed and 
for some moments trembled upon her 
countenance, for Miss Trevor, just before 
entering, had exclaimed: ‘Oh, Helen! 
how beautiful you are looking this even- 
ing!” It was true that Helen Landon 
never in her life looked better than she 
did on this particular evening; but owing 
to some cause, Clayton Torrey thought 
her much less interesting than usual. 

Throughout this whole day, and es- 
pecially in the afternoon, old Mr. Estin 
had been somewhat impatient for the 
coming of Mr. Landon. He had very 
frequently gone to the window, or to the 
front door, where, with his spectacles 
raised upon his withered brow, he had 
strained his eyes gazing down the avenue 
to no purpose. More than once had he 
affirmed in the form of a question: “ You 
see nothing of your father yet, I sup- 
pose, Edward?” The old gentleman 
thought that he would have to leave for 
home on the succeeding day, and it was 
with reluctance that he gave up the hope 
of meeting with Mr. Landon. 

But the day passed off, and he came not. 
Supper was over—the sitting-room was 
given up to the young people—and old 
Mr. Estin, Mrs. Estin, and Mrs. Landon, 
were seated around a fire in another room ; 
when at length Mr. Landon’s voice was 
heard speaking to some one with him as 
he entered the passage. Mrs. Landon, 
who had begun to grow a little uneasy at 
his protracted absence, was for a moment 
startled out of her propriety. She hast- 
ened to meet him with one of those pecu- 
liar smiles which she wore for him alone- 


So this is news 
It surprised me 
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Old Mr. Estin followed her, and the 
sitting-room door was thrown open just 
as Mr. Landon, still holding his wife’s 
hand, said: 

** And here, my dear, is my old friend, 
Mr. Goodley—of whom you have heard 
me speak so frequently—whom I have 
brought with me! Really! my dear sir, 
an unexpected pleasure!” as he saw Mr. 
Estin. “I am really glad to find you 
here. Do you know my old friend, Mr. 
Goodley? Mr. Estin, Mr. Goodley! Ed- 
ward, my dear boy, how do you do! and 
my sweet child!” as he stooped to kiss 
Helen. ‘ And, really! here is Charles 
and Clayton, too—happy to see you both! 
Mr. Goodley, this is my son, Edward 
Landon! and my daughter Helen!” 

“Glad to see any body who is akin to 
the squire !” said our old friend. 

Charles and Clayton, in their turn, 
were introduced to him, when Helen said: 
“‘ And I have here a friend to you, father,” 
bringing forward Miss Trevor, “ Here is 
my father, Mary! Miss Trevor! sir!” 

Miss Trevor thought that she had 
rarely seen so noble looking a gentleman 
as her friend’s father; as, with the 
courtly grace of the period, Mr. Landon 
expressed his pleasure to see her, and at 
his house. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


MR. LANDON’S AND MR. GOODLEY’S ACQUAIN- 
TANCE: ADVENTURES OF THE LATTER. 


While the commotion created by their 
arrival is subsiding, and Mrs. Landon is 
having prepared for the hungry travellers 
a repast of which they soon partook with 
apparent great good will, we shall pro- 
ceed to account for Mr, Landon’s acquain- 
tance with, and friendship for our old 
friend Mr. Goodley, and relate something 
of the latter’s adventures since we last 
saw him on the occasion of his interview 
with Mr. Dalzell. 

Some thirty or thirty-five years preyi- 
ous to the time of which we write, when 
Mr. Landon was yet in his youth, he had 
suddenly grown delicate in health—from 
too close confinement to his studies, it was 
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said—and his father taking him from the 
hands of his tutor, and furnishing him 
with rifle, gun, and fishing tackle—had 
sent him ona visit to “old John Good- 
ley,” as he was even then called—that he 
might learn to hunt and fish. Years be- 
fore this, in the indefinite “long ago,” 
there had been some transactions of a very 
friendly and pleasant character—with 
which, however, we have nothing partic- 
ularly to do—between Mr. Goodley and 
Mr. Landon’s father, or the “ old squire,” 
as Mr. Goodley invariably designated 
him: and when “ the young squire” thus 
came to him in search of health and 
amusement, the honest man felt a degree 
of gratification, which a large majority 
of persons will perhaps be unable to un- 
derstand. The young man was at once 
put to practice in deer shooting—being 
carefully stationed at the best “stands ;”’ 
he was initiated in the craft of turkey 
hunting—learning to imitate their call so 
readily and so perfectly as to draw hearty 
encomiums from his teacher ; and, on fa- 
vorable days, was instructed in the art of 
baiting for flat-backs and mullet, and 
casting for pike and chub. 

In all these sports Mr. Goodley was an 
adept—but he combined mercy with his 
amusements. He was never known to 
shoot game wantonly, however much it 
might abound, and he never angled lon- 
ger than to supply an immediate demand. 
“Our rights go no further than our 
wants,” he would say emphatically, as 
he put up his rods, “and the gifts of Pro- 
vidence should not be abused.” 

During the time which he spent with 
them, Mr. Landon became very much at- 
tached to Mr. Goodley and his wife; and 
for a long time after, he made it a rule to 
spend a week, or some days, at least, ev- 
ery year, with his homely, but kind and 
simple-hearted friends. They most cor- 
dially reciprocated his friendly feelings, 
and for many years it was their habit to 
date from “the time squire Landon was 
here last.” 

After his father’s death, and after Mr. 
Landon’s marriage, Mr. Goodley had once 
been to Granthill to see him; but as it 

happened, this was at a time when Mrs. 
Landon was on a visit to see her sister, 
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Mrs. Torrey, and she had never seen him 
before. She had heard so much of him 
however, that she felt almost as if she 
was acquainted with him; and besides 
this, the fact of Mr. Landon’s having in- 
troduced him as his “ friend,’ was suffi- 
cient to insure for Mr. Goodley a most 
gracious reception from her. 

We formerly left him, it will be remem- 
bered, after his unsatisfactory interview, 
and angry parting with Mr. Dalzell, to 
pursue his way somewhat at a venture- 
He was unfortunate in this, having taken 
the wrong road ; and the day was far ad- 
vanced before he reached the neighbor- 
hood of old Mrs. Winthrop’s. In asking 
the way to her residence, he was sur- 
prised and shocked to be informed that 
this old woman was no more, She had 
died on the morning of Biddy Marston’s 
departure from home. 

“ Dead |? 

“* Yes—dead.” 

“ And her son, John Winthrop, he is at 
home, I suppose ?” 

‘*No. Nobody knows where ‘he is. 
After his mother’s death, and when he 
found that Biddy Marston had run away. 
John went off himself, no one knows 
where to,” 

It was one of the late Mrs. Win- 
throp’s near neighbors who told this to 
old Mr.Goodley. Biddy Marston’s flight, 
he gave him to understand, had nothing 
to do in hastening her aunt’s death, or 
embittering her last moments ; for the old 
woman was entirely ignorant of Biddy’s 
having gone. She died blessing her and 
John, and recommending to them to take 
care of, and love one another. She was 
understood to say that she was taken 
early in the night with a dreadful numb- 
ness ; and that she remembered nothing 
more. The maid who slept in her room, 
and who was very easily awakened, knew 
nothing of her attack. It had probably 
been very sudden and rapid. She did 
not once seem conscious of the fact that 
Biddy was not present. 

The farmer—at whose house Mr. Good- 
ley spent the night, and who told him 
these things, informed him further, 
that upon application of several of the 
neighbors, a special committee had just 
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been appointed by the Court of the Coun- 
ty, to supervise John Winthrop’s affairs, 
and take care of his property. 

“T suppose there can be no doubt,” 


Mr. Goodley remarked—“ but that Mrs. 


Winthrop intended that her neice should 
share in her property with her son ?”’ 

“T have no doubt but that she did. But 
I think it very questionable. whether the 
committee will feel authorized to admit 
any claim which she might make ; wheth- 
er, under the circumstances, whatever 
may have been Mrs. Winthrop’s inten- 
tions, any such claim could be justly ad- 
mitted,” said the old farmer. 

“Well, and what is this poor girl to do?” 

“ Really I cannot tell. Poor thing! It 
is a great pity—unfortunate for her, that 
she ran off just at the time she did.” 

Old Mr. Goodley’s deep interest in the 
affairs of poor Biddy aroused the sympa- 
thy of the old farmer. 

“Tt was out of all reason,” he said— 
“that a stranger should do more for the 
poor girl than her old neighbors, who had 
known her all her life almost, ever since 
she was a mere child—and known her for 
a good enough sort of girl, until that 
young Dalzell turned her head by waiting 
on her.” 

So on the next day, he accompanied our 
old friend to see those gentlemen who 
were appointed to take charge of John 
Winthrop’s affairs. They had become 
aware of Biddy’s whereabouts and condi- 
tion, from Mr. Goodley’s letter to Mrs. 
Winthrop, which they had read; but they 
were altogether at a loss as to what it was 
proper that they should do under the cir- 
cumstances; nor could they decide upon 
anything until John Winthrop could be 
found; his own condition known, and his 
wishes perhaps, consulted. Mr. Goodley, 
perceiving that he could do no more, re- 
turned home—after extorting a promise 
that they would let him hear from them 
as soon as anything transpired which 
might determine their action in the case. 

In the course of a fortnight he received 
a letter, in which he was informed, that 
John Winthrop had been found in con- 
finement in W—: that he had been at 
once sent for, and was now at home; and 
that if Mr. Goodley still felt an interest 
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in that poor girl—in whom the writer, 
himself, felt the very deepest interest, 
though he never wished to see her again— 
it would be well for him, Mr. Goodley, to 
come once more to the neighborhood ; 
that much interest was felt here for her 
just now by every one, and that almost 
anything could be done, if her claims 
were promptly urged. This letter was 
written by William Wright—whom the 
reader may perhaps remember, as Biddy’s 
old beau ; who once had an altercation 
with George Dalzell, some account of 
which was given in the early part of this 
narrative. 

It is enough for us briefly to say that 
Mr. Goodley obeyed this summons, and 
that in this trip he was eminently suc- 
cessful, as far as Biddy Marston was con- 
cerned. ~The whole neighborhood was 
aroused in her behalf; and it was deci- 
ded, that, as soon as she was well enough 
to bear the journey, she should come back 
and live with, and help to take care of 
John Winthrop. A suit was at once in- 
stituted by his guardians, as her next 
friends, against George Dalzell. 

As Mr. Goodley now hastened home. 
wards, just before nightfall, and at the 
very spot where he had formerly encoun- 
tered Mr. Dalzell, a gentleman, with his 
servant, riding rapidly, overtook him. A 
polite salutation was interchanged in the 
dusky twilight, when at once the gentle- 
man exclaimed: “ Mr. Goodley!” and our 
old friend cried out: ‘‘ Blame me! if it 
aint Squire Landon!” A hearty greeting 
passed between them ere they pursued 
their journey, pressing on to a house of 
private entertainment, where they pro- 
posed to spend the night. 

Mr. Landon, upon his return from Rich- 
mond, had gone by Mr. Dalzell’s—much 
out of his way—to see Clayton Torrey 
upon important busiress. The servants 
informed him that Clayton was most pro- 
bably at his own house. But as he and 
Mr. Goodley have concluded the meal, 
which we left Mrs. Landon preparing for 
them, we will leave it to him to relate 
their further adventures for the benefit of 
his family and guests seated around the 
comfortable fire in the sitting room at 
Granthill. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


MR. LANDON TELLS THEIR ADVENTURES: 
HIS NARRATIVE PROVES AFFECTING. 


Here there was for a time a brisk flow 
of friendly, fire-side chat, which, though 
it might serve to exemplify the social 
amenities of the circle into which we have 
entered, yet was for the most part wholly 
irrelevant to our narrative. Mr. Goodley 
found himself the recipient of the politest 
attentions from Mrs. Landon; for she 
whose notions were so strictly regulated 
by the rules of etiquette as to exact from 
those about her the utmost propriety of 
conduct and deportment, made it a point, 
to honor her husband’s old friend. From 
all that she had heard, too, of “old John 
Goodley,” and from what she very quick- 
ly discerned about him, she was induced 
to feel much respect for his character. 
And she soon became interested in him, 
for his simplicity gave an air of originali- 
ty to his turns of thought, which struck 
her peculiarly. He was also an object 
of interest to the young people—of curio- 
sity—which was, however, carefully veiled 
on their part, by the strictest respect ; and 
they listened with the closest attention to 
every word which he uttered ; though be- 
ing naturally and by habit, a modest man, 
he did not say very much. 

It was not long before Mr. Landon re- 
marked : 

“‘T have not yet told of our adventures 
of to day. Mr. Goodley and I met wita 
quite a vexatious mishap. The first news 
which greeted us this morning, was the 
intelligence that our horses were stolen. 
The stable in which they were placed had 
been broken into, and they were gone. 
Our disturbed host gave himself up to de- 
spair, and kept dolorously repeating : ‘the 
horse thieves, sirs! the horse thieves!’ 
In a few moments we were up and out 
making examinations, and endeavoring to 
discover which way the animals had been 
taken. While thus engaged in search- 
ing for tracks, which were evident, at 
least they were to Mr. Goodley, who 
knows Woodchuck’s track as well, I dare 
say, as he does his own, a party came 
along, riding in hot haste. Our host 
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knew several of the persons; and from 
these we learned that they were in pur- 
suit of a pair of stolen horses, belonging 
to a gentleman of one of the south-eastern 


counties ; and as they had discovered that © 


the thieves had taken this route they were 
hurrying on to David Burnot’s in hopes 
of overtaking them there. When they 
were informed of our loss, they expressed 
surprise at this extra piece of audacity, 
but conceived that it afforded them a still 
greater chance of coming up with the 
thieves. The whole country, they said, 
was aroused against the villians, and two 
of their most notorious men—Briggs and 
Macklehenny—the one a Scotchman and 
the other a Virginian, had been appre- 
hended yesterday. The party hurried on. 
And we, having procured a hasty break- 
fast and horses from our host, who also 
accompanied us, followed after as quick- 
ly as we could. 

“Tt was eleven o’clock before we reach- 
ed Burnot’s. Here there was a much 
larger number of persons than we had 
seen in the morning, all in a state of high 
excitement. The thieves had escaped, 
and no trace of them could be discovered. 
But the horses had been found—our own 
with the others—concealed in a marshy 
swamp, grown up with willows, alders 
and wild vines, which is inaccessible ex- 
cept by two ways. One of these is a deep 
ditch, covered over with willows, vines 
ani briars, which empties into the stream- 
let a little south of Burnot’s house; the 
other is a foot-path in the bottom of a ra- 
vine leading up near to the house, con- 
cealed by bulrushes and rank swamp- 
grass. In the heart of this swamp there 
is a small plat of solid ground, which is 
fenced in, and upon which there are ar- 
ranged a dozen or more well-covered 
stalls, which, as I understood, seem to 
have been constantly used for a great 
while. A boy of the neighborhood, who 
had joined im the search, led the party to 
this stable in the swamp, where, as I said, 
the horses had been found.” . 

“Were you not at the house, sir?” 
asked Torrey in a tone tremulous with 
excitement. As may be readily supposed, 
he had listened to this story with the in- 
tensest interest; but he was seated some- 
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what in the shadow of the projecting 
mantel and his agitation had been unob- 
served, except by Edward, who sat next 
him. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Landon. “I was just 
going on to say, that when we arrived, 
we found the greatest excitement here. 
There was a very beautiful young girl— 
Burnot’s niece—who just before the com- 
ing of the searching party, had been ter- 
ribly frightened by a most villainous look- 
ing wretch whom they had seen upon his 
arrival some moments before, and watch- 
ed, thinking it possible that he might be 
connected with the horse thieves, but 
who, as she said, had broke in suddenly 
upon her and, after first claiming to be 
her father, had treated her very rudely. 
She was screaming dreadfully as the party 
came up. She said she was sure that 
there were two other men there, who had 
come to her rescue, and frightened this 
villain, but that they had suddenly disap- 
peared; she knew not where they had 
gone. 

“Vandy, as this mean looking fellow 
called himself, denied the whole of this. 
He said that no doubt the young girl had 
her reasons for acting as she did, but that 
he had come hither to see Burnot, and 
had done no more than to ask, in a re- 
spectful manner, where this individual 
was. But the wretch had her bracelet 
which he had wrung from her arm.” 

“The villian!” exclaimed Torrey, 
springing up in uncontrollable excite- 
ment. ‘But, pray, sir, go on!” 

“Why Clayton!” cried Mrs. Landon. 

Torrey resumed his seat, but said again 
to Mr. Landon—‘ Pray, sir, go on!” 

“This appears to excite you, my dear 
boy,” said Mr. Landon. 

“He has seen—is acquainted with this 
—Miss Burnot,” said Edward. 

** Ah, indeed?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Torrey. “And this 
this wretch had her bracelet? What next, 
sir? if you please!” 

““Well, really, I have but little more to 
tell. When we came away, the searching 
party were awaiting the return of David 
Burnot, and they had this fellow Vandy 
under guard.” 

“Ani tle young lady, sir?” 
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«Had retired to her own room. She 
was questioned quite closely, for she said 
that her uncle had been absent the whole 
day, and some of the men seemed to doubt 
the truth of this, and indeed, to doubt the 
truth of the whole story; but my old 
friend here, at once made himself her 
champion and took her part warmly.’ 

“No more than you did yourself, 
Squire!—no more than you did your- 
self!” 

“Indeed she is a most beautiful girl, 
and I said while looking at her in her 
distress and fright, if such an one can be 
false, there is no truth in appearances.” 

“Poor thing! I know her history,” 
said Mr. Estin. ‘She is come of very 
fine family, in the main, by her mother’s 
side. The Enderbys once stood very 
high. What was it you said, sir, about 
this fellow claiming to be her father?” 

“That was a part of her story which 
I could not understand. She chiefly in- 
sisted that he had behaved very rudely 
to her.” 

“What sort of looking man was he?” 

“A most villainous looking fellow.” 

“A sheep-killing dog,” put in old Mr. 
Goodley, with emphasis. 

“Henry Burnot was a very fine look- 
ing man—rather coarse—but a bold, im- 
posing, handsome man,” said Mr. Estin. 

“This Vandy is mean-looking. He is 
like—like—” 

“Like a sneaking hound!” said Mr. 
Goodley. 

‘“‘Exactly,” said Mr. Landon. “He 
has a scape-gallows appearance, and is a 
thief, I suppose.” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Goodley. “He 
had this young lady’s bracelet, you 
know.” 

“Ah, but he denied flatly that it was 
hers.” 

“I know the bracelet,” said Torrey. 
“It is formed of oblong links of gold, 
with the figure of a crocodile swallowing 
a ‘child on each, and has a most strik- 
ing inscription—” 

““Yes—upon its clasp—‘ Warren Has- 
tings to—to—’” 

“*To Lilias Semple,’ ” said Torrey. 

At the word a wild scream broke from 
Mrs. Estin—at the same time that her 
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husband, springing forward, caught both 
Torrey and Mr. Landon by the hand. 
“What is it, sir? what is it, sir?” he 
cried, turning first to the one then to 
the other, “What did you say?” 

The whole party were in instant con- 
fusion and excitement. Charles Estin 
sprang to his mother’s side and sup- 
ported her, as did Helen also. Miss Tre- 
vor screamed in concert with her; while 
Mrs. Landon cried: ‘* Some water, Ed- 
ward! Water, and hartshorn,” she add- 
ed, as she hastened off to procure it. 

‘Blame my skin! if there aint some- 
thing in the wind, now—some trail or 
other!” cried old Mr. Goodley. 

“Your wife, Mr. Estin! your wife, 
sir!” said Mr. Landon. 

Mr. Estin turned to ler: 

‘Be quiet Jane,” he said gently. 
“Compose yourself, while I make inqui- 
ries. That bracelet, sir—” turning again 
to Mr. Landon. ‘What know you of it?” 
He turned suddenly to Torrey—‘ But it 
was you, sir, who said you knew the 
bracelet—what of it?” 

“« Sir?” 

“What do you know of it? Tell us 
quickly, young man. You see how much 
we are interested.” 

“T only know,” replied Torrey, “that 
it was Miss Burnot’s, and that her mother 
gave it to her; but why do you ask?” 

“Ts that all you know?” asked Mr. 
Estin in a disappointed tone, 

“Yes, sir. I endeavored to learn some- 
thing more—my curiosity being excited 
by the inscription—but Miss Burnot said 
that she knew no more than this her- 
self.” 

“Ah!” groaned old Mr. Estin, seating 
himself, and wiping his brow. ‘I see 
how it is. The bodies must have been 
found and robbed, and this bracelet 
taken. Or it may have been lost before.”’ 
He looked at his wife. “That must 
have been the way of it, Jane. But I 
will make inquiry of these Burnots. 
You good friends,” he went on—* must 
excuse ouremotion. Just such a bracelet 
as this, with the same inscription, was 
worn by my wife’s niece, who, with her 
husband, and our own—our own poor 

little daughter, was drowned, as you 
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know, Mr. Landon. It was a present 
from her husband’s mother—old Mrs. 
Semple, to whom it was originally pre- 
sented. My wife was a Hubert, you 


know—but her mother was a Semple,—. 


and Lilias was a family name—and when 
I heard of this bracelet, and heard the 
name Lilins Semple, a sudden gleam 
flashed on me. It was nothing, of course, 
it was nothing: for the man saw them 
overturned in the stream.” 

He paused for a moment, looking down, 
then went on: 

** Lilias would have our little girl, her 
name-sake, with her. In fact I’ll not 
blame her, Charles was sick, and our 
carriage small. We readily consented. 
They parted from us, the rain came on, 
they took the wrong road: and the next 
day, they were drowned! There Jane! 
Be composed! I was obliged to tell it. 
But I must make inquiry of this bracelet 
of these Burnots. I must find out how it 
comes in their possession.” 

“Her name, Miss Burnot’s name, is 
Lilias Semple,” said Torrey. 

**Ah indeed!” exclaimed Mr. Estin, 
half springing up. “Well, that is strange! 
Her mother’s name was Lilias, I know, 
a fact which made me take more interest 
in her, Lilias Enderby. But where 
should she get the Semple?” as he sank 
back again in his chair. 

“ She told me,” said Torrey “the last 
time I was with her,” as his voice soften- 
ed—‘ she told me that—” but he paused 
suddenly. 

“Told you what?” asked Mr. Estin. 
But as Torrey hesitated he continued : 
“say on, young man!—she told you, 
what? 

“‘T doubt if I should say what I inten- 
ded, it was probably unimportant.” 

“However much so, I have a right, 
and I wish to hear it.” 

“Well, I remember that she told me 
that her mother had said, or hinted, at 
least, had left the impression upon her, 
that her fate was in some way connected 
with this bracelet.” 

« Ah, indeed!—Mr. Landon !—Tell me, 
sir! do you know anything of the history 
of Henry Burnot’s married life.” 
“Nothing. I only know that he mar- 
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ried the daughter of Major Enderby: and 
that it was said that he treated her very 
cruelly.” 

“| must make inquiry of these Burnots. 
Mr. Torrey, young sir?” looking around : 
but Torrey had left the room. 

Charles Estin, who had been but little 
less excited than his parents, quickly 
followed after him. We will accompany 
hi in his search for Torrey. This latter 
was not in his room, whither young Estin 
went, but he soon met him in the passage, 
as Torrey entered from without. 

“T have been seeking for you. Come 
with me to your room—I must see you. 
Where have you been ?” 

‘To order my horse.” 

“Your horse !””—you go to—to—” 

“ Yes—to Burnot’s.” 

‘““Ah, my dear fellow! Edward told 
me—we were speaking of this young 
lady to-day. It is of her I would now 
speak. You know my parents’ agitation, 
of the vague, and it may be, groundless 
but wildly exciting gleams of—of—I can- 
not say hope, and yet it is hope, which 
has flashed upon us. Torrey, here is a 
miniature likeness of my little sister. It 
was taken, copied from a family group, 
which you have perhaps seen at Oak- 
land!” 

ee No.” 

Well, here it is, Can you trace any 
resemblance to Miss Burnot, in this 
child’s face?” 

Torrey examined the miniature close- 
ly. 

“This a mere babe,” he said. 

“Yes, but it was a true likeness, as all 
agree, of the original at the time it was 


taken, when she, my little sister, was in. 


my mother’s arms, and I, though a stout 
boy of nine, at her knee, Do you see no 
resemblance!” 

“Very little, if any,’’ said Torrey, after 
another minute examination of the face. 
“This is no more like Miss Burnot, 
Charles, than it is like yourself,” lodk- 
ing up into young Estin’s face. ‘Oh, 
Charles!” he exclaimed, “what a striking 
likeness !” as he started with surprise. 

““ What ! to me?” 

“Yes, just as the light then fell on 
your face, I could fancy that it was Lilias 
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I saw: but you moved, and the resem- 
blance is lost. No! not lost. You have 
the same forehead! the same outline of 
features! Strange that I never saw it 
before !” 

‘There must be something in all this! 
What say you Edward?” for without 
their having perceived him before, Ed- 
ward Landon had joined them: “ This 
singular bracelet: then thename. Lilias 
Semple: and now this resemblance! 
What say you?” 

“T know not what to think. I am like 
you, too much excited to be able to think. 
The mystery rests with the bracelet, and 
with what Miss Burnot told Torrey, of 
her fate being connected with it. As to 
the name, that can be accounted for,— 
being inscribed upon the bracelet: and 
as to the resemblance, it was suggested to 
Torrey befvre he discovered it, and may 
be merely a fancy. 

“No,” said Torrey. “It is not a mere 
fancy. The resemblance is wonderfully 
striking. I am surprised that I had 
never perceived it before. It is true, 
that there is a great difference between 
Charles and Miss Burnot, but it is a dif- 
ference of expression only ; the features 
are like—are the same. I never saw a 
brother and sister more alike.” 

“Tt is enough,” said Charles. “ Be 
the truth as it may. I go with you Tor- 
rey,’ as the latter proceeded to don his 
overcoat. 

‘‘Go! whither?” asked Edward. 

“To this place—this Burnot’s,” an- 
swered Estin, 

“To Burnot’s! Not to night?” 

“Yes, as speedily as possible,” said 
Torrey. 

“It is twenty-five or thirty miles dis- 
tant, and the night is dark,” suggested 
Edward. “Go to-night! Will it nét be 
much better to wait until the morning? 
We will have time to think over all this.” 

‘Did you not hear your father speak of 
the circumstances in which he left Lilias 
placed? And I here! who should be 
with her! I have wasted time already !”’ 
as he prepared to leave. 

“‘ Wait !—only a moment or two, Clay- 
ton. I will let father know of our move- 
ments, and be with you.” 
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Charles Estin had already gone to order 
his horse to be brought out with Clay- 
ton’s, and to make such preparation for a 
night ride as suggested themselves to his 
excited mind. Torrey passed by his 
room to hurry him in these, and to say 
that he would wait for him and Edward 
out at the gate. 


ee 


CHAPTER XXYV. 
A NIGHT RIDE. 


We shall not pause to weigh the de- 
murs which were made by Mr. and Mrs. 
Landon, and even by Mrs. Estin, herself, 
to this nocturnal expedition. Old Mr. 
Estin was quite eager that something 
should be done; and for our old friend, 
Mr. Goodley, it was he in truth, who de- 
cided the question, by declaring in his 
own emphatic manner: ‘“TI’ll be blamed 
if I don’t go myself!” He was overruled 
in this, however, by Mr. Landon, who re- 
minded him of his age, and urged the 
fatigue which he had already undergone 
during the day. 

“T would’nt care a button for that, 
squire ; but I suppose you are right, for I 
would only be in the way; and Wood- 
chuck, poor fellow, has been through 
enough for one day.” 

The three young men started off, after 
what to Torrey seemed like to be an in- 
terminable delay, accompanied by a ser- 
vant whom Mrs, Landon insisted should 
attend them, and who, indeed, was to act 
as their guide; for the only way which 
Torrey knew lay immediately across the 
stream and almost directly to the north, 
by Mr. Estin’s residence. A much nearer 
route led over the hills upon the southern 
side of the stream, and eastwardly for a 
a dozen and more miles; with the first 
part of which the negro professed to be 
acquainted. 

Despite of what Edward had said, the 
night was not dark, for although the sky 
was still overcast with racks of clouds 
which had been lowering ‘and watery- 
looking, a strong, chilly wind from the 
north-west had come and was hurrying 
them speedily away. As the moon, which 
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was up, was now hidden by, and now 
peeped through, the flying masses, it re- 
quired some exertion of reason to decide 
that it was the clouds which were scud- 


ding along in such haste, and not her . 


lunar majesty herself. 

The young men rode on rapidly and in 
silence for a number of miles, Torrey 
pressing forward and leading the way. 
He seemed in no communicative mood ; 
nor did Charles Estin either, indeed ; and 
Edward after addressing several remarks 
to them to which for the most part they 
gave very brief replies, chose to leave 
them to their own thoughts, and desisted 
from further attempts at conversation. 
Their road was not a plain one by any 
means; but with the directions of their 
sable companion, they hastend on without 
much difficulty for several hours, uutil 
they arrived at the point where the stream 
was to be crossed. Here their guide’s 
knowledge of the way was at an end. 
Mr. Landon had informed them, however, 
that from hence they should proceed in a 
northerly direction, for five or six miles, 
to a spot where the road forked, from 
which they should pursue the right branch 
for a like distance, perhaps, when it would 
lead into another road with which Tor- 
rey was acquainted, not very far north of 
Burnot’s. 

Having paused to breathe their horses 
for a few moments, during which they re- 
called and repeated over these directions 
succinctly, they again pressed on their 
way ata lively pace. The night was far 
advanced when they came at length to 
open land in an elevated position. From 
this point the horizon before them and to 
their right presented a singular appear- 
ance. The tops of the distant forest 
trees were visible as if lying in a waving 
line of light upon a background of im- 
penetrable obscurity. In a short time 
they reached another eminence, and it 
became manifest to them that the forest 
was on fire. A bright blaze would here 
and there shoot up and illumine the sky; 
while all along the tinged and reddened 
volumes of smoke, as they arose and 
floated off into obscurity, were distinctly 
visible. That they had not yet reached 
the point where the road forked, and 
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where, by Mr. Landon’s directions, they 
were to take the right branch, had for 
a good while excited their surprise and 
been a matter of question with them. 
Computing the distance by the time con- 
sumed, and by the speed at which they 
progressed, they were sure that they had 
ridden much more than half a dozen 
miles since crossing the stream. Each 
agreed to this, and the apprehension, nay, 
the certainty arose that they had missed 
their way. 

A small but passably distinct pathway 
led off to the right, just from the spot 
where they had paused to consider of 
this mischance. While they were still 
questioning what they should do, a dis- 
tinct shout arrested their attention, from 
the direction in which this pathway led. 
This, at once, decided them to follow it 
it with the hope of being able to procure 
information from some one as to their 
way, and with the feeling of certainty 
that in doing so they could not by any 
chance go very far wrong. They pur- 
sued this pathway at a brisk pace for a 
half hour perhaps, when, after crossing 
a deep bottom, upon the ridge beyond 
they fell into a broad and well-beaten 
road. In ascending this ridge they had 
perceived that they were drawing near to 
where the woods were on fire. They 
could hear the cracking and singing of 
the burning twigs and saplings, and the 
roar of the flames like that of a torrent. 
And now, just before them, was a con- 
tinuous chain of flame, reaching as far as 
the eye could penetrate through the 
forests, coiling here around a tree and 
encircling it, and running with a whist- 
ling, crackling sound up among its 
branches; here seizing upon the “lap” 
of some other, which was fallen and half 
buried in accumulated banks of leaves, 
and sending up a flood of blaze which 
swayed and shook the tallest forest mon- 
archs around as would a tempest; and 
here, again creeping along in a compara- 
tively attenuated line, and with feeble 
flickerings, performing still, however, in 
miniature, all which it was enacting hard 
by on a grander scale. Upon the space 
over which the devouring element had 
already past, there were in sight several 
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decayed trees which were on fire from 
bottom to top—glowing pillars—from 
which, as the wind blew, and the con 
sumed bark dropped, piece by piece, the 
burning mould fell in fiery showers. 

The scene before them was one well 
calculated to arrest the attention, and our 
travellers paused with one consent to look 
on. While they did so, and before they 
were aware of their approach, a couple of 
horsemen riding rapidly, came almost 
upon them from their left. These stran- 
gers drew up suddenly. 

“We had best ask the way,” suggested 
Edward, when he saw them. 

“Yes,” said Torrey, “Good evening, 
gentlemen! We are glad to see you. 
Can you, and will you please be kind 
enough to direct us to Mr. Burnot’s ?” 

There was a quick communication be- 
tween the two strangers—it might have 
been only a glance—and they wheeled 
about and rode off at full speed as sud- 
denly as Arabs, or Crow Indians. 

“Well, really now! This is singular 
behavior!” said Charles Estin. 

“Very indeed,” agreed Edward. “It 
appears that these night-riders, whoever 
they are, are frightened at seeing us.” 

“Yes; but why? I do not apprehend 
that we are very frightful in appearance.” 

“ A pair of horse thieves, I presume,” 

said Torrey. 
‘‘But their discourteousness,” he 
continued, as he looked about him, “ need 
cause us no uneasiness, as I am sure that 
I recognize this road. I remember that 
twisted oak; and the pathway by which 
they came upon us, is one from which I 
once saw Burnot enter this road. We 
are at no great distance from his 
house.” 

Resuming their way, they now once 
more hurried rapidly along, and were 
soon out of the forest, in the open lands 
adjacent to Burnot’s. As they advanced, 
they found the gate which Ephraim had 
once opened for Torrey, lying broadside, 
torn from its hinges. The moon had set 
before they had emerged from the wood, 
and now one star alone glittered in the 
eastern sky ; indeed the shrill crowing of 
a cock announced the near approach of 
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day. It is not surprising that as they 
drew near the house there was no light 
visible, nor other indication that any one 
here wasup. They halted atthe entrance 
of the yard to confer as to what their next 
step should be. .The gate here was also 
down. Hard by it, too, lay a coarse and 
rent straw mattress, and several broken 
articles of furniture, as they perceived 
upon dismounting from their horses. 

Torrey advanced to the house—the 
others following. To his surprise, as he 
entered the porch, he found the door lead- 
ing into the large room open. He was 
turning to make some remark upon this, 
when he was sure that he heard a quick, 
shuffling step within, as of some one 
moving rapidly. Landon, Estin, and the 
negro who had accompanied them, also 
heard it. 

“Who is there?” asked Torrey. 

There was no answer. 


“Mr. Burnot? It is I—a friend— 
Clayton Torrey.” 

Still there was no reply. 

“Did you not hear some one?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,” replied Edward, “I certainly 
heard a step. Some one is in the room.” 

“‘'Who is there? We are friends, who 
wish to see Mr. Burnot.” Torrey said. 

His voice rang and echoed in the room, 
as in a church,! but except this, all was 
still as death. 

“‘ Perhaps thieves have broken into the 
house,” suggested Estin, 

Again they heard a noise, as some one 
stumbling against the wall. 

“‘Whoare you?” cried Torrey, bound- 
ing within the room to where he heard 
the noise. 

A scuffle was heard by his friends—a 
half muttered cry for help—a stifled 
groan—and all was still again. 

Landon, Estin and the negro, rushed 
forward together. 

“Torrey! Torrey! Clayton !—Where 
are you?—Where are you?” 

A slight sound, as of a bolt drawn, 
greeted their ears as they struck against 
the bare walls on the opposite side of the 
room. 

“ Hear !—hear !” they .cried, “‘ Where 
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are you, Torrey?” as they groped along “Clayton !—oh, Clayton !—pray tell us 
the wall in the direction of this sound. where you are ?” 

It was dark as pitch. Estin held Lan- The walls of the empty room echoed 
don’s hand and the negro followed after their cry. 
them. 
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A HEART-MOTTO. 


Somebody sent me a dear little note— 

The paper was Moinier’s, the writing was fair— 
Shall I discover what somebody wrote? 

No! let the wax keep the secret from air. 
But this was the motto the seal had to show, 
This—c’est le coeur qui fait valoir les mots! 





Somebody walked with me—light was her tread 
Over the beautiful sunshiny wold— 
Shall I here tell you what somebody said? 
The sun-light is faded, the words are grown cold; 
Do you believe in the motto or no, 
C’est—c’ est le coeur qui fait valoir les,mots ? 
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Somebody sang me a sweet little song 

Full of all tender, unspeakable things, 
Shall I repeat them? No, ever so long 

They have flown off on the swiftest of wings; 
And the nest they deserted is white with snow, 
Ah! c’est le coeur qui fait valoir les mots! 


Shall I with censure link somebody’s name 

For the note, téte-4-téte and the fly-away birds? 
No, the dear creature is never to blame, 

She has no heart to give value to words: 
Sweetly as Hybla her language may flow— 
Mais, c’est le ceur qui fait valoir les mots ! 
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MUSIC IN ITS RELATION TO RELIGION. 


The following report of a public Lecture by the celebrated Dr. John Cumming, 
D. D., of England, has, so far as we know, never yet been reprinted in this country.— 


[Ed. So. Lit. Mess. 


Music is, in its structure, as profound 
as any other science; both music and 
acoustics have a great sympathy with 
Euclid and geometry; a good mathema- 
tician only can thoroughly understand 
their principles. Yet there is much in 
musi¢ which any ordinary mind can 
understand, and more which a good ear 
can appreciate. Much may be attained 
by a few hours’ study, and more still by 
a few months’ practice. A man, how- 
ever, may be a good singer or performer, 
and yet not a good musician. The eye is 
the recipient of the impressions of the 
beautiful, and the ear the chamber of the 
impress of music ; one is a camera lucida, 
and the other a music hall. Light reveals 
to the eye the tints of the flower, the bril- 
liancy of the stars, the splendours of the 
sky, and the beauties of the landscape ; 
the air carries on its wings the tones, and 
vibrations, and harmonies of Haydn, 
Handel, Mozart, and Mendelssohn. Plea- 
sures that really elevate are cheap—those 
that injure and debase are expensive. 
The flowers that beautify the earth with 
colour, and delight the passer-by with fra- 
grance, are everywhere ; the poison-berry 
and the deadly nightshade are found only 
in the untrodden swamps, where you have 
no business going. The greatest joys are 
on the highway. If I gaze on a land- 
scape, I know that various parts of it be- 
long to different owners; but its most 
beautiful part the beggar at the road-side 
owns as much as they, and can enjoy it 
as much as they enjoy it. So of music: 
any ear may hear the wind, Itis a great 
leveller ; nay, rather, it is a great digni- 
fier and elevator. The wind that rushes 
through the organ of St. George’s Chapel 
at Windsor has first passed through the 
barrel-organ of some poor Italian boy; the 
voice of Jenny Lind and that of a street 
singer have but one common capital to 
draw on—the catholic atmosphere, the 
unsectarian air, the failure of which 


wou'd be the utter extinction of Handel, 
Haydn, and all the rest. The air or at- 
mosphere—this compound of nitrogen 
and oxygen, to which we are so deeply 
indebted—sometimes plays the musician 
of itself, and calls upon Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, and Mendelssohn, upon the ocean 
and in the forest; and they, like invisi- 
ble, but not inaudible performers, make 
glorious music, Sometimes the shrouds 
of a ship, as she rolls on the tempestuous 
deep, raise wild and piercing sopranos 
to the skies; sometimes the trees and 
branches of a forest of gigantic pines 
become mighty harp-strings, which, smit- 
ten by the rushing tempests, send forth 
grand and incessant harmonies,—now an- 
thems, and anon dirges. Sometimes the 
waves of the ocean respond, like white- 
robed choristers, to the thunder-bass of 
the sky; and so make Creation’s grand 
oratorio, in which ‘the heavens are tell- 
ing,” and the earth is praising God. 
Sometimes deep calls unto deep, the Medi- 
terranean to the German Sea, and both 
to the Atlantic Ocean; and these, the 
Moses and the Miriam of the earth, 
awaken rich antiphones, and form the op- 
posite choirs, responding from side to side 
in Nature’s grand cathedral, praising and 
adoring their Creator and Builder. Were 
man silent, God would not want praise. 
It is remarkable that almost all the 
sounds of nature—the bleating of sheep, 
the lowing of cattle, the noise cf the 
waves—are all in the minor key, plain- 
tive, sad. This is creation itself, giving 
proof of the apostle’s assertion, ‘ All 
creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together.” She feels that the curse is on 
her, cold and heavy on her heart, and, 
longing for deliverance, she gives utter- 
ance to her ceaseless, deep, and heart- 
rending Miserere; and she will continue 
to do so. until her Lord bid her assume 
the major key, and himself give the 
key note; and then, spheres above, and 
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floods below, and the mighty redeemed 
hearts and re-tuned voices, will raise ever- 
lasting Hallelujahs. Sin has thrown all 
Creation’s choir out of tune; we hear 


only occasional snatches of her grand. 


powers, reminding us of the time when 
all was “very good.” The great Min- 
strel is the same—the instrument only is 
out of tune. But there is music, not only 
in the lower, but also in the higher scale 
of creation, Everybody is more or less 
of a musician, though he knows it not. 
We laugh, and speak, and ery, and ask 
in music. A laugh is produced by re- 
peating in quick succession two sounds, 
which differ from each other by a single 
whole tone; a cry, arising from pain or 
grief, is the utterance of two sounds, dif- 
fering from each other by half a toue; 
@ yawn runs down a whole octave before 
it ceases; a cough may be expressed by 
musical intervals; a question cannot be 
asked without the change of tone which 
musicians call a fifth, a sixth, or an eighth. 
This is the music of nature, and there is 
not a man who speaks five minutes with- 
out gliding through the whole gamut; 
only, in speaking, the tones not being 
protracted, glide imperceptibly into each 
other. In short, every sound of the 
human lip is loaded with music. One 
man’s voice will pronounce your name, 
however plebeian, so musically and beauti- 
fully, that it will sound grander than a 
duke’s or an earl’s ; and another man will 
pronounce your name so unmusically and 
harshly, that, let it be the Duke of Well- 
ington’s, it will sound as common as 
John Smith or John Anderson. I have 
gone into a shop, to purchase an article ; 
a lady has served me, and recommended 
something else, in so musical a voice that 
the sovereigns, shillings, and sixpences 
in my pocket have become choristers— 
contralto, tenor, and bass—and I have 
found myself an unexpected purchaser of 
unexpected bargains. Many speak of 
preachers, whether musical or not. I 
have heard some start on C, three sharps, 
or B flat, and chant the sermon, the audi- 
ence asleep, and the preacher only awake. 
Yet, some of the most eloquent preachers 
have had very unmusical voices, as Dr. 
Chalmers, Robert Hall, and others. Dr. 
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M‘Neile. if you hear him speak, and not 
read, has a magnificent voice; but for 
depth, compass, power, richness, and deli- 
cacy of intonation, perhaps the grandest 
was Edward Irving’s. My hair has al- 
most stood on end, on hearing him repeat 
the 137th Psalm, in the old Seotch ver- 
sion; and a celebrated actor declared, 
that the richest musical treat in London 
was to go and hear Edward Irving repeat 
the Lord’s Prayer. 


All sounds of nature are, to my ear, 
singularly suggestive. I never hear a 
thrush or a blackbird, without thinking 
of the Grampian Hills or Dee-side, till 
* Auld Lang Syne” comes up in limpid 
freshness. The owl, hooting from the 
hollow of an old tree, reminds me of the 
Pope speaking ex cathedrd, or a fat monk, 
chanting a midnight mass, in exchange 
for a mid-day meal. The lark, rising on 
untiring pinion, and making the air ring 
with its sweet minstrelsy, ever singing, 
and ever soaring upward and upward, to 
the brilliant sun and blue sky, reminds 
me of the Protestant Christian, who visits 
the earth only to rest upon it, and again 
to rise up with renewed vigor. Creation, 
Providence, and Redemption are, to my 
mind, rich in harmonies, All human 
life has seemed to me, as to Longfellow, a 
vast and mysterious cathedral, amid 
whose solitary aisles, and under whose 
sublime roof, mystic tones and melodies 
perpetually roll. The mood we are in 
gives meaning to the sound. I hear, at 
times, from its chantry, a funeral psalm, 
or psalm of life, that has called up the 
pale faces of the dead; at other times, 
mysterious sounds, from the past and 
future, as from belfries outside the cathe- 
dral; and again, a mournful, melancholy, 
watery peal of bells, as is heard some- 
times at sea, from cities far off below the 
horizon. Walk out on some wild com. 
mon, on a still frosty night; the deep 
and overwhelming silence is almost audi- 
ble; from the measureless heights and 
depths of air, there comes to us a rich 
under-tone, half sound, half whisper, as 
if we could hear the crumbling and fall- 
ing away of earth and all created things, 
in Nature’s processes of reproduction and 
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decay; the very sounds, as it were, of 
the lapse and rushing of the sands of 
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life in the great hour-glass of time. So 
a poet speaks :— 


‘Your voiceless lips, O flowers! are living preachers; 
Each cup a pu pit, every leaf a book, 


Supplying to my 


ancy numerous teachers 


rom loneliest nook. 


*Neath cloister’d boughs each floral bell that swingeth, 
And tolls its perfume on the passing air, 
Makes Sabbath in the fields, and ever ringeth 
A call to prayer. 


Not to the domes, where crumbling arch and column 
Attest the feebleness of mortal hand, 
But to that fane most catholic and solemn, 
Which God hath plann’d. 


To that cathedral, boundless as our wonder, 
Whose quenchless lamps the sun and moon supply ; 
Its choir the winds and waves, its organ thunder, 
Its dome the sky. 


There amid solitude and shade, I wander 
Through the green aisles, and stretch’d upon the sod, 
Amid the silence reverently ponder 
' The ways of God.” 


Another of your own poets says:— 


“There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st, 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims ; 
Such harmony is in immortal sounds. 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.” 


Music is universally appreciated, and 
scarcely less so felt, The English plough- 
boy sings as he drives his team, happily 
ignorant whether protection or freetrade 
is the best; the Scotch highlander makes 
the glens and grey moors resound with 
his beautiful song; the Swiss, Tyrolese, 
and Carpathians lighten their labour by 
music; the muleteer of Spain cares little 
who is on the throne or behind it, if he 


can only have his early carol; the vinta- 
ger of Sicily has his evening hymn, even 
beside the fire of the burning mountain; 
the fisherman of Naples has his boat- 
song, to which his rocking boat beats 
time on that beautiful sea; and the gon- 
dolier of Venice still keeps up his mid- 
night serenade. One of our poets hath 
said— 


“The man that hath not music in himself 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils; 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus. 
Let no such man be trusted.” 


He is sure to be a long-hour employer. 
Who has not heard of the all but magic 
power of Tyrolese song? What terrible 
excitement has ‘‘The Marseillaise” pro- 
duced in the streets of Paris? The old 
soldier feels young, when he hears the 
sound of the bugle, or the roll of old 
England’s conquering drum. I have 


seen an old war-horse in a coal-wagon 
rear and prance, as ready for the charge, 
on hearing the note of a trumpet. And 
what Briton would not feel thankful to 
God, and happy in his privileges, on hear- 
ing what is still, and I pray may long be, 
the National Anthem, “Gop save THE 
QUEEN’? 
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Music was part of the preparatory 
Pythagorean discipline. Aristides says: 
** Music is calculated to compose the mind 
and fit it for instruction.” Mirandola 
says: ‘Music produces like effects on the 
mind, as medicine on the body.” Plato 
says: ‘Music to the mind is as air to 
the body.” Homer says: “ Achilles was 
taught music in order to moderate his 
passions.” Aulus Gellius: ‘ Sciatica is 
cured by-music.” Milton says: “If wise 
men are not such, music has a great 
power over disposition and manners to 
make them gentle.” Chrysostom: ‘God 
has joined music with worship, that we 
might with cheerfulness and readiness of 
mind, express his praise in sacred hymns,” 
Bishop Horne remarks: ‘‘ The heart may 
be weaned from everything base and 
mean, and elevated to everything excel- 
lent and praiseworthy, by sacred music.” 
Martin Luther was deeply affected by 
music. One day two of Luther’s friends, 
on visiting him, found him in deep des- 
pondency, and prostrate on the floor. 
They struck up one of the solemn and 
beautiful tunes which the Reformer 
loved—his melancholy fled—he rose and 
joined his friends in the tune, adding, 
“‘ The devil hates good music.” The great 
Reformer was also a strenuous advocate 
for making music a prominent part in the 
education of the young, and in 1544, to- 
gether with George Rhan, prepared a 
hymn book, with music, for schools. 
Carlstadt objected to harmony on very 
non sequitur grounds—“‘one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, and, therefore, only 
one melody.” Luther’s reply was, “ By 
parity of reasoning, Carlstadt ought to 
have but one eye, one ear, one hand, one 
boot, and one coat.”” Luther’s celebrated 
hymn, “Hin vest burg ist unser Gott” 
(‘A strong tower is our God’’), was writ- 
ten in the castle of Coburg, during Diet, 
at Augsburg, in 1530, when he alleviated 
his despondency by music. Writing to a 
friend who was oppressed with melan- 
eholy, he said, “‘ Up! strike up a song to 
my Lord on the organ—the Ze Deum or 
the Benedictus; sing away as David and 
Elisha did. If the devil come again, say, 
‘Out, devil! I must sing to my Lord!’ 
Sing a good tune or two, and learn to 
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defy the devil.” No one can assert that 
Luther was less abundant in labours, be- 
cause so fond of music. The highest evi- 
dence of the power and excellence of the 
hymns and music of Luther, is the fact 
that the Roman Catholics adopted them. 
The people would sing them ; and, there- 
fore, the’ priests introduced them into 
Romish Churches. A Carmelite friar ob- 
served, ‘‘ Luther’s hymns helped his cause 
astonishingly—they spread among all 
classes of the people, and were sung not 
only in the Churches and Schools, but 
also in the houses and work-shops, in the 
streets and market-places, in lanes and 
fields.” I do long to see the wretched 
rants, that are but too popular, banished 
from church and chapel, and these grave 
and heavenly compositions occupying 
their place; and one object of this lecture 
is to lead you to hunt all rants out of 
Christendom, and bring in and popularise 
the noble compositions, chants, and tunes 
of the ancient masters. In listening to 
the music of the great masters, what 
rapturous flights of sound! what pathetic 
chimes! what expressions of agony and 
woe! in short, what an embodiment of all 
the feelings of suffering and rejoicing 
humanity sympathised with, and fur- 
nished with a voice, and an eloquent 
tongue, in these grand creations of human 
genius! How the chorus strikes on the 
ear in crashes of thunder at one moment, 
out of which instantly starts a solitary 
trumpet, like the trumpet of doom. 
Again the chorus swells and dies like the 
wind of summer; anon we listen to in- 
tricate and mystic passages of music, 
which wave to and fro like the swinging 
of branches of trees in the storm; then 
again cease as if a lull had occurred in 
the hurricane, and some solitary sweet 
voice, like Jenny Lind’s, darts off like a 
bird out of the trees, and floats upon the 
air, and sings in ecstasy a wild sweet 
solo in the warm sunshine. Poetry, 
painting, and music, are three great in- 
terpreters of nature, each disclosing some 
hidden beauty, some inner excellency, 
some long-concealed hieroglyphic ; but of 
the three, music is the mightiest, the 
purest, truest, heavenliest. Painting is 
nature smiling, resting, moving, beauti- 
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ful; poetry is nature speaking, whisper- 
ing, laughing, crying, “day unto day 
uttering speech, and night unto night 
showing knowledge.” Music is nature 
rendering forth those deep and abysmal 
feelings which the first two are unable to 
express,—nature singing what poetry 
says and painting seems—the three wit- 
nesses to the loss of a beauty, and glory, 
and perfection that are gone, but pro- 
phets, and earnests, and instalments of a 
glory, and beauty, and perfection that are 
promised ; not the devil’s property, and 
so to be left in his possession, but God’s 
fallen chiefs yet to be redeemed and rein- 
stated in their place as reflectors of His 
glory, the trumpets of His praise. 


I think the human voice the noblest 
of all instruments. Organs were not 
used in the Christian Church till a very 
late period. In the Eastern ‘Church 
organs were never approved, and were 
introduced into the Western Church amid 
great opposition. My idea of an organ 
is very simple, and I think very true. I 
have no sympathy whatever with the 
ultra-puritanic views of some on this side 
of the Tweed, or the covenanting preju- 


dice of others north of the Tweed. So : 


strong was the feeling, not half a century 
ago, in the Church of Scotland, that, on 
a clergyman introducing an organ, the 
aged females that sat round the pulpit 
could scarcely be kept down on its first 
sound; and the clamour in the parish 
grew so terrible, that they were obliged 
to remove it; and the poor clergyman, on 
leaving the parish for a more peaceable 
one at a distance, was represented in 
prints in the shop windows, in his canoni- 
cals, with a barrel organ on his back, and 
his right hand turning the handle, and 
playing the well-known tune—“ I'll gang 
no more,” &c. Yet the human voice is 
nobler than the organ. A violoncello or 
a violin is a nobler instrument than the 
organ. On the organ, the same key is 
both the flat of one note and sharp of an- 
other—the transitions are clumsy and 
and abrupt—but the violin not only dis- 
tinguishes each note and half note from 
another by different fingers, but can ren- 
der the quarter or eighth of a tone with 
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unutterable beauty, and pass from one to 
another with a delicacy altogether unat- 
tainable by organ or piano. You have 
excommunicated the violin and conse- 
crated the organ, and like many other 
Papal canonizations and curses, on very 
unsatisfactory grounds. The organ is a 
good auxiliary, to lead congregational 
singing, but like a crutch, when too long 
used, it prevents walking without it. The 
human voice is a wonderful organ. In- 
tellect is visible on the brow, the heart is 
seen looking through the eye, the soul 
reveals itself in the voice, Man’s soul 
is audible, not visible; as God gave an 
apocalypse of old, not in the blazing fire, 
nor in the bursting earthquake, but in 
the “still small voice.” The sound of 
the voice alone betrays the flowing of the 
inner and inexhaustible fountains of the 
soul otherwise inappreciable to man. 
Mercury may have made the lyre, Apollo 
the flute, Jubal the harp and the organ ; 
but God made the human voice, and the 
instrument shares in the perfection of the 
Maker. 


But I am speaking of music rather 
than musical instruments. Music is in 
harmony with all other sciences. The 
painter must borrow its language; in 
order to describe his painting, he speaks 
of tone andharmony. The poet’s rhymes 
and cadences are all musical. Eloquence 
is the master-minstrel, playing on those 
responsive musical strings—the feelings, 
fears, and hopes of the human heart. 
There is an anology between music and 
geometry. There is a likeness—a family 
likeness—between York Minster and 
Handel’s Oratorio—the one represents to 
the eye, and the other to the ear, a divine 
thought. The cathedral is the dead stone 
shaped and fitted to its place, and so vivi- 
fied by the genius of the architect that 
the very stone shoots up, and blossoms, 
and shines, and sparkles in the splen- 
dours of rising and setting suns, as if 
circled with a perpetual aureole of beauty 
and light; the oratorio is the cathedral 
of the ear, in which the dull air is seized 
by the master-minstrel, and reverberating 
from the string, or rushing through the 
pipe, or gushing from the human voice, 





embodies and unfolds all great and glori- 
ous thoughts. Even a great poet cannot 
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to illustrate it:— 


“This is the arsenal, From floor to ceiling, 
Like a huge organ rise the burnished arms, 
But from their silent pipes no anthem pealing, 

Startles the villages with strange alarms. 


Ah! what a sound will rise, how wild and dreary, 
When the case pg touches those swift keys ; 
What loud lament and dismal Miserere 
Will mingle with their awful symphonies. 


I hear, even now, the infinite fierce chorus, 
The cries of agony, the dreadful groan, 

Which through the ages that have gone before us, 
In long reverberations reach our own. 


The bursting shell, the gateway wrenched asunder, 
The rattling musketry, the clashing blade, 

And ever and anon, in tones of thunder, 
The diapason of the cannonade. 


Is it, O man! with such discordant noises, 
With such accursed instruments as these, 
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speak of war without bringing in music 
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Thou drownest nature’s sweet and kindly voices. 
And jarrest the celestial harmonies ? 


Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestow’d on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals nor forts. 


Down the dark future, throu 
The echoing sounds grow 


ph long generations, 


ainter and then cease, 


And, like a bell with solemn sweet vibrations, 
I hear, once more, the voice of Christ say, ‘Peace,’ 


‘Peace,’ and no longer from its brazen portals, 
The blast of war’s great organ shakes the skies, 


But beautiful as songs of the 


mmortals, 


The holy melodies of love arise.” 


Music has a wonderfully soothing in- 
fluence; purer than painting, more ethe- 
real than poetry, and the least sensuous 
of any, it exercises greatest power over 
the human mind. Are you, young men, 
worn out with the toils of the day, and 
anxious to drown the lingering echoes of 
the roar of the wheels and machinery of 
mammon? Learn to play the violin. 
Amusement or relaxation you must have; 
try this, it will exert on you all the power, 
and none of the poison of opium. It has 
also an inspiring power. If you feel 
dull, sleepy, and exhausted, a lively tune 
on the violin will rouse your nerves, and 
restore them to harmony. Don’t have 
recourse to wine or alcohol; these will 
aggravate, not cure: try music; it is es- 





sentially teetotal, and yet inspiring. We 
all know the effect produced on the 42d 
Highlanders at Waterloo, when begin- 
ning to waver, by the sound of the pipes. 
Is the mind haunted with evil thoughts? 
As Christian young men, you know the 
sovereign and infallible prescription, but 
in its place music has wonderfully ex- 
pressive power. David played before 
Saul, and the evil spirit forsook him, 
Luther, in despondency, used to seize his 
flute, and revive his spirit, remarking, 
‘“‘ The devil hates good music.” Are you 
married? Does your wife lose her tem- 
per?—and she would be an angel if she 
never did—let her take the piano, and 
you your violin, and try some fine old 
melody—‘“ John Anderson my Jo,” if 
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you can think of no other. Do I address 
a Scotchman ?—and where are Scotchmen 
not found ?—do not “Auld lang syne,” 
“Roslin Castle,” and still- more, the 
sacred, venerable, and ancient melodies 
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of your national Zion, make you forget 
shops, ledgers, gas-lights, troublesome 
customers, and conjure up before the 
mind’s eye— 


“Caledonia, stern and wild, 
Meet nurse for a poetic child ; 
Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 


And have you not in the enthusiasm of the moment, exclaimed— 


Land of the mountain and the fiood ?” 


‘*Breathes there a man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land ; 
Whose heart has not within him burn’d, 
As home his footsteps he has turn’d. 
From wandering on some foreign strand!” &c. 


I recollect lines sung to me by my mother 
when scarcely four years old. A mother’s 
first words at home are a son’s last and 
deepest recollections on earth. There is 
not a nobler or holier relationship on 
earth than that of mother and son, and 
that son who has no veneration for a 
mother’s memory, and gives no obedience 
to a mother’s last advice, is a discord in 
harmony, and ought either to repent or 
abjure the relationship in which he stands, 


“How often from the steep 


* * * * * * 


Music has its origin in religion, and to 
religion it must render the tribute of its 
energies ; and such is the glory of Scrip- 
ture, that no other book can furnish 
themes equal to the demands of musical 
genius. Sacred music was heard at the 
creation, when “the morning stars sang 
together, and all the sons of God shouted 
for joy.” Adam thus addressed Eve:— 


Of echoing hill or thicket, have we heard 
Celestial voices to the midnight air, 

Sole or responsive to each other’s note, 
Singing their great Creator |” 


Adam and Eve, as sketched by Milton, 
delighted in song; they sung many a 
beautiful duet, and knew not what dis- 
cord was, till sin entered, and death by 
sin. The music of the spheres is inti- 
mated by David when he says, “The 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament showeth his handiwork.” The 
children of Israel, on their escape from 
the reach of eres sang, “I will sing 
unto the Lord, for he hath triumphed 
gloriously.” David was a great musica] 
reformer. The blessed Saviour, on the 
eve of his crucifixion, joined with the 
Twelve in singing a hymn. Paul and 
Silas in prison sang praises to God. - The 
primitive Christians, as noticed by the 
heathen, sang hymns. Here is divine 
precedent—holy sanction—and as long as 
the music suits the words and subserves 
the thought, it cannot be too excellent. 


On a building you may lay out too much 
money, in an age when many churches, 
rather than a few magnificent ones, are 
needed—but you cannot lay out too much 
money in the purchase of music. Twenty 
shillings will buy the very choicest speci- 
mens. It is the peculiar excellennce of 
music, that it is not an ornament added 
to praise, but an auxiliary to its mani- 
festation. Music is not for impression— 
an influence from without, but for ex- 
pression of inspiration that is within. A 
soul full of joy instinctively sings. It is 
remarkable that in every portrait of a 
future state of joy and felicity, sacred 
architecture and painting are scarcely al- 
luded to; but in all the disclosures of the 
glories of the blessed, music, and song, 
and praise, and thanksgiving, take a 
prominent place. 





























































































































































































































THE SONG OF THE WATER DROP. 


I have washed the young roses with pure dew wet, 
I have kissed the fair form of the violet, 

And I’ve stood like a pearly drop of dew 

On a cheek as fair and an eye as blue. 


I have caught the sounds of the pink sea shells, 
Where music floats softly in spiral cells ; 
Filling with song the listening deep, 

And lulling the mermaids fast asleep. 


I have seen Niagara’s silver locks 

Streaming adown her white brow of rocks 

And have woven and twined the iris there 
Like a wreath of fresh flowers in beauty’s hair. 


Oh well I remember the quiet even 

When reclining upon my cloud in heaven 

I watched the warm rays of the setting sun 
Gilding the fields that he shone upon. 


And the yellow-haired king of the earth and sky 
Bent upon me his loving eye, 

And a bright and a beautiful rainbow form 

Was born of the sun and the flying storm. 


I have stood on the brow of the son of toil 
As he patiently worked in the stingy soil— 
The signal drop of the world’s first ban— 
But the purest proof of an honest man. 


I have murmuring stood in the crystal well 
Which springs by the eremite’s lonely cell, 

And the wayworn pilgrim with scallop and scrip 
Has cooled with my kisses his feverish lip. 


And when the dry heart of the mourner has felt 
’T were a sweet relief in its sorrow to melt, 
I have fallen in tears in the cold white shroud 


Like the first fresh rain from an overcharged cloud. 
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MARRIED LIFE AS A THEME FOR POETS.* 


A person of cynical temper is likely to 
note with emphasis, and with the grim 
pleasure that testifies his perception of 
a fact his humour can assimilate and 
grow by, a peculiarity in the mode which 
poets have almost uniformly adopted in 
their treatment of love. These interpre- 
ters of life would by no means support 
the cynic in his estimate of that passion ; 
they have on the contrary, exhausted hea- 
ven and earth for similitudes by which to 
express their sense of the heauty and 
worth of women, of the woes of slighted 
and the raptures of successful lovers, of 
the agonies and ecstacies, the torments 
and the blisses, which women are capable 
of exciting in the hearts of men, and of 
the comparative poverty and worthless 
ness of all the delights of life weighed 
against one hour of the transports of re 
quited passion, or the calm of satisfied 
affection. They may, moreover, be credi- 
ted with a degree of sincerity in this ap- 
preciation, which it would be difficult to 
accord to their tuneful raptures on many 
of the other emotional elements of hu- 
man life. Poets are unquestionably born 
with fathers and mothers, brothers and 
sisters occasionally, and by chance aunts 
and uncles, but except Arma Virumque, 
King Lear, and Antigone, we remember 
no great poem in which the natural affec- 
tions of kindred have been among the 
leading motives; and, unfortunately, pius 
4ineas is only another name for horrid 
bore. Poets, too, have countries, with in- 
stitutions and beliefs, unless Schiller’s 
theory be true, which assigns them the 
clouds for dwelling-place and domain ; 
but those who have tuned their harps to 
great national themes, to the foundation 
of empires, the formation of civil society, 
the triumphs of liberty and order, the or- 
igin of supernatural beliefs, and the 
growths of religious worship, belong, so 
far as they have been successful, to a re- 
mote past, and are the study of scholars 
rather than the delight of the people, 
while their modern imitators have made 
the very name of epic a bugbear to all 


moderately sensible and candid minds. 
In fact, success in the treatment of sub- 
jects disconnected with love has been most 
exceptional’; and even the greatest poets, 
who have looked abroad upon human life, 
and have found it poetical throughout its 
whole extent and under every. variety of 
circumstance, have felt the attraction of 
love so irresistible, that they have shot 
its golden threads to illumine the darkest 
and enliven the dullest parts of their mi- 
crocosmic web, and to bring down upon 
the whole surface the sheen of heaven’s 
light ; while this universal passion has 
alone by itself sufficed to make common 
men poets for the moment, to raise minor 
poets to unwonted richness of thought and 
imagery, and has brightened the faces of 
the great masters of song. By its light, 
when poetry and the world were young, 
blind Homer read the tale of Troy; and 
through a vista of three thousand years, 
amid myriads of armed warriors, the eye 
still follows Briseis as she leaves with re- 
luctant feet and reverting gaze the tent 
where captivity had found a solace, and 
the stern master was softened into the 
lover ; still above the din of battle, above 
the grave turmoil of debate, we listen to 
the fierce Achilles moaning for his lost 
mistress, the charms of Helen are more 
to us than the wisdom of Athene and the 
counsels of Nestor; and the sympathies 
of all but afew extremely right-minded 
people are throughout with the Trojans, 
and would be with Paris, but that he is a 
downright coward, and the world instinc- 
tively adopts the maxim, 


None but the brave, 

None but the brave, 

None but the brave, 
Deserve the fair, 


as old Sheridan used to insist upon ac- 
centing glorious John’s chorus. Society 
—and poetry with it, had degenerated 
between the birth of the epic full-grown 
’and full-armed, like its own Athene, 
from the head of Homer, and the time 
when Aischylus slaughtered Persians at 





*From an English Magazine. 



































































444 Married Life as a Theme for Poets. 


Salamis and exhibited their ghosts upon 
the stage of Athens. The forte of the 
Athenian drama certainly does not lie in 
the representation of love. But then it 
must be remembered that the Attic stage 
was eminently the domain of stateliness 
and conventionality, that waxen masks 
frozen into one unchanging no-expression 
to which even Charles Kean can only fee- 
bly approach, would have been an inade- 
quate instrument for rendering so emi- 
nently versatile and variable a passion as 
love, even reflected in the countenance of 
an ancient philosopher or a modern math- 
ematician. Besides, the construction of 
the mouthpiece of these masks, to serve 
for a speaking trumpet, could only have 
illustrated one rather curious scene, be- 
longing more to comedy than tragedy—a 
gentleman proposing to a lady who is 
stone-deaf. Fancy Romeo, major humano 
by ten inches of cork sole, sweeping along 
the stage with a drawing-room train of 
dowager dimensions, and bawling, “I 
would I were a glove upon that hand,” 
through the sort of instrument with which 
the captain of the Bellerophon speaks the 
Arrogant half a mile off. Or, still worse, 
Juliet sighing through the same instru- 
ment, ‘““O, Romeo! O, gentle Romeo!” 
and all that wondrous play of passion not 
once flushing up in the cheek or kindling 
in the eye. But the ugliest old hag that 
ever rode a broomstick would be less re- 
pellent of the gentler emotions than an 
Automaton Venus, made to speak through 
a vox humana organ pipe. In short, 
without insisting upon the social cireum- 
stances of Athenian women, and the pe- 
culiar notions that regulated Athenian 
tragedy, these mere mechanical condi- 
tions under which the tragedians wrote, 
are sufficient to account for the insignifi- 
cant part assigned to love in their compo- 
sitions, though their chorusses abound in 
passages of the highest lyrical beauty and 
fervour, which indicate that the passion 
was still as powerful as ever to sway the 
feelings and excite the imagination. 
When the stage became again a mirror of 
actual contemporaneous life without dis- 
guise, as in the later comedy of Menan- 
der and his Latin imitator Terence, we 
find that even the mechanical obstacles 
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before mentioned were not so insuperable 
but that women play an important part 
in these dramas, and love becomes a pro- 
minent motive and a principal attraction, 
Pindar unfortunately gave himself up to 
the turf, the prize-ring, and a curious 
kind of Pagan high church hagiology, 
much as if the editor of Bell’s Life, the 
author of Boxiana, and the poet of the 
Christian Year, were all three gentlemen 
in one. The universal human vein shows 
itself, however, here and there, with a 
strange gleam of tenderness, in stray bio- 
graphical allusions and moral reflections, 
interspersed with the main subject in 
hand, which is always to celebrate some 
Derby event of that old time, or to trace 
up the lineage of Hellenic game-chickens 
and White-headed Bobs to Hercules. In 
Theocritus, again, love is “the main 
haunt and region” of the song, and that 
song about the sweetest whose echo still 
sounds over the water of Time from the 
dim shore of ancient Hellas. Then if we 
come somewhat nearer to our own times, 
and to poets who have influenced modern 
literature—at least, up to a very recent 
period—more than their greater Hellenic 
brethren have done, the names of Ovid 
and Horace suffice to carry on the succes- 
sion. Horace certainly wrote plenty of 
good moral sentiment and patriotism of 
the sort possible under a despotism of the 
modern French type ; but he will always 
be for us the little fat man who loved and 
lived with various Lalages, and made 
them, we feel perfectly assured, of more 
account in his existence than the great 
“nephew of his uncle,” his prime minis- 
ter Meecenas, or even, we fear, than the 
Palatine Apollo himself, and that Jupiter 
Maximus who half frightened the little 
sceptic with summer thunder, Even the 
grandiloquent Virgil cannot get through 
with his epic without a strong spice of 
love, and pious ineas vindicates for him- 
self the English as well as the Latin 
force of the stereotyped epithet by behay- 
ing like a scoundrel to a woman, and 
sneaking off without even saying good- 
bye, or leaving a christening-cup for the 
possible Tyrian Iulus. That episode has 
saved the neid from becoming a mere 
scholar’s poem, in spite of its magnificent 
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versification. And when a greater than 
Virgil took up his mantle, was it not—by 
permission of the allegorists, be it spo- 
ken—by the woman whom he loved that 
Dante was guided to the Heaven of Hea- 
vens—to the presence of the ineffable? 
Nay, was it not in reality under her gui- 
dance 


Donna beata e bella 
Tal che di comandare io la richiesi,— 


as her messenger says of her, that the poet 
ventured all through that mystic voyage? 
by her goodness, sweetness and beauty 
alone that his heart was sustained amid 
the wrongs, the torments, the purgatorial 
discipline of life? by the light of love 
alone that life became to him tolerable 
and intelligible? And in spite of his 
stern theology, with its 


Lasciate ogni speranza voi ch’ entrate, 


is it not just amid hell’s fiercest torments 
that love—the most passionate, the most 
sensuous love of man and woman—shows 
itself to him mightier than the torment, 
outbraving despair, and stronger in its 
own simple strength than Hell and Fate, 
and that terrible foreknowledge of an 
eternity without hope? It is needless to 
pursue a topic so familiar through the 
great names of modern poetry, Only 
conceive this passion of love blotted out 
from the pages of our own first-class po- 
ets, from Chaucer, from Spenser, from 
Shakspeare, from Milton—what a sky 
without its sun would remain! what an 
earth without its verdure, its streams, and 
its flowers? Something, no doubt, there 
would be still to attract us in the man- 
ner-painting, the grand thoughts, the 
vivid natural descriptions ; but even these 
would have l.st a charm that now often 
insensibly mingles with them and enhan- 
ces them. And the poor minors? where 
would they be? All of them in the 
same category that Drayton’s Polyolbion, 
Browne’s Britannia’s Pastorals, Dave- 
nant’s Gondibert, were in before Southey 
and Co. fanned a small flame of anti- 
quarian poetic enthusiasm, and are .in 
again now that small flame has gone out. 
Here and there some lyric, short and 
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tersely expressed, would survive in popu- 
lar esteem, especially if married to fine 
music; but the bulk would float in undis- 
tinguished heaps by Lethe’s wharf, and 
scientific cultivators of literature would 
resort to them, as agriculturists do to the 
guano stores, to fertilize dry brains, and 
astonish the world with spasmodic crops 
of lectures on historical development of 
poetry, and so forth. If we go on to 
English poetry since the Revolution, we 
find the same, or even greater predomi- 
nance of this single element of emotion. 
With the exception of a few reflective 
and satirical poems—that is, with the ex- 
ception of versified sermons and essays 
borrowing some of the ornaments of po- 
etry proper—where is the really popular 
poem that does not depend for its main 
charm on its pictures of love? What 
would even Walter Scott himself be with- 
out it? Cowper indeed is a real excep- 
tion, so far as his poetry does not come 
under the head of reflective or satirical, 
as most of it does; but Cowper was no 
less exceptionable as a ma’ than a poet: 
he fell, however, early in life into hypo- 
chondria and confirmed valetudinarian- 
ism, and was anything but a normal spe- 
cimen of the warm-blooded male mam- 
mal whose differentia is poetry-writing. 
Byron, Shelley; Keats, Coleridge, have 
written the poetry of passion since the 
Elizabethans; Moore wrote little else, 
than sentimental love poetry; Campbell’s 
Gertrude stands highest of his long po- 
ems; and if Wordsworth thought to wield 
a poet’s influence while he regarded the 
poet’s mightiest spell as a Circean drug, 
has not the result been that he is more 
respected than loved, almost universally 
acknowledged to be a great teacher but a 
heavy writer, and that the poems and 
passages of his which are the greatest fa- 
vourites are precisely those, like Laoda- 
mia, Ruth, She was a Phantom, &c., in 
which he has mingled this spell, or com- 
posed his enchantment entirely of it. We 
will not say a word here of Mr. Tenny- 
son, for his name alone at once brings to 
the mind some of the most delicious love 
poetry in the English language, however 
much noble poetry of another kind it may 
also recall. 
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The cynic, then, with whom we started, 
and whom our readers will probably have 
forgotten, has certainly no great reason 
to pique himself upon the support his 
opinions obtain from the poets, so far as 
his and their estimate of love are brought 
into direct comparison. But the fact 
that he would not fail to notice as char- 
acteristic in the poetical estimate, and 
supporting his own opinion rather than 
theirs of the worth of women and of the 
influence of love upon human happiness, 
is that, with a very few exceptions, the 
poets expend their raptures upon the 
period of courtship rather than of mar- 
riage, upon the pursuit rather than the 
attainment, as if a woman were like a fox, 
precious only for the excitement of the 
chase, worthless when won. Or if they 
venture at all beyond the wedding-day, 
it is too often to treat marriage—accor- 
ding to the terrible mot of Sophie Ar- 
nauld—as the sacrament of adultery. A 
vast quantity of literature turning on 
this crime is written indeed in the spirit of 
that typical young Parisian who, seeing 
an injured hasband on the stage shoot 
his wife’s seducer, was heard to mutter to 
himself, cochon de mari! And our cyni- 
cal friend might go over nearly the same 
range of poetry that we have taken, and 
would show us that Briseis was not the 
wife, but the mistress, of Achilles; that 
Helen’s husband was not Paris, but Mene- 
lus. He would add that Odysseus only 
sighed for Penelope while he was away 
from her, enduring moil and toil in the 
trenches before Troy, and remembering 
the substantial comforts of his inland 
home, as well as its sentimental attrac- 
tions; moreover, that as soon as he re- 
turned he was tired of his wife, and 
finally could not stand domestic felicity 
any longer, but proceeded on a voyage 
with an extremely vague destination, 
from which he took good care never to 
return. The Greek tragedians, too, 
would furnish our friend with ample 
materials for his humour. Though there 
is little enough in their plays of that 
love which is the flower of life, making 
youth glorious, manhood calm and strong, 
and age peaceful and serene, there is 
enough to spare of all the foul and terri- 
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bie results that belong to the corrup- 
tion of this consummate excellence. We 
should hear of Clytemnestra and Phzedra; 
of Deianira and Medea; be told proba- 
bly that the Furies were represented as 
women ; that mythology, the mother of 
poetry, began and continued in this key, 
having little to say of faithful wives and 
constant lovers, but delighting in vagrant 
loves, in ladies celestial and semi-celes- 
tial, all acting with the largest liberality. 
We fear, too, that the lovers in the Pas- 
torals of Theocritus, had not been in the 
register’s office; and Queen Dido could 
no more have been received at Queen 
Victoria’s court than Queen Isabella the 
Second. The loves of Ovid and Horace 
were little better, it is to be feared, than 
that poor Violetta at whom the great 
Times has been letting off such tremen- 
dously overcharged artillery. Dante, too, 
unfortunately had a wife and children at 
home all the time he was taking that 
mystic journey under the protection of 
the donna beata e bella; and Petrarch’s 
Laura, par excellence the type of a poet’s 
mistress, was another man’s wife. The 
ladies of the present day would scarcely 
thank Chaucer for his portraiture of 
Griselda; and the Wife of Bath, which, it 
is said, Dr. Doddridge used to read aloud 
to the young misses of his pious circle, 
cannot be considered on the whole com- 
plimentary to the fairer half of mankind. 
The only thoroughly charming wife which 
Shakspeare represents, was married to a 
black man and throttled by him in the 
honeymoon or shortly after. 

Spenser’s idolatry was paid to a maiden 
queen, on the very ground of her maiden- 
hood. Milton’s Eve—no less, the cynic 
would say, from the poet’s personal ex- 
perience of married life than from his 
historical necessity—ruined her husband, 
and brought upon the whole world sin, 
woe, and death. Our “ Augustan” poets 
were not as a class, sentimental men. 
Swift, Pope, and Addison are three per- 
sons as thoroughly desillusionnés as M. 
de Rochefoucauld himself; and Matthew 
Prior turned for such feminine consola- 
tions as he needed to the Lalages of 
Drury Lane. Byron, Scott, Shelley, Keats, 
all paint courtship, not marriage; if 
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Burns wrote John Anderson my Jo, John, 
and The Cotter’s Saturday Night, he 
wrote Amang the Rigs of Barley with 
quite as much gusto, and modulated into 
that key a great deal ofteney than into 
any other. Mr. Tennyson has indeed 
written the Miller’s Daughter, and the 
close of the Princess ; but we should be 
reminded that the latter is merely a 
lover’s anticipation, his ideal picture of 
what married life should be, and that the 
miller’s daughter’s husband is not a stri- 
kingly interesting person, if he be not to 
be called decidedly imbecile, instead of 
the two charming songs of which he claims 
the authorship. 

The cynic has unquestionably a strong 
prima facie case. It is a remarkable 
fact, that love has been almost uniformly 
rejected, as offering no available material 
for high poetry, except in its corruption, 
as a theme for tragedy; while, on the 
other hand, satirical and comic writers 
have exhausted ridicule and malignity in 
depicting the vices, the absurdities, and 
the mean miseries, of people who are ill- 
matched in marriage. As we believe 
that the elements of high poetry exist 
wherever human hearts beat with true 
vital heat; and as we furthermore believe 
that the emotional and truly human life 
of a man and woman, so far from being 
over when, from lovers, they become 
husband and wife, then only begins to 
attain its full growth and capacity of 
bearing fruit and flower of perennial 
beauty and fragrance, we are tempted to 
inquire into some of the causes of this 
one-sidedness which we have charged the 
poets with, and to indicate briefly some 
of the real poetical capabilities of wedded 
love, and the sort of treatment they re- 
quire in being wrought into actual poems. 

The first and most obvious temptation 
to limit the poetical representation of 
love to the period before marriage, lies in 
the fact that this period seems spontane- 
ously to supply that beginning, middle, and 
end which narrative or dramatic poems 
are truly enough supposed to require. 
Courtship, in ordinary cases, divides itself 
into two phases, the termination of each 
of which is a point of definite interest, 
towards which all the incidents, all the 
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talk, all the surprises, suspensions, diffi- 
ulties, and triumphs, which make up the 
plot of a love story, are directly subor- 
dinated. A man falls in love with a 
woman, and has to win his way by de- 
grees more or less rapid and eventful, to 
her affection ; this is the first phase, rich, 
as experience proves, in elements of 
poetical pleasure, which all men and 
women are capable of enjoying without 
effort. Then follows the period, richer 
still in all the materials for varied in- 
cident, in which the social arrange- 
ments come in to interpose obstacles be- 
tween the lover and his mistress, and to 
keep the interest of the reader or specta- 
tor always on the stretch. The advantage 
is beyond all computation which this 
natural framework, made ready to his 
hand, confers upon the poet who seeks 
mainly to amuse his audience by a series 
of connected occurrences, in each of 
which the least cultivated, the least 
thoughtful, the least generous, can take 
an interest that demands no strain, 
scarcely any activity, of the imagination, 
the heart, or the reason. And the free, 
vigorous exercise of the imagination is 
so rare among mankind, that it is little 
wonder that poets have been content with 
making their appeals to sympathies that 
are sure to have been familiar to the 
hearts of their audience at some time or 
other in the actual experience of life, and 
need but the faintest outline of reality in 
the representation to awaken them again. 

But though it must be allowed that the 
love of husband and wife offers no such 
obvious and facile series of connected in- 
cidents, with well-marked divisions, and 
all tending, by due gradations of interest, 
to one event, and though in proportion 
as the interest of poetry is made to turn 
less on striking outward circumstances, a 
heavier demand is made upon the imagi- 
nation of both writer and reader, and a 
a mere passive reception of familiar 
thoughts and feelings becomes no longer 
sufficient for the enjoyment of the poem ; 
yet this only amounts to saying that 
poetry has some higher function than to 
amuse idle people, some nobler office in 
cultivating the heart, and enlarging the 
range of the inner life, than can be at- 
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tributed to it so long as it merely strikes 
on the chord of feeling, or at the best 
plays over and over again, from the be- 
ginning of time to its close, the same 


old tune in different keys and on dif-- 


ferent instruments. It is, indeed, quite 
true that it would be impossible to mark 
the commencement of any poem, which 
should deal with ordinary wedded love as 
its main subject, by an event as definite 
as the first meeting of a man with his 
future mistress, or a feeling as definite, 
as distinct from his previous state of 
mind, as the first awakening of the pas- 
sion that is to rule his life henceforward 
through the story. The same remark 
applies as forcibly to the want of any 
event equally definite with marriage to 
serve for a termination, unless all such 
poems were to have a mournful close, 
and end with a death-bed, or fall into the 
old tragic vein of seduction, adultery, 
and murder. We must candidly consent 
to give up that source of interest which 
lies in the changes produced upon the 
outward relation, upon the union or 
separation of outward existence between 
the two persons whose inner relations, 
whose mutual influence upon each other, 
and affection towards each other, are by 
supposition the subject of the poem. In- 
stead of watching the formation of a 
double star, and having all our interest 
concentrated upon the critical moment 
when the attraction of one for the other 
finally draws them within the inevitable 
vortex in which they are henceforth 
eternally to revolve, we have to explore 
the laws and witness the phenomena of 
their mutual action, henceforward bound 
by a limit in the’ preservation of which 
consists the whole peculiarity, the whole 
interest, of this class of objects. Or, if 
we may be allowed another illustration 
from physical science, instead of having 
to deal with a problem mainly dinamical, 
we advance into the higher because more 
complex and mysterious region of chemis- 
try, and are dealing, not with the mutual 
action of distinct bodies, but with the 
composition of bodies, with the changes 
their constituent atoms undergo by com- 
bination, and by the action of the subtile 
elements—heat, light, electricity, and so 
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forth. Will any one deny that the 
analogy isa true analogy? And if it be 
so, is it not mere sloth and dullness, 
mere want of subtile imagination, of 
delicate seysibility, that can complain of 
want of incident, and consequent want of 
interest, in the drama of wedded love? 
There can be no want of interest so long 
as character influences fortune, and for- 
tune character; so long as the destinies 
of human beings in this world are carved 
out by their virtues and their vices; so 
long as wisdom and goodness sweeten 
the bitterest cup of adversity ; so long as 
folly and wickedness infuse gall into the 
bowl of nectar which fortune hands her 
favourites in jewelled gold. It is the 
stupidity of poets which can see no inci- 
dent in married life so long as the marri- 
age vow is kept to the letter in the 
grossest interpretation of that letter; and 
which has for the most part induced them, 
when they have introduced married peo- 
ple at all, to use marriage to give a 
spicier piquancy to intrigue, or a darker 
glow to hatred and revenge. 

But this notion of want of incident 
unfitting married love to be a subject for 
poetry which is closely connected with 
another notion still more false, vulgar, 
and immoral. The romance of life is 
over, it is said, with marriage; nothing 
like marriage is the congenial reply, for 
destroying illusions and nonsense. In 
which notable specimens of “the wis- 
dom of many men expressed in the wit 
of one,” as a lordly living statesman de- 
fines a proverb, there are two remarkable 
assertions involved. The first is that 
love is an illusion ; the second, that mar- 
riage destroys it. We may concede to 
the wisdom of the market-place thus 
much of the truth, that the love which 
marriage destroys is unquestionably an 
illusion. We may also concede to it this 
further truth, that the love of husband 
and wife, is no more the love of the man 
and woman in the days of their courtship, 
than the blossom of the peach is the 
peach, or the green shoots of corn that 
peep above the snows of February are the 
harvest that waves its broad billows of 
red and gold in the autumn sun. If 
indeed there are persons so silly as 
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to dream, in their days of courtship, 
that life can be an Arcadian para- 
dise, where caution, self-restraint, and 
self-denial are needless; where inex- 
haustible blisses fall like dew’ on human 


’ Jilies that have only to be lovely ; a world 


from which the conception of pain and 
imperfection, sin, discipline, and moral 
growth are excluded, marriage undoubt- 
edly does destroy this illusion, as life 
would destroy it were marriage out of 
the question. If, too, attracted originally 
to each other by some slight and indefina- 
ble charm, by some chord of sympathy 
vibrating in harmony at a moment’s 
accidental touch, often by the mere force 
of the tendency at a particular age to 
what the great Florentine calls— 


Amor che al cor gentil ratto s’apprende. 
Amor che a nullo amato amar perdona, 


two young persons fancy that this sub- 
tle charm, this mysterious attraction, 
is endowed with the eternal strength to 
stand the shocks of time, the temptations 
of fresh attractions, the more fatal be- 
cause more continual sap of unresting 
egotism, ever active to throw down the 
outworks and undermine the citadel of 
love ; and trusting to it alone, think that 
wedded happiness can be maintained with- 
out self-discipline, mutual esteem and for- 
bearance; without the charity which cov- 
ers the defects it silently studies to re- 
move; without the wisdom and the mu- 
tual understanding of character to which 
profound and patient love can alone at- 
tain—this is an illusion which marriage 
will destroy. What is, however, gene- 
rally meant by the sayings we have 
quoted, is, that there is nothing like mar- 
riage for taking the passion out of people, 
for taking out of them all disinterested 
aspirations, all noble hopes and fears, all 
delicacy of sentiment, all purity of mind, 
all warmth of heart—nothing like marri- 
age for making them see, in respectable 
money-making, in respectable dinners, 
respectable furniture, carriages, and s0 
forth, the be-all and the end-ail of human 
existence. So far as marriage in ‘our 
actual world realizes these noble predic- 
tions ;—and, so far as it does, the result 
is mainly owing to the miserable views 
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of life and its purposes which society 
instils into the youth of both sexes ; 
being still, as in Plato’s time, the 
sophist par excellence, of which all indi- 
vidual talking and writing sophists are 
but feeble copies—just so far is married 
love, if the phrase is to be so outrageous- 
ly perverted, utterly unfit for any high 
poetry, except a great master of tragedy 
should take in hand to render into lan- 
guage the too common tragi-comedy of a 
human soul metamorphosing itself into a 
muckworm. But surely every one can 
look round among his acquaintances, and 
find marriages that are not after this 
type, marriages which 


have wrought 
Two spirits to one equal mind, 
With blessings heyond hope or thought, 
With blessings which no words can find. 


The romance of life gone! when with 
the humblest and most sordid cares of 
life are intimately associated the calm de- 
lights, the settled bliss of home; when 
upon duties, in themselves perhaps often 
wearisome and uninteresting, hang the 
prosperity and the happiness of wife and 
children, where there is no mean hope, 
because there is no hope in which regard 
for others does not largely mingle—no 
base fear, because suffering and distress 
cannot affect self alone; when the sel- 
fishness which turns honest industry to 
greed and noble ambition to egotistical 
lust of power is exorcised ; when life be- 
comes a perpetual exercise of duties 
which are delights, and delights which 
are duties. 


Once romance meant chivalry ; and the 
hero of romance was the man who did 
his knightly devoirs, and was true and 
loyal to God and his lady-love. If with 
us it has come to mean the sensual fan- 
cies of nerveless boys, and the sickly 
reveries of girls for whose higher facul- 
ties society can find no employment, it is 
only another instance in which the pres- 
ent is not so much wiser and grander 
than the past, as its flatterers are fond of 
imagining. To us it appears that where 
the capacity for generous devotion, for 
manly courage, for steadfast faith and 
love, exists, there exists the main element 
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of romance; and that where the circum- 
stances of life are most favourable for 
the development of these qualities in ac- 
tion, they are romantic circumstances, 
whether the person displaying them be, 
like Alton Locke, a tailor; or, like King 
Arthur, a man of stalwart arm and lord- 
ly presence. Nor do we see that the gi- 
ants, dragons, and other monsters of the 
old romance, are in themselves one whit 
more interesting than the obstacies that 
beset the true modern knight in his 
struggles to perform manfully the duties 
of his life, and to carry out the noble 
spirit of that vow which he has solemnly 
taken at the altar, to love, comfort, hon- 
our, and keep in sickness and in health, 
the woman who has put her youth, her 
beauty, her life, and happiness into his 
hands. 

It may, however, be said that married 
life, when it is not utterly corrupted into 
crime and wretchedness ; when, that is, 
it in any degree answers to its ideal—is 
necessarily monotonous; and _ that, 
though to the husband and wife it may 
be a perpetual source of discipline and 
delight, it offers no scope to the poet, 
whose story must march, his characters 
develop, and their passions and affections 
exhibit change, graduation, and culmina- 
tion. We have already admitted so 
much of this objection, as to concede to 
the period before marriage greater facili- 
ties for marked gradations of interest de- 
pending on changes in the outward rela- 
tions of the persons whose fortunes and 
feelings are being narrated. We have 
said that those outward relations once 
fixed by marriage, the action of the poem 
which is to depict married love must lie 
within narrow limits, and that its inter- 
est must depend on more subtile delinea- 
tion of shades of character and feeling, 
on a perception, in a word, of those ef- 
fects which spring from the conduct of 
the affections in married life, and those 
influences which circumstance and char- 
acter combine to work in the affections, 
and which, slight and commonplace as 
some persons may choose to think them, 
are important enough to make human be- 
ings happy or miserable, and varied 
enough to account for all the differences 
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that an observant eye can find in modern 
family life. And the fact, which few 
persons will dispute, that in our actual 
family life there is found, quite irrespec- 
tive of distinctions of class and differen- 
ces of wealth, every possible gradation 
of happiness and misery, of vulgarity 
and refinement, of folly and wisdom, of 
genial sense and fantastic absurdity, is a 
sufficient answer to those who talk of the 
monotony of married life as an objection 
to its fitness for yielding materials for po- 
etry. In real truth, there is much more 
monotony in courtship than in marriage. 
A sort of spasmodic and, to spectators 
well acquainted with the parties, a some- 
what comic amiability is the general mask 
under the genuine features of the char- 
acter are hidden. Moreover, the ordinary 
interests of life become throughout that 
period, comparatively insipid; and lov- 
ers are proverbially stupid and tiresome 
to every one but themselves. No doubt 
this has its compensating advantage for 
the poet, who transforms his readers into 


the lovers for the time being ; but it cer- © 


tainly gives monotony to all manifesta- 
tions of the passion in this its spring- 
time, which is not found in the same pas- 
sion when the character has recovered 
from the first shock, and love, with all its 
interests, again enters into the heart, but 
invested with new charms and higher 
responsibilities, and with the deeper, full- 
er affections swelling in a steady current 
through the pulses. 

So much for those more obvious objec- 
tions that may in great measure account 
for the almost universal rejection of mar- 
ried love as a theme for poetry. We do 
not care to argue against any one who 
says, much less any one who thinks, that 
it is only young men and women who are 
interesting. Even with respect to mere 
sensuous beauty, it is a great absurdity 
to suppose that its splendour and charm 
are confined to two or three years of early 
womanhood. ‘ Beaucoup de femmes de 
trente ans,” says a shrewd French wri- 
ter, after enumerating the supposed at- 
tractions of youth in women, “ont con- 
servé ces avantages; beaucoup de fem- 
mes de dix-huit ans ne les ont plus ou ne 
les ont jamais en.” Certainly no English- 
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man .who uses his eyes needs this assu- 
rance; and no one who delights in the so- 
ciety of women can doubt that they con- 
tinue to grow in all that charms the heart 
and intellect, in all the materials of poe- 
try, after they become wives and mothers. 

There is, however, one solid objection 
to the tenor of our remarks to which 
we are inclined to give great weight. We 
can fancy many persons, for whose opin- 
ions we have the highest respect, protest- 
ing against the intrusion of the poet into 
the recesses of married life, against the 
analysis of feelings that were not given 
us to amuse ourselves with, against 


Those who, setting wide the doors that bar 
The secret bridal chambers of the heart, 
Let in the day. 


Literature was made for man, and not 
man for literature. There are, unques- 
tionably, scenes which the imagination 
had better leave alone, thoughts which 
should find no utterance in printed 
speech, feelings upon which the light and 
air cannot dwell without tainting them. 
But without in the slightest degree trench- 
ing upon ground that should be sacred to 
silence, we conceiye married life, as one 
of the most powerful influences at work 
upon the character and happiness of in. 
dividuals and of nations: to present ca- 
pabilities of noble and beautiful poetry, 
that, so far from weakening the strength 
or vulgarizing the delicacy of domestic 
affection, would exalt and refine it. We 
see no reason for supposing the conjugal 
relation would suffer in purity or sponta- 
neous power by being passed through the 
alembic of a great poet’s imagination. 
If it became the subject of morbid poe- 
try or of weak maudlin poetry—suppo- 
sing such a combination of terms allow- 
able—the same result would follow as 
from the morbid or weak treatment of 
any other powerful human emotion—the 
poet would influence only weak and mor- 
bid people. Nor do we see that the dan- 
ger is really so great of getting morbid, 
trashy, unhealthy poetry on this subject 
as on the more familiar subject of love 
before marriage. It would demand quali- 
ties of genius which in themselves are a 
strong guarantee—the power and the 


taste of delineating subtle shades of char- 
acter and feeling, a perception of the 
character upon fortune, an insight into 
the working of practical life upon the 
affections, and their reaction upon it. 
Such topics are not to the taste, or within 
the capacity, of melodramatic or sensu- 
alized minds; and whatever good poetry 
was produced on the subject would, as 
all good poetry does, abide and work 
upon the highest class of minds, and go 
on ever spreading its wholesome influ- 
ence, and giving the tares less and less 
room to grow. Our domestic life is not 
so uniformly beautiful as that it may not 
be profited by having its faults, its short- 
comings, its miseries brought into the full 
light of consciousness, as only poets can 
bring them ; and bright pictures of what 
that life might be, what it sometimes is 
in actual experience, may surely do good 
as well as give pleasure. But we are 
not so much concerned to vindicate a 
large field of strictly ethical teaching for 
poetry as to open to her almost untried 
and certainly unhacknied regions of beau- 
ty, pathos, and varied human interest; 
to bid her cease to stop at the threshold 
and boldly, fearlessly, and reverently pen- 
etrate into the inner shrine of love— 
cease to sing forever of the spring-green 
and the promise, and remember that love 
has its flush of summer, and its glow of 
autumn, and its winter’s lonely desola- 
tion. Happily, we have not to advocate 
a theory without being able to produce 
recent cases of successful practice. Mr. 
Kingsley’s Saint’s Tragedy, those poems 
by Mr. Tennyson of which we have al- 
ready spoken, and some of the most beau- 
tiful of Mr. Browning’s lyrical poems, as 
well as his narrative poem of The Flight 
of the Duchess, and such a character- 
piece as his Andrea del Sarto, will indi- 
cate sufficiently how rich a field lies wait- 
ing for observation and delineation in po- 
etry of the highest order. Some of the 
pieces introduced upon our stage within 
the last few years, principally of French 
origin—such as, for instance, S¢ill Waters 
Run Deep—in spite of the coarse tenden- 
cy to make adultery too constant a fea- 
ture of the action, point to the capabili- 
ties of the subject for lighter treatment. 
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One word before we close upon two spe- 
cial advantages to be anticipated from 
the habitual extension of poetical repre- 
sentation to married love. The subject, 
in the first place, interests mature men 
and women, who feel, at the perpetual 
iteration of the first stage of passion in 
literature, much as if their bodily diet 
were confined to syllabub and sweetmeats. 
Poetry is comparatively little read by 
grown people who do not pretend to cul- 
tivate literature as a special study—main- 
ly, we apprehend, because it confines it- 
self to repeating, with a variety of cir- 
cumstance, experiences which they have 
passed through, and of the partial and 
one-sided truth of which they have long 
ago been convinced by their more mature 
experience. A poetry which interpreted 
to them their own lives, which made them 
see in those lives elements of beauty and 
greatness, of pathos and peril, would 
win their attention, stimulate their inter- 
est, and refine their feelings, just as much 
as the same effects are produced by ordi- 
nary love poetry on the young. We 
shall not argue the question whether the 
latter effect has been upon the whole for 
good or not; such an assumption lies at 
the root of all discussion upon particular 
extensions of the poetic range. To us it 
appears indisputable that, along with 
some perils, the representation of any 
phase of human life by a man of genuine 
poetic power is a step towards improving 
that phase practically, as well as an en- 
largement of the range of that life which 
forms so important a part of a modern 
man’s cultivation, the life he partakes by 
imaginative sympathy. 

A second advantage which we should 
anticipate from the proposed extension 
would be the creation of a literature 
which would, in some important respects, 
rival and outweigh any real attraction 
which the properly styled “literature of 
prostitution” may have for any but mau- 
vais sujets. It may shock some good and 
innocent people to be told that such lite- 
rature is attractive to any but abandoned 
men and women. A statistical account 
of the perusal of the worst class of 
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French novels by the educated classes 
of this Christian and highly moral coun- 
try would probably be a startling revela- 
tion. One can only say off hand, that a 
familiar acquaintance with this class of 
works is commonly displayed in society ; 
and the reasons are not very recondite. 
These novels depict a certain kind of 
real life without reserve; there is flesh 
and blood in them; and though some of 
the attraction is due to the mere fact 
that they trench on forbidden ground, 
some to the fact that they stimu- 
late tendencies strong enough in most 
men, and some to their revelations of 
scenes invested with the charm of a li- 
cense happily not familiar to the actual 
experiences of the majority of their read- 
ers, there can be little question that one 
strong attraction they possess is due to 
their being neither simply sentimental 
nor simply ascetic. In accordance with 
an established maxim, which tells us 
that, corruptio optimi pessima est, these 
books are almost inconceivably worth- 
less, even from an artistic point of view, 
but the passions of these novels are those 
of grown people, and not of babies or 
cherubim. We can conceive a pure poe- 
try which should deal with the men and 
women of society in as fearless and un- 
abashed a spirit, and which should beat 
this demon of the stews at his own mag- 
ic,—should snatch the wand from the 
hand of Comus, and reverse all his might- 
iest spells; though, doubtless, this task 
belongs more to prose fiction, as the ob- 
jectionable works are themselves prose 
fictions. In the poems we have already 
mentioned, this has been done. There is 
no reason why literature, or poetry in 
particular, should be dedicated virginibus 
puerisque ; men and women want men’s 
and women’s poetry; the affections and 
the passions make up the poetical element 
of life, and no poetry will commend it- 
self to men and women so strongly as 
that which deals with their own passions 
and affections. Again we say, we are 
not careful to guard our language against 
wilful misconstruction. 
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BOB RULY’S EXPERIENCES AT THE FAIR. 
Ruty Hatz, November 8th, 1856. 


Once more on my Pegasus, anxious to caper 
With a gait anapeestic, I bound o’er the paper; 
Like the courser of Tam, I can say of my Peg 
That a better, I’m sure, never lifted a leg. 
Little cares he for feet—this gay charger of mine, 
But scampers away at the length of the line. 
With despatches he comes, which he’s ordered to bear 
To the Messenger sanctum from Vanity Fair. 
But a truce to the figure. Here goes the epistle: 
When I heard the shrill scream of the terrible whistle, 
For which I paid dearly, (like Benjamin Franklin, 
In whose memory always the swindle was rankling,) 
I knew I was borne on the steam’s mighty pinion 
To the capital town of the proud Old Dominion. 
“Oh, breathes there a man,” I exclaimed from my soul, 
But my breathing was stopped with the dust of the coal ; 
I wondered how fresh mountain breezes would fit you men 
Who spend all your lives in inhaling pure bitumen, 
And I blessed from my soul my own humble estate 
If such be the comforts you heap on the great. 
Arrived at the Depot, a great crowd of black men, 
Of omnibus drivers and porters and hackmen, 
All eried for my checks, till of patience bereft, 
I gave them a prompt one but over the left— 
For worn out with the noise of one impudent fellow 
I gave him a touch of my cotton umbrella— 
While fox quarter he roared till I thought he would burst— 
So I gave it, but not in the coin he asked first ; 
Then for fear of a row from the bustle I slunk, 
Like the elephant choosing to carry my trunk. 
First I sought the Exchange and there moistened my two lips 
With one of the bar-keeper’s finest mint-juleps— 
You have read in your classics how Jove the protector 
Called on Hebe for draughts of mellifluous nectar, 
(So runs the old story—but sceptical we be, 
For Buffon says the honey’s not made by a He bee,) 
But nectar is fabulous, Hebe a myth— 
Not so with the juleps of bar-keeper Smith. 
On seeking my bed-room, my journey I wended 
Up as many stair-steps as poor Putnam descended, 
And still at each flight though beginning to tire 
I was told like the Bible guest, “friend, go up higher” — 
Still, still I progressed, like the host democratic, 
And my room like my wit was decidedly attic. 
And oh! while I live can I ever forget 
The concourse of strangers and friends that I met, 
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Like the stars in the heaven, the sands on the shore, 
The bees from a hive, and a thousand things more— 
Yet three “I select from that”’ wonderful “ throng,” 

(As Harold once said in his glorious song, )— 

Tom Tipple, so drunk that he scarcely could stand, 

Staggers up through the bar-room to give me his hand— 
And says, “‘ should acquaintance so old be forgot,” 

And I thought that it should though the poet thought not. 
I hate of all things to be cold, but indeed he 
Was so very drunk and so shockingly seedy— 

He had “ got on a lark,” (the flash phrase of the age,) 
And you felt that his flight would be stopped in the cage— 
He smelt of tobacco and whiskey and ale, 

Was bound to be bound, and suggestive of bail. 

Then there was Hal Hazard, all pluck to the marrow, 

Yet like Moses persisting in dealing with Faro— 

But as Byron declares in the worst of his pieces 
“In this the resemblance between the twain ceases” — 
For this passion I’ve known him to recklessly pawn dress, 
And e’en for a stake he would swindle his laundress— 
Though to judge from the state of his collar and vest 
Her place was a sinecure office at best. 

Dick Doless was there, ever anxious to borrow 

Some trifling amount, he’d return it to-morrow— 

But never shall sun that to-morrow behold 
As the Lady Macbeth of king Duncan foretold. 

Yet Richard by far was the best of the set, 

Though loose in his contracts, and always in debt— 

And I think that he came to the Fair, Mr. Editor, 

To get rid of some ghost in the shape of a creditor. 

He was crammed with “ due” tickets, (maturity past,) 
Like the dews of the twilight they ever fell fast ; 

And still to the banks and the shavers a votary, 

More than half of his income was due to the notary— 

In the justice of which cebt he never believed, 

For a protest he thought was not value received. 

I conceived the bold plan to escape from this trio 

(Whose portraits I’ve drawn with the pencil of Clio,) 

So ‘‘1 threw off my friends, like a huntsman his pack,” 

And life’s hunt will be o’er ere I “‘ whistle them back ;” 

Then, leaving the gentlemen draining a flagon, 

I was whirled to the Fair in a furniture-wagon. 

And oh, as I passed through the South-eastern portal 

What a scene of delight met the eye of this mortal! 

Not Aineas when first the bright Campus Elysian 

Extended before his beatified vision— 

But a truce to the classics, my puir “ muse maun cower 
Sic” adventurous “flights are beyond her young power’”— 
And so with a strain less sublime I’ll relate 
What I saw as I passed through the South-eastern gate— 
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When the Paradise animals, harmless and tame, 
Each ran up to Adam, to learn his own name— 
When the beasts, as the flood was beginning to pelter, 
All fled to the ark of old Noah for shelter— 

These patriarchs old had a greater variety, 

But not greater numbers of bestial society. 


There were hogs in abundance, whose grunting and bristles 


Are not a fit theme for my graceful epistles ; 
For to introduce hogs in these verses of mine 
Were as foolish as casting my pearls before swine— 
There were Devons and Durhams all fat, sleek and lazy, 
And the lithe-limbed and fawn-footed cattle of Khaisi— 
There were sheep of all kinds in the spacious arena, 
The South Down, the Cotswold, the matchless Merino— 
But, alas! their fine fleece for another’s gay robe is, 
“Sic vellera fertis vos oves non vobis.”’ 
Then there were the fowls snugly cooped up together, 
Although not exactly all birds of a feather— 
There were geese keeping up a perpetual gabble 
Like their human name-sakes the geese of the rabble— 
There were Shanghai and Chittagong chickens, in fine, a 
Most splendid variety all cotch in China. 
But the muse doesn’t feel in the humour to tattle 
Of hogs and of sheep, and of chickens and cattle— 
For further particulars choosing to urge all 
To read Aisop’s fables and Georgics of Virgil— 
Then there were the jockies all whirling around 
At “two-forty” or less, and scarce touching the ground, 
Like Phaeton, son of the light-giving sire, 
Ambitious of setting the world upon fire. 
“ You'll run over a child, if you do not take care,” 
I said to one swell, with a wagon and pair, 
But he only replied, as the faster he drove ’em, 
“T think it quite likely, there’s so many of ’em.” 

As I wended my way through the mass of machinery, 
To get some fresh air and a glimpse of the scenery, 
I caught my old sweet-heart Matilda’s bright azure eye— 
She had come all the way to this cattle menagerie— 
But she bowed very'coldly and looked on the ground 
While I, little caring, kept bobbing around— 
I thought I would tell you, as you might evince a dint 
Of pity at such an unfortunate incident. 
But stranger than all are the tents just outside, as 
The Yankee imposters make money like Midas— 


With their monsters, and dwarfs and their thimble-rigs, darn ’em, 


They distance in swindling illustrious Barnum, 
To each annual Fair a new scion there comes 
Of that race so prolific of General Thumbs, 
Who sit in their tents like a little Pelides, 


With their cocked hat, and rapier which hung to their side is. 
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But I have not the time to remind you of half, 
There’s a calf with two legs and a leg with no calf— 
There’s a giant as big as Goliah of Gath, 

And a skeleton man that’s as thin as a lath— 

Who, strange though it seem, may truly be said 

By starving himself to make all of his bread— 

By the side of the “fat girl” per contrast he sat, 

As we suy at my farm “streak of lean and of fat”— 
There’s a man without arms, but a very good hand f 
With his toes to cut paper as you may command— 
There’s a woman with beard, and a horse without hair, 
And a hundred such things to be seen at the Fair. 

But all of these wonders are subjects apart, 

And belong to the fair like a mole or a wart— 

The great exhibition they cannot conceal, 

But revolve all around it like flies on a wheel. | 
Where the simple are gathered the knaves will inveigle, ; 
As the carcass attracts the keen scent of the eagle— 
So the tiger, the harpy, the rogue and the vulture all 
Meet at the Fair that we call Agricultural. 

But the poor man is blest; if a robber attacks him 

His safety consists in a very old maxim, 

To which you, Mr. Editor, are not a stranger, 

Those magical words, ‘‘ nought is never in danger.” 
For if the knave’s hand in his pocket e’er lingers 
He will find nothing there but his pilfering fingers. 
Apropos of pick-pockets I’ll wind up my letter 
With a story I heard, was there ever a better?— 

A father and son from a neighbouring county (full 
Of corn and tobacco, but of wit not so bountiful, ) 
Coming down to the Fair with some premium beeves, 
Like the traveller to Jericho, fell among thieves. 

“ Now, Jake,” says the father, “my dutiful sonny, ‘ 
Take your daddy’s advice and take care of your money, 

For be sure if you meet an unlucky mishap 
The loss shall come out of your share of the crap.” 

“Never fear me,” says Jacob, for very well J know 
No pick-pocket ketches a sight of my rhino— 
You look at them oxen, and don’t be afraid, I ; 
Believe I will step over yonder to Red Eye”— F 
Thus much to his sire said our confident hero, : 
But a fatal mishap brought his spirits to zero ; 
And soon through the crowd to his daddy he dashes, 
With his mouth all agape, and his face pale as ashes. 

“Oh! daddy, them light-fingered, what do you call it, 
Has tooken and stolen my watch and my wallet— 
Just give me enough my expenses to bear 
And cust if I a’ant seen the last of the Fair.” 

“Now, Jake,” cried the father, as red as a ruby, 

“‘ Now who would have thought you were such a great booby! 
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I have got half a mind not to lend you a dime 
To teach you to take better care the next time, 
But here is suffictent to bear your expenses— 
If you lose it, I’ll knock you clean out of your senses,” 

With this the good farmer then proudly began, 

With the air of a wise and superior man, 

To look for his purse in the depths of his pockets, 
When lo! his big eyes almost start from their sockets— 
The truth will appear, and the moment he sees it, 

“ Obsteterunt come, vox faucibus hesit ;” 

At last he cried out ‘Oh, my son they are witches, 
For I had all my money pinned up in my breeches— 
But alas, it is gone! we are both on a level, 

So the Fair and the rogues may all go to the devil.” 

And the last that I saw of the ill-fated pair 
They were flying away from the scenes of the Fair, 
While I still remained in reflection to toss over 
Th’ events of the day like a sapient philosopher. 

It brought to my mind the poor pilgrim of Bunyan 
Whose eyes were as red as if rubbed with an onion, 
As he saw his friend Faithful caught up in the air 
From the crimes and the follies of Vanity Fair— 
Well was it for him that his spirit was whirled, 

If his Fair was like this, from so cruel a world— 
For who knows, if he had not gone up like a rocket, 
But some villain had tried to be picking his pocket? 

Thus off from the Fair sneak the father and son, 
Their pleasure all vanished, their money all gone! 
They had promised before they came down with the cattle 
Some cakes for the children—the baby a rattle— 

But the cakes are all dough to the taste of the young 

And they’ve rattle enough in the “ good woman’s” tongue— 
And still they are picking, (I may as well mention,) 

Instead of their pockets, this bone of contention. 

From this story I’ve drawn a most excellent moral, 
Whene’er with the faults of a friend you would quarrel, 
Take care lest your friend may not haply descry 
A beam quite as large in your critical eye. 

Like the revels of Prospero, (magical agent, ) 

The Fair is all over, and faded the pageant— 

All hushed is the tent in the show of the cattle 
Like the tents of an army just after a battle— 
Each goes to his place and is heard of no more, 
The beasts upon two legs, the beasts upon four— 
To the shambles the beeves, to election the men, 
And the hog and the Editor each to his pen— 

The chickens and geese from confinement are loosed 
So I'll furl my goose-quills, and retire to roost. 

As the bee from the poisonous flower takes honey, 
So wisdom is often contained in the funny, 
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And unworthy I’d be of my garland of laurel 
If I failed to conclude with an apposite moral— 
So like the poor moralist Jaques in the play 
Who laughed at mankind in his cynical way, 
For this truthful position I’m ready to battle— 
The world is a Fair and the people but—cattle. 
While my head remains hot, or my pulses shall throb, 
I remain, my dear Thompson, yours faithfully— 


Bos. 





MEMOIR OF THE “SCHOOL OF ATHENS.” 


The suggestion that the Alumni of the 
University of Virginia should procure a 
copy of the “School of Athens,” to be 
presented by them to their Alma Mater, 
was made by Mr. Daniel H. London of 
Richmond. This gentleman visited Rome 
during the summer of 1850; and on his 
return to Richmond, in conversation with 
Col. Thomas H. Ellis, of the same city, 
mentioned this idea, which had occurred 
to him whilst contemplating the beauties 
of the great original in the Sala de Seg- 
natura. Col. Ellis determined if possi- 
ble to-carry out the suggestion. He 
corresponded with Mr. London, and after- 
wards, with the Chairman of the Faculty 
and the Rector of the University. Mr. 
London recommended an eminent Italian 
artist as a suitable person for executing 
the copy, and offered his services to make 
the proper remittances and to attending 
to the transmission and delivery of the 
painting in the event of its being ordered. 
The Faculty, through their Chairman, 
expressed the great pleasure with which 
they would receive on behalf of the Uni- 
versty such a testimonial from the Alum- 
ni; and the Rector, applauding the par- 
ticular selection made, gave assurance 
that the Board of Visitors would provide 
a place for the painting, in the new Hall 
which was then being erected at the Uni- 
versity as an addition to the Rotunda. 
Col. Ellis then requested Messrs. John S. 
Caskie, Socrates Maupin, Benjamin B. 
Minor and John R. Thompson, graduates 
of the University, and all at that time 


residents of Richmond, to act with him as 
acommittee. These gentlemen published 
a circular on the 17th of December 1850, 
explaining the design, appealing exclu- 
sively to those who had been students of 
the University, and asking a contribution 
of ten dollars from each, pledging them- 
selves faithfully to account for all sums 
they might receive, and annually to make 
report of their transactions to the Society 
of Alumni until the commission should 
be closed. 

In the Spring of 1851, the committee 
authorized and requested Mr. London 
who was about to revisit Europe, to order 
for them the “School of Athens” to be 
executed by Signore Mazzolini, of Rome; 
to pay for which, three of the commit- 
tee,—Col. Ellis, Judge Caskie and Mr. 
Thompson,—accepted his order on them, 
for $1500 payable six months after date. 

No member of the committee was able 
to attend the annual meeting of the So- 
ciety of Alumni in June of 185l1—and 
the communication which was intended 
as a substitute for their personal attend- 
ance, did not reach the gentleman to 
whom it was addressed until several 
days after the adjournment of the Socie- 
ty: 

On his arrival in Europe, Mr. London 
ascertained through his correspondents 
in Rome, that Signore Mazzolini could 
not undertake the copy. As his in- 
structions were limited to the employ- 
ment of that artist, he gave no order on 
the subject; but requested the house of 
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Pakenham, Hooker & Co., in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Cass our minister, and Mr, 
Saunders our consul, at Rome, to select 
another and ascertain the terms on which 
he would make the copy. 


The committee having been greatly 
disappointed in the receipt of contribu- 
tions—and being desirous of exercising 
the utmost care in the selection of an 
artist, requested Mr. London to defer 
executing their commission until further 
advised, 

But little more was done until the 
summer of 1852, when Mr. London again 
went to Europe. While in Paris, he saw 
M. Paul Balze, an eminent historical 
painter of France, who had copied fifty- 
two of the paintings of Raphael for the 
French Government. Among the copies 
made by him were two of the “ School of 
Athens”—one of which was deposited in 
the Library of Saint Genevieve, and the 
other in the Pantheon. So impressed 
was Mr. London with the beauty and 
faithfulness of these copies, and so abun- 
dant and satisfactory were the testimo- 
nials from the highest sources in refer- 
ence to Mr. Balze’s talent and skill, that 
he entered into preliminary arrange- 
ments with him for executing the paint- 
ing, agreeing to pay him $2500. The 
selection of M. Paul Balze was concurred 
in by Messrs. John L, Peyton, John R. 
Page, John G. Broadnax, A. Robert 
McKee and Edward G. Higginbotham, 
Alumni of the University, who were in 
Paris with Mr. London, and who, in a 
letter addressed to the committee, urged 
the employment of M. Balze, and quoted 
many distinguished authorities in proof 
of his peculiar qualification for the work. 

Before intelligence of these proceed- 
ings was received by the committee, Mr. 
William F. Wickham, of Hanover, then 
in Rome, had seen and conversed with 
Signore Mazzolini, and obtained from him 
& proposition for painting the picture. 
This proposition was forwarded to the 
University by the committee, to be laid 
before the Society of Alumni at their 
meeting in June of that year. The So- 
ciety declined to accept it; but, on mo- 
tion of Mr. N. H. Massie of Charlottes- 
ville, adopted resolutions as follows : 


“ Resolved unanimously, that the So- 
ciety of Alumni earnestly recommend to 
its members to unite in carrying out the 
design of procuring a copy of the 
‘School of Athens’ for the Univers'- 
ty. 

“ Resolved 2nd, that a committee of five 
be appointed for the purpose of commu- 
nicating the foregoing resolution to the 
members of this Society, and solicit their 
subscriptions to effect this object.” 


And the chair appointed on the com- 
mittee Messrs Thomas H. Ellis, John R. 
Thompson, Benjamin B. Minor, John 8. 
Caskie and Nathaniel H. Massie. 

The committee met in Richmond, early 
in September, Mr. D. H. London by 
invitation being present to confer with 
them. He proposed to deliver the pic- 
ture in Richmond executed by Paul 
Balze for the sum of $2500 ; $1000 to be 
paid in hand, $1000 at the expiration of 
twelve months, and $500 on the de- 
livery of the picture: the copy to be 
approved by Horace Vernet. The com- 
mittee felt themselves restricted by the 
terms of their appointment, and declined 
the offer. On the 9th of September, they 
issued a circular, addressed to the mem- 
bers of the Society, soliciting their sub- 
scriptions to effect the ohject in view. 

In November 1852, the committee pub- 
lished a notice, requesting all former 
students of the University who might be 
in Richmond to meet in the Hall of the 
House of Delegates on the evening of the 
2d of November; the object of the meet- 
ing being to take into consideration the 
means for promoting the interests of the 
Uaiversity, and to perfect the plan then 
in the hands of the committee for pro- 
curing a copy of the ‘School of Athens.’ 
The Hon. William Daniel, Jr., one of the 
Judges of the Court of Appeals, the 
Hon. Robert M. T. Hunter, one of the 
Senators in Congress, the Hon. Alexan- 
der H. H. Stuart, Secretary of the Inte- 
terior, and Alexander Rives, Esq., one of 
Delegates to the General Assembly,—all 
Alumni of the University,—were spe- 
cially invited to be present and to ad- 
dress the meeting. It was held, but 
under adverse circumstances, and . the 
committee were disappointed in arousing 
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. such a spirit as they had hoped to see 
evinced on the occasion. 

Col. Ellis, as Chairman and Treasurer 
of the committee, attended the meeting 
of the Society of Alumni at the Univer- 
sity, in June, 1853 ; made report of the 
proceedings of the committee ; and sub- 
mitted resolutions authorizing the com- 
mittee to contract for a copy of the 
“School of Athens” whenever they might 
have in hand $2500, and to subscribe 
$500 out of the funds of the Society to be 
paid to the committee forthwith in part 
of that sum. The subject was considered 
and discussed in an animated manner on 
three several occasions—and a decision 
finally postponed until the ensuing annu- 
al meeting of the Society. 

Mr. London was then in Europe, had 
again seen M. Balze, and still earnestly 
urged the committee not to lose the 
opportunity of engaging an artist who, 
by the consent of all who had seen his 
works, was competent to execute the task 
in a manner that would reflect the high- 
est honor upon himself and the subject. 

To the great surprise of the committee, 
their efforts for a long time seemed una- 
vailing ; and it was not until the Spring 
of 1855 that an opportunity offered which 
seemed to bring them within reach of the 
object at which they aimed. On the 
21st of April, in that year, they entered 
into an agreement with Mr. William A. 
Pratt of Richmond—by which he under- 
took to procure fur them a copy of the 
painting, by Paul Balze—and the com- 
mittee covenanted to pay him $1000, and 
to permit him to have the use of the 
painting for exhibition for three years 
from the day of its arrival in the United 
States—but at any time after the expira- 
tion of one year from its arrival in the 
United States, the committee were to 
have the right to demand and take the 
picture upon paying $1500 additional ; 
the estimated price of the painting de- 
livered and arranged in the place pro- 
vided for it at the University being 
$2500. gag 

At the date of this agreement, the 
committee had in hand only the sum of 
$138. 

Mr. Powhatan Ellis, Jr., of Richmond, 
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was then commissioned as an agent by 
the committee to solicit contributions in 
their name—and proceeded to the Uni- 


versity for that purpose. He acted 


without compensation, receiving only  - 
necessary travelling expenses. 

In October following, Mr. Pratt en- 
tered into a further agreement with the 
committee, by which he became their 
agent for the purpose of obtaining from 
the Alumni, students and friends of the 
University subscriptions and donations. 
His first report of collections was made 
in November, 1855, and after paying his 
expenses and the commission allowed 
him, yielded $515. His second report, 
made in June 1856, yielded $767. On 
the 4th of June, Mr. Pratt left New 
York for Paris, and on the 7th of July 
received the painting into his possession. 

The agreement between Mr. Pratt and 
the committee provided that the copy to 
be executed by M. Paul Balze was to be 
approved by competent judges in Paris. 
For this purpose, the committee on their 
part selected the Hon. John Y. Mason, 
United States’ Minister to France, and 
formerly one of the Visitors of the Uni- 
versity; Mr. Pratt on his part selected 
Horace Vernet—the most distinguished 
perhaps of living French painters. Judge 
Mason did not receive his appointment 
from the committee in time to act formal- 
ly,—but having been invited by Mr. 
Pratt to view the painting and express 
his opinion of it before it was received 
by him, he did so, and communicated to 
Mr. Pratt in writing a highly favorable 
estimate of its excellence. Subsequently 
he wrote to the committee as follows : 


“ At Mr. Pratt’s request, 1 went with 
him to the Pantheon, and saw the pic- 
ture—to some disadvantage, because it 
was spread on the floor; but 1 confess I 
was filled with delight and admiration. 
At the same time, I feel so incompetent 
to decide én the merits of works of art, 
that, if I had been aware of the ex- 
tent of the trust confided to me, I would 
have felt it due to you to have selected a 
substitute. If I had done so, the man 
whom I would have preferred above all 
others, is Horace Vernet. And fortu- 
nately, with a generosity chracteristic of 
this great artist he has expressed to 
Paul Balze, his opinion of the picture 
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executed for the University, in terms 
which cannot fail to satisfy the Alumni, 
that M. Balze’s copy of the great work of 
the great master is worthy of the noble 
University which it is intended to adorn.” 


Horace Vernet thus wrote to M. Balze: 


Paris, 30 Juin, 1856. 


Monsieur, 


Je me suis rendu Samedi a l’Eglise Ste 
Geneviéve pews apprécier le merite de la 
copie de l’Ecole d’Athénes de Raphaél, 
qui y etait exposée et dont on vous doit 
execution. Jai été frappé de son iden- 
tité avec V’original; je me suis de nou- 
veau convaineu que personne mieux que 
vous n’a reproduit les chefs-d’ceuvre de ce 
grand maitre avec une connaissance plus 
eclairée de leur perfection. En un mot, 
Monsieur, cette derniére copie est un 
gage raspirant pour les Arts, dans le cas 
ou l’original disparaitrait. 

En foi de quoi je vous donne la pre- 
sente attestation, dont pouvez faire l’usage 
que bon vous semblera. 

Votre trés-devoué 
Hee. VERNET. 
a M. Balze, Peintre d’histoire. 


Mr. Pratt carried the picture to Lon- 
don for the purpose of exhibiting it pub- 
licly for the first time. It was exhibited 
at the Royal Polytechnic Institution for 
about a fortnight; and Mr. Pratt inform- 
ed the committee that it was visited by 
many highly distinguished personages— 
among whom were foreign ministers and 
their suites, and the most skilful artists 
and critics of London. The London press 
noticed the painting in very handsome 
terms. The Atheneum said of it: 


The copy is a good and careful one; 
and is more easy and pleasant to study 
than the original, which is smoked and 
gloomy. The Cynic who has flung him- 
self on the steps, Archimedes bending to 
his problem, Pythagoras intent upon his 
scale, the throned brothers and yet ene- 
mies, Plato and Aristotle, the grand med- 
itative Euclid, can all now be seen to per- 
fection. It becomes a great delight here, 
away from the conflicting sights of Rome, 
to trace out the portraits and creations, 
the true and the false, the real and the 
fictitious of this gigantic picture. 


The Times, the Evening Star, the Morn- 
ing Star, the Morning Herald, and the 
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Morning Post, were equally complimen- 
tary. Various testimonials of approval 
were furnished by Mr. Pratt, all of which 
he has had bound in an elegant port-folio, 
intending to deposit it, with the painting, 
at the University. In this collection, we 
find letters from Mr. Dallas, our minister 
to England, Sir Charles Eastlake, presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy of Arts, Les- 
lie, Thornbury and Rossetti, members of 
the Royal Academy, and others. 
Mr. Leslie says— 


Never having been at Rome, I have 
looked at the copy by M. Balze of Ra- 
phael’s School of Athens with great in- 
terest, relying as I do on its accuracy, 
from its remarkable agreement with other 
and smaller copies of that great work, 
which I have been told by competent 
judges are faithful to the original. 


Mr. Thornbury says— 


Having just come from Rome, I can 
bear testimony to the excellency and la- 
borious fidelity of this excellent copy of 
a great original. 


Mr. Rossetti says— 


M. Balze’s reproduction of Raphael’s 
School of Athens appears to me, speak- 
ing as I do without a personal knowledge 
of the original, to be strikingly Raphael- 
esque in its character and method, and 
such a work as must do honour to the in- 
stitution for which it is destined. 


Sir Charles Eastlake says— 


I have examined M. Balze’s copy from 
Raphael’s School of Athens. I consider 
it an admirable and valuable reproduc- 
tion of that celebrated work. I observe 
that the faded appearance of some of the 
blues is accurately copied—and I think 
that an evidence of conscientiousness on 
the part of M. Balze. Many of the heads, 
which I well remember from having co- 
pied them, are quite like the originals. 


Mr. Dallas says— 


Mr. Pratt was kind enough to invite 
me, my family and friends to visit the 
great picture under his care for the Uni- 
versity of Charlottesville, Virginia, being 
a copy of Raphael’s School of Athens. I 
went yesterday, and stayed an hour, de- 
li hted with the picture itself and with 
Mr. Pratt’s poetical description of its de- 
tails. 























As a painting, it is impossible to speak 
too strongly in its praise: the judgment 
of Horace Vernet is conclusive. As an 
ornament and fitting means of instruction 
in Mr. Jefferson’s favorite seminary, no- 
thing could be nobler or more effective. 
With this fine copy of the master-piece 
of the greatest Italian master, and with 
Houdon’s marble likeness of the greatest 
Master-Piece of the World, I think Vir- 
ginia may well be proud of her art pos- 
sessions. 


On Mr. Pratt’s arrival in the United 
States, he proceeded immediately to the 
town of Romney, Hampshire County, 
Virginia, where his family had passed the 
summer and there first exhibited the pic- 
ture in this country. Subsequently, he 
exhibited it in Winchester, Wheeling, 
Warrenton, Lexington, and at the Capon 
Springs, and the Fauquier Springs. From 
Winchester he wrote to the Committee 
advising them of his intention to surren- 
der the one year’s gratuitous use of the 
painting to which he was entitled, and to 
devote the proceeds of its exhibition as 
well as of his collections to the defraying 
its cost, in order that the committee 
might the sooner be enabled to pay him 
the stipulated sum of $2500 and place it 
at once in the University. With this 
view he was continued as Agent of the 
Committee to solicit and receive contribu- 
tions. 

Early in October, Mr. Pratt arrived in 
Richmond with the painting. The Me- 
chanics’ Institute was then preparing for 
its annual exhibition—and advances 
were soon made to obtain the “ School of 
Athens’ as one of the attractions for the 
occasion ; the Institute offering to pay 
$200 for ten days’ use of it for that pur- 
pose. 

It was under these circumstances that 
we saw the painting. Our anxiety in ref- 
erence to it had been naturally a good 
deal excited. And we are free to confess, 
that without pretending in the least to 
such a knowledge of art as entitles our 
opinion to weight, we are satisfied with 
the production; the popular indications 
here, at least, are in its favor; and judg- 
ing from its success so far, we conclude 
it will be, what its friends have always 
hoped it would prove to be, an attraction 
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and ornament to the University—result- 
ing not only in gratification to the many 
who may visit it, but tending to foster a 
taste for Art among the students, and 
perhaps become the nucleus of an exten- 
sive gallery. 


The following letters from the Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Society of 
Alumni to W. A. Pratt are appended to 
explain more fully that gentleman’s con- 
nection with the painting. 


Sweet Sprines, Monroe, Va., 
August 30, 1856. 
To William A. Pratt, Esq., 
Oronoko, Hampshire, Va. 

Dear Sir:—I have great pleasure in 
acknowledging the receipt of your letters 
of the 4th and 23rd of July and 20th of 
August. I congratulate you on your 
safe return to the United. States, and 
that you bear with you a painting which 
seems to have been so highly approved 
by the critical eyes of Europe. I heg 
you to receive now my acknowledgments 
for the remarkable zeal and interest you 
have manifested in this behalf, and to as- 
sure you that I feel under many obliga- 
tions to you for carrying to a successful 
issue a scheme, which while from the be- 
pinning it has commanded my own most 

earty approval, and has elicited some ef- 
fort on the part of myself and others, yet 
without your enthusiasm, would peitilety 
have languished for several years, and 
even then might have resulted in disap- 
pointment. If the copy of Raphael’s 
ne of the “School of Athens” by 

aul Balze is justly entitled to the enco- 
miums of it which I have seen from the 

ens of Horace Vernet and George M. 

allas, then are you justly entitled to the 
credit of having achieved a good work in 
securing for the University of Virginia 
one of the finest of the art possessions of 
our country. 

The state of my health. and my official 
engagements will keep me from home 
until the lst of October, but I hope short- 
ly after that date to have the pleasure of 
seeing you. 

am, sir, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
Tuomas H. Ex.xis. 





Greenbrier Va., 
Sep. 19, 1856. 
To William A. Pratt, Esq., Agent, de. 
Richmond, Va. 
Dear Sir:—On my return from a visit 


Buive Sutpnovur Springs, 
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to the Kanawha Valley on yesterday, I 
had the gratification to receive your letter 
dated at Winchester on the 5th, and at 
Oronoko on the 9th instant. Your deter- 
mination to surrender one year’s gratui- 
tous use of the painting, and to devote 
the proceeds of the exhibition as well as 
your collections to defraying its cost, is 
an evidence of disinterestedness on your 
part, and of increased zeal for the under- 
taking which you have now so nearly 
brought to a successful close. You have 
therefore my full consent and authority as 
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Chairman of the Committee acting in be- 
half of the Society of Alumni, to retain 
your character as our Agent for receiving 
contributions under the agreement of the 
23rd of October, 1855. When you shall 
have realized for the Committee the sum 
of $2500, I shall be happy to see the 
painting deposited in its destined place : 
And this I trust you will be able to ac- 
complish by Christmas next. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
Tuomas H. Extis. 





THE FIRE AND THE FROST. 


The frost is on the pane 
As in the years before— 
And the flashing flame leaps to the walls, 
And many a tinkling footstep falls 
Within, but all is o’er! 
Behind that pane of frost and fire 
I'll see your face no more! 


I would not !—love is dead !— 
Your heart was cold and poor— 
And the fitful flame that girds the walls 
And the careless step that idly falls 
Are like the love I wore — 


Wore for a day :— 


I throw_it away ! 


Get other hearts to melt and adore 
Behind that pane of fire and frost 
My own shall melt no more ! 


I see your figure glide 


Il. 


There !—through the oaken door! 
But though the light on your shoulder falls 
Your delicate shadow on the walls 
The power of the spell is o’er! 





















Your locks of gold 
And wealth untold 
Of warm, sweet, clinging kisses—caresses— 
Ounce made my heart 
Flutter and start 
And soar like a falcon released from the jesses ! 
Dead !— ; 
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The Fire and the Frost. 


You might kiss me now on the mouth 


And cover my cheek with your bair’s warm gold, 


No heart would beat 
In reply to your sweet 
And eloquent tears—I am cold !—very cold ! 
I’ve lost you forever— 
I bow in submission— 
Do you ask me the loss to deplore ? 
O beautiful, faithless, imperial vision 
Behind the dim panes of the fire and the frost 
I covet your kisses no more! 


IV. 


I hear your voice again, 
As in the days of yore! 
But though it murmurs through the walls 
And like the spirit of boyhood calls 
I will hear it call no more ! 
Languishing sighs, 
Warm lips, fond eyes, 
Vainly you try to enslave me again ! 
Dead and gone 
With the rosy dawn! 
I have done with the past and its bitter pain! 
The light of the beautiful sunshine yields 
To the pitiless freezing rain ! 
Here in the gloom 
Of the old, old room 
Passionate hours 
Bent under flowers— 
We gathered pearls on a golden shore! 
Your eye’s dear blue 
Was tender and true, 
As tender and true as the love you swore! 
In fire and flame 
My pulse at your name 
Leaped like the waves of a Southern shore! 
Then it was fire— 
Now it is frost ! 
Frost on the pane, 
On the love that I’ve lost! 
We basked in the beam 
And played on the shore 
Lived in a dream, 
But the vision is o’er! 
You took the pearl of a holy love 
And threw it away on the golden shore 
Frost on the pane! 
Fire in my heart. 
You will gather such pearls no more! 
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The close of the year is upon us, in the 
recurrence of the seasons, and to our dis- 
tant readers we send a Christmas greet- 
ing in the last pages of the current vol- 
ume of the Messenger. It has proved a 
pleasant visitor, we trust, to many homes 
and firesides, in its new form and smart 
attire, and will not be unwelcome, let us 
believe, at the annual festivity, as the 
merry Christmas rites are performed in 
the old country houses with due observ- 
ance. 

The Editor is happy to be afforded an 
opportunity, at the end of the volume, of 
returning his sincere and heartfelt thanks 
to many kind friends whose words of en- 
couragement and substantial assistance 
have cheered the drudgeries of his office, 
during the year now rapidly approaching 
its termination. In performing this grate- 
ful task, he thinks he may say that the 
magazine has never been worthier of the 
hearty support of the Southern public 
than at present, and in looking over the 
list of contents for 1856, he submits the 
reader will find as strong a corps of con- 
tributors as any work in the country can 
exhibit. Of such writers as have employ- 
eda nom de plume, it can be said with 
truth that many of them have acquired 
something like a national reputation by 
their communications in the Messenger, 
and among these the Editor may be par- 
doned for referring to that gifted lady 
whose poems under the signature of 
** Amie,” have awakened such universal 
admiration. Since the spirit of Amelia 
Welby passed away from earth, we have 
heard no such strains as those breathed 
in the almost celestial music of “To One 
in Heaven” and “ Little Nell.” 

The Messenger, however, has never res- 
ted its claims to public favor on the 
strength of a swelling list of correspon- 
dents. It must stand or fall by its own 
merits, and well aware that neither the 
prestige of great names nor the extrava- 
gant laudations of the press can sustain 

an unworthy periodical, the Editor asks 
with a reasonable confidence that an aug- 
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mented share of Southern patronage may 
be granted to a work, which has for twen- 
ty-two years vindicated the intellectual 
reputation of the Southern people and 
upheld their social institutions under 
every species of assault. 





Among the addresses delivered during 
the recent Exhibition of the Virginia 
Mechanics’ Institute, the opening one by 
Prof. R. J. Morrison of this city, was spe- 
cially worthy of mention. The following 
striking passage from it, which we have 
been allowed to copy, has reference to an 
immense work recently done here— 


“The very intimate and close connex- 
ion which we find to subsist between the 
arts, naturally suggests that much good 
may result from a proper association of 
artisans. And pleasant as it is to behold 
the exhibition which the artists of Virgi- 
nia afford at this time, it is even more 
agreeable to contemplate the significance 
of this scene. We behold evidence of the 
fact that the Mechanics of Virginia have 
effected an organization which is already 
telling powerfully upon the industrial 
interests of the State, and is eleva- 
ting morally, intellectually and socially, 
the mechanics of the South. It must be 
apparent even to the most casual observer 
that the spirit of improvement is rife in 
this city. There are those present, who 
can remember the first steam engine that 
was ever constructed in Richmond, and 
who can testify to the enthusiasm which 
the fact occasioned. There are those here 
too, who have recently taken active part 
in a stupendous work which has just been 
successfully accomplished in our midst. 
Twenty-Seven Thousand Five Hundred 
Pounds of Brass were melted at the Tred- 
egar works and poured into one casting 
for the United States’ Steam Frigate ‘ Col- 
orado.’ The scene of this achievement 
is worthy to be commemorated by the 
painter’s art. The self-reliance of the 
men engaged in this work, and their con- 
fidence in him who directed their move- 
ments, were striking indeed. As cauldron 
after cauldron from the different furnaces 
were borne to the same reservoir, and 

emptied of the molten metal which they 
contained, the masterly calmness of the 
foreman of the foundry, indicated that he 
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possessed qualities to which the great 
general owes his success. When the try- 
ing moment came for the contents of the 
reservoir to flow into the mould, and all 
who were present, save the operators, 
were pale with excitement, with inimita- 
ble coolness the foreman withdrew the 
plug, and watched the flow of the burn- 
ing, glistening current till his experienced 
eye detected that their labors had not been 
in vain. He then leaped upon the mound 
of sand, which his men heaped upon the 
heated mass, in triumph more glorious 
than that of the victor of hosts, and those 
who had sustained him in the heat and 
burden of the day shared with him the 
laurels he had won.” 





The following letter from G. P. R. 
James, Esq. sets happily at rest the 
question, started not long since by the 
Criterion, as to the authorship of the 
“Burial of Sir John Moore.” It turns 
out, just as we expected, that the French 
version of the Monody, given in our{July 
number, was but an imitation of the Eng- 
lish original— 


British ConsuLaTe— 
Richmcnd, Nov. 17, 1856. 

My Dear Sir :—In some late numbers 
of the Southern Literary Messenger, I 
have seen renewed a discussion which be- 
gan and terminated in London many 
years ago, in regard to the originality of 
the celebrated Poem of Mr. Wolfe on the 
burial of Sir John Moore. 

The poem is undoubtedly his own; and 
was never denied but in jest. 

Not long after Mr. Bentley, the well 
known publisher, started his Miscellany, 
the very beautiful French imitation (for 
translation it can hardly be called,) which 
you have reprinted, appeared in that pe- 
riodical, with a few lines in prose impugn- 
ing Mr. Wolfe’s claim to originality. 
Most people moving in literary circles, 
well understood that the whole matter 
was a mere joke; but it gave pain to 
some of Mr. Wolfe’s surviving friends; 
and, happening to sup with the author of 
the imitation, known to the public by the 
name of Father Prout, I mentioned the 
fact to him. I know not whether he has 
ever given his real name to the world, but 
suffice it that he was a clergyman of the 
Church of Rome, a most erudite, and also 
a most amiable man, the last person in 
the world intentionally to inflict a wound 
upon any one. 

He told me he had been grieved to hear 
some time before, that he had given pain; 
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and he proposed to correct we wrong im- 
prenes. not by a bold avowal of the jest, 

ut by carrying it on to such a pitch as 
to make it refute itself. 

His plan was, to write several notices 
of the poem, in the character of different 
literary men, each claiming the origin for 
a different nation, and each giving a ver- 
sion of Mr. Wolfe’s poem in a different 
language. He showed me two if not 
three of these versions which he had al- 
ready written. One, if 1 remember right 
—for I speak of things that occurred 
many years ago—was in German, and 
one in Greek; and each was as perfect 
and as spirited as the imitation in French. 
Whether he ever carried out his intention 
of publishing these poems in the way pro- 
posed, I do not know; for a few days after 
that pleasant and memorable evening, I 
left England, and was absent for some 

ears; but the marvellous combination of 
earning, genius and witin Father Prout, 
can never be forgotten by 
Dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
G. P. R. JAMES. 


Joun R,. Tuompson, Esq., 
Editor Southern Lit. Messenger, 
Richmond, Va. 





We are gratified to observe the very 
general interest that has been awakened 
in the reading circles of Virginia by the 
proposal to publish a volume of the col- 
lected poems of Dr. Thomas Dunn Eng- 
lish. The newspaper press has taken up 
the matter with commendable spirit, and 
a sufficient number of subscribers will be 
secured, we trust, to enable the poet to 
send forth his verses in a form worthy of 
their beauty and excellence. The Old Do- 
minion has had her novelists; four or five 
of these have certainly succeeded of late 
in gaining the ear of the public—we are 
glad that poets are coming forward to in- 
crease her literary honours and celebrate 
her scenery in song. Let us greet them 
with enthusiasm. Thomas Dunn English 
in the mountains and James Barron Hope 
“by the side of the sounding sea”—may 
we not expect from them noble utterances 
of poetic inspiration, remembering that 
Wordsworth recognised “two voices”— 
“‘each a mighty voice,” one from the 
everlasting hills, the other from the illimi- 
table ocean—in which liberty has rejoiced 
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from age to age and found her chosen 
music ? 

Mr. John Esten Cooke has written to 
the Whig a letter concerning the poems 
of Dr. English, which is so just in its es- 
timate of the genius of the author of Ben 
Bolt, and so generous in its unsolicited 
tribute to a brother litterateur, that we 
give it a place here, that it may reach as 
many readers as possible in the South. 


Ricuxonp, 20th Noy. 1856. 


A volume of Poems, by Mr. Thomas 
Dunn English, the author of ‘Ben Bolt,” 
is announced in the Whig of this morn- 
ing, and I am sure the announcement 
will afford pleasure to not a few of your 
readers. Mr. English has done more 
than his part in the struggle for the due 
ascendancy of Southern letters—and his 
contributions to the lyric poetry of the 
age, are among the very finest of which 
we have any knowledge. The-song of 
“Ben Bolt,” which is full of the truest 
pathos, and has in virtue of that fact 
taken its permanent place in the poesy of 
the people, is only one of a hundred which 
are almost as beautiful. These are scat- 
tered throughout the newspaper world, 
and are only to be found by a diligent 
consultation of the periodical press for a 
dozen years back. Whatever Dr. Eng- 
lish’s name is appended to will be found 
worthy of attention—a compliment which 
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is justly applicable to few of our writers 
either of poetry or prose. 

The chief merit of this gentleman’s 
work is a brilliant picturesqueness, and 
an earnest vigor of style, the mould of a 
true artist. There is a homely strength 
in his verse, an entire avoidance of tin- 
sel and frippery, and an uncompromising 
dislike to everything resembling pretti- 
ness—that rock upon which so many fine 
poets have suffered shipwreck. There is 
an evident infent in Dr. English’s poetry, 
he writes like a man wholly in earnest, 
and with something to say—all his pic- 
tures, or at least his better ones, are 
broad and comprehensive in design, and 
colored to the life. There is a flavor 
of the soil of Virginia about them, if we 
may so speak, and a fair illustration of 
this is presented by the poem of the “ Lo- 
gan Grazier.” It has a double merit. It 
is not only a fine and graceful lyric, in 
which an admirable contrast is drawn be- 
tween the poet and the mountaineer, and 
the philosophy of human life accurately 
summed up, but it possesses also, or at 
least seems to the writer to possess—the 
direct value in letters of a delineation of 
real life and a real personage upon a de- 
fined field and at a stated time—namely 
the Herdsman of Western Virginia at the 
present period. The ‘poem is accidental- 
ly at hand, and the following lines are 
taken from it. The poem paints the 
beauty of the mountains, and then comes 
to the “ Grazier :” 


More pleased with maize, or rye or trees— 
The grazier’s sight is not on these. 


He sees a netted purse of gold 
In every bellowing three-year-old. 


He sees new comforts round his home 
When buyers down from Tazewell come. 


He sees his cabin nigh the creek, 
Its mud-daubed chimney changed to brick. 


Its rude logs hid by clapboards sawed 
Split shingles on its roof so broad. 


New puncheons on the worn out floor 
A picket fence before the door. 


And cups of tin, and plates of delf, 
And pewter spoons adorn the shelf. 


Close where the rifle hangs on hooks, 
On cupboard top are rows of books— 


The Pilgrim of the dreaming John, 


And Weems’ life of Marion. 
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The well-thumbed speeches of Calhoun, 
The pictured life of Daniel Boon. 


D’ Aubigné’s story told so well: 
How Luther fought and Cranmer fell. 


To please his wife, a yellow gown, 
And beads to deck his daughter’s brown. 


A jack-knife for his youngest son, 
A rifle for his eldest one. 


All these to him the cattle low 
As up the hill they slowly go. 


The delineation here seems to the wri- 
ter eminently dramatic and vigorous— 
the picture excellently colored, and finish- 
ed down to the smallest details with great 
harmony and truthfulness. Even the pe- 
culiar pronunciation of creek by the rural 
portion of Virginia, is preserved by the 
word it is made to rhyme to, and the rest 
of the extract is equally careful and char- 
acterized by the same homely truthful- 
ness: the cabin of the grazier, his sun 
embrowned family, and his books: though 
we must note one exception to this which 


Dr. English might as well consider in 
his republication. The “ well-thumbed 
speeches of Calhoun.” We do not be- 
lieve that Mr. Calhoun’s speeches have 
ever been “ well-thumbed” in any quarter 
of the world—and certainly we are very 
incredulous that a rough western grazier 
makes them his daily study! But we 
shall not commit the injustice of dragging 
politics into art and letters. Dr. English 
finely concludes his poem with the fol- 
lowing : 


Truth fills those eyes so keenly set 
Beneath thy fox skin cap—and yet 


[ would not that thy lot were mine, 
I would not that my lot were thine. 


Guard thou thy beeves and count thy gold, 
Be glad when these great herds are sold— 


For me, by midnight lamp, I pore 
My manuscript in silence o’er. 


Each to the path that suits his feet 
Each toil—for time is moving feet, 


And soon in woollen shroud arrayed 
Both in our narrow coffins laid, 


It matters not if cattle fair, 
Or making songs has been our care. 


The poet’s and the grazier’s form 
Shall feed alike the greedy worm : 


Shall pass the poet’s glowing words! 
Shall pass the grazier’s lowing herds! 


And from men’s memory fade away 
Both grazier’s shout and poet’s lay! 








It is no more than simple justice tocall That it isa truthful sketch we have no 
this fine work. If, in addition, the pic- doubt. Without personal knowledge of 
ture be true to life, its value to the social the class whom Mr. English typifies in 
historian of the future will be very great. his hero, we are quite sure it is no fancy 
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piece—and assuredly the structure of the 
verse is admirably nervous and vigo- 
rous—using, as the author does, to con- 
vey his meaning, the best and tersest 


Saxon. The authorship of this lyric and 
“Ben Bolt” legitimates Mr. English’s 


claim, in our own opinion, to original po- 
etical genius—the best we can say of any 
writer or his pieces. The latter song, 
“Ben Bolt,” has achieved a permanent 
popularity which it honestly deserves, 
with the great mass of readers—and it 
will in all probability outlive everything 
else which the author has written, or will 
write in future. In such an event, there 
is certainly no cause for despondency, 
however,—it is quite enough glory for one 
man to make a household lyric—one of 
the songs of a nation—one such a song 
should satisfy imdividual ambition. Still 
if Mr. English can write anything better 
than “ Ben Bolt” we shall be delighted 
to read it; we hope he will write a hun- 
dred like it. His occasional poems which 
the writer has chanced to see, from time 
to time, in various periodicals, are emi- 
nently worthy of collection, with the 
two real gems which have been spoken 
of; this will be done in the volume ad- 
vertised. 

The announcement of the proposed 
publication of these volumes of poetry, 
prose and miscellany—the first exclusively 
of poems—involves a somewhat dange- 
rous appeal to the South. Novels are 
read with far more willingness than ver- 
ses, however indifferent the former may 
be. There are no poets, it is honestly be- 
lieved by many intelligent persons, South 
of the line of Mason & Dixon. We 
must yet, they say, send abroad for this 
luxury ; we must look to the ‘* Athens” 
of New England and other haunts of the 
muses, for this delicate exotic, which un- 
like most exotics, droops in the warm 
South weak and colorless; but flourishes 
in all its beauty and magnificence beneath 
the Northern skies, bleak though they be, 
and in the sterile soil of a higher latitude. 
Virginia, these honest people say, cannot 
supply the ‘best article,’ and we must 
look still to the ‘Athens,’ and the other 
temples of the thuse. Perhaps it arises 
from a want of charity in the present 
writer—but like Randolph of Roanoke, 
he doubts whether so many of the Athe- 
nians can be found—thinks that they are 
very seldom met with. It is true that 
poems bearing the true label, and war- 
ranted to read well, appear every day 
from this quarter, and are received with 
immense eclat; but how many of these 
productions are subjected to the rigid 
tests of impartial criticism? Let it not 
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be thought that we would detract in any 
measure from the fame of the few names 
justly eminent in American poesy—by u 

means—and our quarrel is not here. The 
injustice lies in praising what is Nort} 

ern, just Lecause tt is Northern, and con- 
demning the Southern bard without a 
hearing. 


Mr. English has therefore, in our hum- 
ble opinion, undertaken a hazardous en- 
terprise ; but we are sure that the result 
will justify him in his courageous act. 
We are sure that his volumes will be met 
as they should he by the true friends of 
art in Virginia and the South—that what 
is true gold will he received and recog- 
nized as such, even though it be not 
stamped with the prestige of a reputa- 
tion or a locality. If the publication is 
not received with fayor, we may as well 
say good bye to anything excellent in 
Southern poetry for a long time to come. 
The faney that a writer produces his 
“great thoughts” wholly independent of 
the outer world, or what it thinks, is 
sometime since exploded. No man works 
without reference to his era, unmoved by 
its indifference or its applause. All are 
human—the bard no less than the arti- 
san—and it is the breath of generous 
sympathy and proper appreciation which 
stimulates and developes the sinew and 
muscle—above all, it is this breath of fa- 
vor which the poet’s bark requires. It is 
apt otherwise to lie sluggish on the dull 
waters of inaction and discontent—to 
have it cut the bright water on its path of 
triumph and beauty, it must have a wind 
in the sails. 


Let Virginia and the South receive the 
present publication only as it deserves to 
be received—that is quite enough. Its 
admirable delineations of Southern life 
and scenery from the hand of one to the 
manor born, will not need the assistance 
of sectional partiality. If the volume is 
made up of compositions such as we find 
published in various places, over this au- 
thor’s name, it will merit a wide-spread 
and enduring recognition. The writer of 
these lines has no personal acquaintance 
with Dr. English, who is entirely igno- 
rant of his having written this. It is 
only as a private citizen, solicitous of see- 
ing what is merritorious in Southern lit- 
erature supported, that the writer has 
called attention to the publication. Dr. 
English proposes, in the advertisement 
referred to, to publish three volumes of 
poems, sketches and miscellanies. It is 
the first volume which is now announced— 
and Mr. J. W. Randolph advertises the 
public that early impressions may be ob- 
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tained by leaving the names of subscri- 
bers at his store upon Main Street. 
I am, repectfully, 
J. E. C. 


As we referred to Mr. Hope above, we 
take pleasure in announcing that a vol- 
ume of his poems will be issued in a few 
days from the press of Lippincott & Co. 
of Philadelphia. It deserves, and we 
trust will have, a large sale. 





Tennyson has a sweet little song, which 
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we are always too much gratified to have 
an excuse for quoting, which he calls “A 
Farewell.” It is the expression, in a few 
simple rhymes, of that feeling all of us 
have experienced in walking through the 
autumnal woods or by the margin of 
some musical water-course, that long after 
we have passed away from earth, the trees 
will renew their pomp of scarlet and gold 
and the stream will flow on gladdening 
other ears with its pleasant murmurs. 
This is the song— 


Flow down, cold rivulet, to the sea, 
Thy tribute wave deliver: 

No more by thee my steps shall be 
Forever and forever. 


Flow, softly flow, by lawn and lea, 
A rivulet then a river: 

Nowhere by thee my steps shall be 
Forever and forever. 


But here will sigh thine alder tree, 
And here thine aspen shiver ; 

And here by thee will hum the bee] 
Forever and forever. 


A thousand suns will stream on thee, 
A thousand moons will quiver ; 

But not by thee my steps shall be 
Forever and forever. 


Surely this is very beautiful. We doubt 
if a single change could be made in the 
diction without marring the effect. Cer- 
tainly we would as soon undertake to gild 
refined gold, paint the lily, add a perfume 
to the violet, or anything of that sort, as 
to lend additional sweetness or pathos to 
these lines. An adventurous writer in 


the interior of our State, however, has 
taken Mr. Tennyson’s “ Farewell” under 
his protection and kindly assumed the 
office of improving it. We quote his 
version of the poem from the Salem 
Weekly Register, a valued exchange, to 
exhibit his success. It runs as follows: 


For the Register. 
SONG. 


Flow on clear streamlet to the sea, 
Thy little mite deliver, 

For | by thee no more shall be, 
For ever and for ever. 


/ 


Yet softly flow by lawn or lea, 
Thou clear and winding-river, 

For others let thy murmurs be, 
For ever and for ever. 


Here long shall sigh each shrub and tree, 
And here thine aspen shiver, 
And Luna’s face will stream on thee, 


For ever and for ever. 
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The golden sun will beam on thee, 
And countless stars will quiver, 
But I no more shall look on thee, 
For ever and for ever. 






Here, perhaps, the gentleman might few stanzas. Accordingly we are gratified 
profitably have stopped, but emendation by having the soliloquy transferred to the 
was not enough for him, he must add a __ stream itself, in this wise— 


Sweet scented groves along my stream, 
Though lifeless now in winter, 

No more for me you’ll bloom again, 

For ever and for ever. 










We do not exactly see why the groves have obligingly postponed the finale from 
should not bloom again for the stream, time to time for several years past), but 
unless, indeed, the latter had become a we knock under to the happy dodge of 
convert to the doctrine of the destruction making “ winter’ rhyme to “ forever.” 
of the world during the next six months, Yet a more exquisite rhyme than this is 
(as held by the followers of Miller, who in reserve for us. 








And tiny birds that sing so sweet 

In June or cold November, 
Your songs no more my ears will greet, 
For ever and for ever. 















Ah, we see how it is now, the stream June over a mere bed of gravel. The 
is about to dry up, evaporate, mizzle,end stream will have vamosed. But it isa 
in smoke, therefore it breathes its plain- gallant stream after all; it will hold the 
tive farewell. The birds will sing next ladies in eternal remembrance— 


Sweet maidens, fair in sportive glee ; 
Who rove beside my river, 

One thought, one sigh I’ll breathe for thee, 
For ever and for ever. 















After this affecting assurance, we are this extended Farewell which gushes out 
fully prepared for the final good-bye of comme ¢a— 


Adieu then every early scene, 
Your ties are strong and tender, 

Of you I’ll think, and muse and dream, 
For ever and for ever. 


We hope Mr. Tennyson will see his no doubt return his acknowledgments in 
verses as “enlarged and corrected” by a sonnet. 
his Virginia friend, The Laureate would 
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Brocrapuican Essays. By H. T. Tuck- 
ERMAN, One Volume. 8vo. pp. 475. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1857. 


We have been favored with advance 
sheets of this interesting volume, from 
the pen of an old contributor to the Mes- 
senger who will be remembered by many 
of our readers as one of the most genial 
essayists of the age. Mr. Tuckerman is 
a fine specimen of the modern Jitterateur. 
Relying on eg as a profession, his 
aims have been uniformly high, and he 
has never stooped to aiy unworthy expe- 
dients to catch the ear or win the applause 
of the public. The sentiment of moral 

urity runs through all his writings, and 
it would be difficult to find an author of 
equal productiveness who has published 
so little that he could wish to recall. He 
seems to have written always with that 
memorable coupiet of Lord Lyttleton’s in 
his mind, nor has he ever fallen thereby 
into the commonplace. Few men have 
been more generally entertaining and an- 
imated in composition. With a rare 
wealth of illustration from the literature 
of all countries and a ready insight into 
the motives of human conduct, he is emi- 
nently fitted to write brilliant biography. 
But his brilliancy is ever kept in subordi- 
nation to truth, while his sympathetic na- 
ture places him at once en rapport with 
the subject in hand. Of wit, pure wit, 
addressed to the intellect alone, there is 
little in Mr. Tuckerman’s volumes, but 
of humour, akin to that of Goldsmith and 
Lamb, there is a great deal and it speaks 
to the feelings with peculiar effect. 

In the “ Biographical Essays” now be- 
fore us, and shortly to be offered to the 
public, Mr, Tuckerman’s excellences ap- 
pear to unusual advantage. The sketches 
are 30 in number, embracing Washing- 
ton, Chateaubriand, Lord Chesterfield, 
Franklin, Campbell the poet, Audubon 
the naturalist, De Foe, Bishop Berkeley, 
and other eminent persons. We cannot 
give the reader a better idea of the man- 
ner in which the author has worked upon 
these subjects than by quoting from his 
pages. 

The life of Washington is a theme, it 
will be admitted, of great difficulty, but 
in the following extract, referring to his 
early life, Mr. Tuckerman has justly per- 
ceived the influence of a Virginia educa- 
tion— 


“*You have George the Surveyor,’ 


said Carlyle, in his quaint way, to an 
American, when talking of heroes. Ney- 
er had that vocation greater significance. 
It drew the young Virginian unconsci- 
ously into the best education possible in 
a new country for military life. He was 
thereby practised in topographical obser- 
vation; inured to habits of keen local 
study; made familiar with the fatigue, 
exposure, and expedients, incident to 
journeys on foot and horseback, through 
streams and thickets, over mountains and 
marshes ; taught to accommodate himself 
to limited fare, strained muscles, the bi- 
vouac, the woods, the seasons, self-depen- 
dence, and effort. This discipline inevi- 
tably trained his perceptive faculties, and 
made him the accurate judge he subse- 
quently became of the capabilities of 
land, from its position, limits, and quali- 
y for agricultural and warlike purposes. 
love of field-sports, the chief amuse- 
ment of the gentry of the Old Dominion, 
and the oversight of a plantation, were 
favorable to the same result. Life in the 
open air, skilful horsemanship, and the 
use of the rifle, promoted habits of man- 
ly activity. To a youth thus bred in the 
freedom and salubrity of a rural home, 
we are disposed to attribute, in no small 
degree, the noble development of Wash- 
ington. How naturally frank courage is 
fostered by such influences, all history at- 
tests. The strongest ranks in the old 
Roman armies were levies drawn from 
the agricultural laborers; the names of 
Tell and Hofer breathe of the mountains; 
and the English yeomen decided the vic- 
tory on the fields where their kings en- 
countered the French in the early wars. 
Political economists ascribe the deterio- 
ration of modern nations, in those quali- 
ties which insure fortitude and martial 
enterprise, to the encroachments of town 
life ; and the greatest cities of antiquity 
fell through the insiduous luxury of com- 
mercial success. Nor are these general 
truths inapplicable to personal character. 
In crowded towns artifice prevails. In 
the struggle for the prizes of traffic, no- 
bility of soul is apt to be lost in thrift. 
The best hours of the day, passed under 
roofs and in streets, bring not the requi- 
site ministry to health, born of the fresh 
air. It enlarges the mind to gaze habit- 
ually upon the horizon unimpeded by 
marts and edifices. It keeps fresh the 
generous impulses to consort with hunters 
and gentlemen, instead of daily meeting 
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‘the hard-eyed lender and the pale len- 
dee.’ In a word, the interest in crops 
and herds, in woodland and upland, the 
excitement of deer-shooting, the care of 
a rural domain, and the tastes, occupa- 
tions, duties, and pleasures, of an intelli- 
gent agriculturist, tend to conserve and 
expand what is best in human nature, 
which the spirit of trade and the compe- 
tition of social pride are apt to dwarf and 
overlay. Auspicious, therefore, were the 
influences around the childhood and youth 
of Washington, inasmuch as they left his 
nature free, identified him with the least 
artificial of human pursuits, and nursed 
his physical while ‘hey left unperverted 
his moral energies. He became attached 
to the kind of life of which Burke and 
Webster were so enamored, that they ever 
turned with alacrity from the cares of 
state to flocks and grain, planting and 
reaping, the morning hunt, and the mid- 
summer harvest. There would seem to 
bea remarkable affinity between the charm 
of occupations like these and the.compre- 
hensive and beneficent mission of the pa- 
triotic statesman. To draw near the 
heart of Nature, to become a proficient 
in the application of her laws, to be, as 
it were, her active coadjutor, has in it a 
manliness of aim and a refreshing con- 
trast to the wearisome anxieties of politi- 
eal life, and the sordid absorption of 
trade, which charm such noble minds, and 
afford their best resource at once for pas- 
time and utility. 


““There were, too, in that thinly-peo- 
Seay region over which impends the Blue 
Ridge, beside the healthful freedom of 
nature, positive social elements at work. 
The aristocratic sentiment had a more 
emphatic recognition there than in any 
other of the English Cisatlantic colonies ; 
the distinctions of landed property and 
of gentle blood were deeply felt; the re- 
sponsibility of a high caste, and of per- 
sonal authority and influence over a sub- 
ject race, kept alive chivalric pride and 
loyalty ; and, with the duties of the ag- 
riculturist, the pleasures of the hunt and 
of the table, and the rites of an establish- 
ed and unlimited hospitality, was mingled 
in the thoughts and the conversation of 
the people that interest in political affairs 
whence arise public spirit and patriotic 
enthusiasm. Thus, while estates care- 
lessly cultivated, the absence of many 
conveniences, the rarity of modern luxu- 
ries, the free and easy habits of men ac- 
customed rather to oversee workers than 
to work themselves, the rough highways, 
the unsubstantial dwellings and sparse 
settlements, might not impress the casual 
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observer as favorable to elegance and dig- 
nity, he soon discovered both among the 
families who boasted of a Cavalier ances- 
try and transmitted noble blood. The 
Virginia of Sir Walter Raleigh—a coun- 
try where the most extravagant of his gol- 
den dreams were to be realized—had 
given place to a nursery of men, cultiva- 
tors of the soil, and rangers of the woods, 
where free, genial, and brave character 
found scope; and the name of the distant 
colony that graced Spenser’s dedication 
of the Faerie Queene to his peerless soy- 
ereign, instead of being identified with a 
new El Dorado, was to become a shrine 
of Humanity, as the birthplace and home 
of her noblest exemplar.” 

The following is a very skilful group- 
ing of the experiences of the French 
poet, Chateaubriand : 

“The life of Chateaubriand, minutely 
related, and made alive and dramatic by 
the fidelity and emotion with which it is 
portrayed, naturally arranges itself into 
scenes, each of which il'ustrates an en- 
tire act. Thus, from the chateau-life of 
his childhood, we follow him to college. 
and thence to Paris, and stand beside 
him at the window where his heart sick- 
ened as the heads of the first victims of 
the Revolution were borne along on 
nikes; then behold him seated by an 
Indian camp-fire, within hearing of the 
Fa'ls of Niagara; a few months elapse, 
and he is discovered sauntering in Ken- 
sington Gardens, meditating a work of 
genius, or sharing his last crust with a 
brother exile in a London garret; with- 
in a year the teacher of an English coun- 
try maiden in a distant parish; shortly 
afterwards the secretary of Cardinal 
Fesch, at Rome; then a pilgrim to Jeru- 
salem, animated by the old crusader 
spirit; previously a soldier in the French 
army besieging Thironville, or begging, 
wounded, at a fisherman’s hut; again, 
in retirement at the Vallée aux Loups, 
planting or writing; now fraternizing 
with the Parisian littérateurs of a past 
generation, now braving Napoleon in an 
inaugural discourse before the French 
Institute, and now féting the English no- 
bility as ambassador to the Court of St. 
James ; waging political battles in Paris, 
assisting at the Congress of Verona, or 
talking regretfully of the past, in his lat- 
ter days, at Madame Recamier’s soirées. 
The life of the province, the university, 
the capital—the voyageur, the soldier, 
the author, the diplomat, the journalist, 
the exile, the man of society, the man of 
state, and the man of sentiment—all 
were known to their fall significance in 
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his adventurous career. Stern as were 
the realities of his lot, a vein of absolute 
romance is visible throughout; continu- 
ally an episode occurs which the writer 
of fiction would seize with avidity and 
elaborate with effect. Imagine the use 
to which might be thus adapted such 
incidents as the night he was an involun- 
tary prisoner in Westminster Abbey, the 
circumstances of his emigration, and his 
departure from the army of the princes ; 
his encounter with a French dancing- 
master among the Iroquois, his mariage 
de convenance, and his subsequent love 
adventure in England ; his brilliant début 
as an author, his shipwreck on returnin 
from America, his vigil at the death-be 
of Madame Beaumont, and his walk out 
of Brussels while listening to the can- 
nons of Waterloo! The breath of every 
clime, the discipline of all vocations, the 
fiercest controversies, and the most ab- 
stract reveries, associations of the highest 
kind, and events of the most universal 
import; fame and cbscurity, riches and 
poverty, devoted friendship and pitiable 
isolation, contact with the past through 
keen sympathy and intense imagination, 
identity with the present through inde- 
fatigable activity ; made up the existence 
of Chateaubriand, which was the succes- 
sive realization of all that constitutes the 
life of the mind, of the heart, and of the 
age itself. 


“TIis social experience was quite as 
varied, interesting, and historical, as the 
events of which he was a witness or an 
agent. Of the most illustrious of his ac- 
quaintance and intimate of his friends he 
has left excellent portraits, and highly 
characteristic personal anecdotes. In- 
deed, the manner in which descriptions 
of nature and adventurous incident are 
blended, in his memoirs, with those of 
renowned or attractive individuals, make 
them resemble a long picture-gallery, 
where the features of the great and 
loved beam from the wall amid beautiful 
or wild landscapes, domestic groups, and 
memorable scenes from history. Begin- 
ning with the members of his own family, 
he , Penne the persons, traits of charac- 
ter, and manner, of Moreau and Mira- 
beau, Laharpe and his literary coterie, 
Napoleon, Washington, Canning, Nec- 
kar, Talleyrand, the Duchess de Berri, 
Charles X., Lafayette, the French emi- 
grants in London, the aborigines in 
An erica, his Irish hostess, with her pas- 
sion for cats, at Hempstead, Charlotte, 
his beloved English pupil, Madame Bac- 
ciocchi, Madame de Coulin, Madame 
Dudevant,—in a word, all his political, 
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literary, and personal acquaintances. 
The distinct outline and graceful color- 
ing of these portraits bespeak the artist ; 
but we owe the effective style in which 
they are conceived to the relation in 
which the limner stood to the originals ; 
the heat-lightning of his love or indigna- 
tion often gives us veritable glimpses 
more impressive than a detailed hut less 
vivid revelation could yield ; thus his two 
interviews with Bonaparte and Washing- 
ton, the manner in which Malesherbes 
infected him with that enthusiasm of dis- 
covery which sent him across the ocean 
in search of a north-west passage, and 
Madame de Stael’s favorite appellation, 
‘“My dear Francis,” bring each indi- 
vidual directly before us. Byron was a 
school-boy at Harrow when Chateaubri- 
and, the impovished exile, caught sight 
of his curly head as he wandered by the 
seminary in his peregrinations round 
London ; and De Tocqueville, the able ex- 
positor of our institutions, he knew as 
the intelligent child of a friend at whose 
country-house he visited. Compare the 
hunting party of Louis XIV., which he 
attended as a young noble of the realm, 
with the morning call upon Washington 
at Philadelphia, and we have the last 
glimmer of feudal royalty in the Old 
World, with the first dawn of republican 
simplicity in the New.” 

One more quotation in reference to the 
author of Atala— 

“His reminiscences of travel have a 
sweetness and vitality, like the dexterous- 
ly preserved flowers of an herbal, as if he 
transmitted us the very hues and sensa- 
tions of the regions he traversed with so 
keen a sympathy—the marine odor and 
crumbling architecture of Venice, the 
religious atmosphere of Rome, the fresh 
pc, and exuberant nature of the wes- 
tern hemisphere, the Petrarchan charms 
of southern France, the Moorish tints of 
Spain, the substantial glory of England, 
the grandeur of mountains relieved 
against the transparent and frosty air of 
Switzerland, the extremes of metropolitan 
and the simple graces of rural life—these, 
and all other sensitive and moral expe- 
riences of the traveller, Chateaubriand, 
as it were, imbibed as the aliment of his 
mind, and produced as memorials of his 
life. Like Byron, he became part of what 
he loved; and the intensity of his own 
consciousness rendered nature, art, and 
society, or rather their traits and essential 
spirit, his own. In the aboriginal wig- 
wam and the Arabian tent ; at Memphis, 
Carthage, and Jerusalem; at Golgotha 
and Hempstead, Granada and Rome; at 
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the banquet of the monarch, on the sick- 


bed of the hospital, in the prison and the. 


boudoir ; when dragged triumphantly in 
his carriage by the applauding law-stu- 
dents from the Bibliotheque Genevieve to 
his domicile, and when left propped against 
a wall, a wounded fugitive in Rasen 
he rose above the material and the tempo- 
rary, caughtthe true significance, bravely 
met the exigency, and felt the ideal as 
well as the human interest of the scene 
and occasion.” 

We trust these “‘ Biographical Essays” 
will meet with a large acceptance at the 
hands of the public. While this is due 
to the thoughtful and conscientious au- 
thor, it is always a gratifying proof of an 
improved taste, to see works of such a 
character widely circulated. 





Home anp THe Worip. By the author 
of “ Souvenirs of a Residence in Eu- 
rope.” New York: D. Appleton & 
Company. 1857. [From A. Morris, 
97 Main street. 

The lovers of fiction will greet with 
pleasure the re-appearance of the gifted 
authoress of this attractive story, whose 
pen has lost none of its point for years 
of inaction and whose wit has not rusted 
from disuse. Mrs. W. C. Rives, (for it 
is scarcely worth our while to observe an 
incognita which could not be maintuined) 
is a lady of talent too decided not to cause 
a sensation in the world of letters when 
she comes out in a new volume. 

“Home and the World” is not less a 
book of travels than a love story, in 
which respect it resembles Corinne, a far 
better Hand-Book than Murray’s, as any 
one who has visited Rome and employed it 
there, can testify. Like Madame De Stael, 
Mrs. Rives gives her dramatis persone 
a wide freedom of locomotion, and we ac- 
cordingly find the ladies and gentlemen 
involved in the plot, turning up all over 
Europe, in Paris, in Geneva, on the 
Sim al in Val d’Arno, by the Palace of 
the Dorias, which affords pleasant _— 
tunities for animated description, and no 
one does this sort of writing better than 
our authoress. The outline of the work 
is as follows. A refined Southern family, 
that of Mr. Melville, (it does not appear 
from what State,) determine upon a resi- 
dence of some years abroad, and settle 
down in Paris during the latter part of 
the reign of Charles X. Living in the 
Faubourg St. Germain with abundant 
means and having access to the higher 
circles of French society, they are brought 
in contact with many eminent person- 
ages—especially is their intercourse fre- 
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quent and unreserved with the elegant 
family circle of the Duke of Orleans, 
afterwards Louis Philippe,—and the ac- 
tual experience of the writer has enabled 
her to present us with graphic and valu- 
able portraitures of men and women now 
become historical. The Duchess of Berri, 
the King himself, Marie, his lovely and 
lamented daughter, whose beautiful Joan 
of Arc challenges the admiration of every 
visitor at Versailles—these characters 
move before us in Mrs. Rives’ narrative 
as they appeared in the salons of the 
Elysée and St. Cloud. Marie’s taste for 
sculpture leads to a personal acquaintance 
and intimate association with a lovely 
Italian girl, daughter of a Milanese noble- 
man of high artistic talent and friend of 
the gentle Constance, the heroine of the 
story, and the darling child of Mr. Mel- 
ville. The intrigues connected with the 
Revolution of 1830, then impending, 
introduce the Melvilles into many dra- 
matic situations, and connect them for a 
while with a dark scoundrel or two, after- 
wards properly punished, and the story 
ends by the marriage of the pretty Con- 
stance to a gallant fellow-countryman and 
the return of the entire family to their 
Southern home. 


The moral tone of “ Home and the 
World” is in most agreeable contrast with 
some other modern novels that have been 
highly lauded. The consistent but lowly 
piety of the Melvilles as exhibited in their 
observance of religious duties in Paris— 
the touching little episode of the pastor’s 
afflictions—the humble sorrows of An- 
toine and his rescue from ruin by Con- 
stance, and the excellent sentiments ex- 
pressed by the whole family and illus- 
trated in their lives, call forth our sympa- 
thy and respect. At the same time the 
book is not wanting in fun, and the traits of 
negro character in Uncle Tom, the eru- 
dition of Dr. Fowler so playfully carica- 
tured, the musical accomplishments of 
Miss Kezia, the drolleries of the bal 
masqué in the carnival, and other humour- 
ous touches at home and abroad, will be 
pleasantly remembered by all who have 
read it. 

We could wish that in a work, which 
for the most part keeps strict probability 
in view, os whose incidents flow on 
naturally from the beginning, such a 
piece of by-play as the capture of Regi- 
nald by an Algerine corsair had been 
omitted. The sea-fight is probable enough 
and is well told, but the subsequent con- 
finement of Reginald in a Moorish palace, 
the gorgeous decorations and paradisal 
grounds of that establishment, his libera- 
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tion by the dark-eyed young lady in white 
muslin, are somewhat tov fanciful and 
arabesque to consort with the rest of the 
story and give a melodramatic air to what 
otherwise would appear perfectly consist- 
ent. But we are not disposed to dwell 
— a trivial defect in a book which has 
afforded us so much pleasure, and we dis- 
miss ‘‘ Home and the World” with the ex- 
pression of our ardent desire to hear 
again from its authoress. 


The Humors of Falconbridge and 
Major Jones’ Courtship, have reached us 
from T. B. Peterson of Philadelphia, the 
publisher, through George M. West. The 
former work is made up of the fugitive 
writings of the late Jonathan F. Kelley, 
a well-known contributor to the Spirit of 
the Times, and is published for the bene- 
fit of his family. It contains much inno- 
cent fun, though the literary merit of the 
book is not sustained throughout. Of 
Major Jones’s Courtship, it is not neces- 
sary for us to speak. Its delightful 
humour is treasured up by the country, 
and will be handed down from generation 
to generation. 


BEAUMARCHAIS AND His Times. Sketches 


of French Society in the Eighteenth 


Century. By Louis De Loments. 
Translated by Henry S. Edwards. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. [From A. 
Morris, 97 Main street. 


We have not had the good fortune of 
meeting with this most admirable work 
in the original, but. the translation is 
smooth and elegant and appears to be 
faithful. As a contribution to the depart- 
ment of French biography, it has a per- 
manent value, and it will be much sought 
after by all who take an interest in the 
French drama. 


Mitiz Duicia: A Thousand Pleasant 
Things. Selected from Notes and 
Queries. New York: D. Appleton & 
Company. 1857. 


The character of this volume may be 
inferred very truthfully from its title- 
page. It is an agreeable melange of lite- 
rary sweets rendered yet more pleasant 
by the handsome form in which it is pre- 
sented to us. 
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Tue Rirte, Axe, Sapp.E-BaGs, AND OTHER 
Lectures. By W. H. Mitsurn. New 
York: Derby & Jackson. |From 
Harrold & Murray, Broad street. 


Mr. Milburn is a clergyman of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, who in early 
life was almost entirely deprived of sight, 
but whose irrepressible energies have 
nevertheless carried him through many 
interesting ministerial adventures, of 
which he writes in this volume with great 
spirit and freshness. The title is so far 
significant of its contents that the inci- 
dents of pioneer life in the West, and the 
experiences of an itinerant preacher, form 
the greater porticn of the text, though 
there are some social sketches of con- 
siderable power embraced in the “ Lec- 
tures,” and an affecting essay on the af- 
fliction of blindness. No one can read 
the Rev. Mr. Milburn’s volume without 
forming a high opinion of his piety and 
his intellect. 


WEstwarpD Emptre; or the Great Drama 
of Human Progress. By E. L. Macoon. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. | From 
A. Morris, 97 Main street. 


We have no space to speak of this re- 
markable work as we could wish. It is 
by far the most thoughtful and meritori- 
ous volume its author has yet given to 
the public, and as a review of the gene- 
ral progress of civilization, we know of 
nothing so comprehensive and satisfac- 
tory. The main argument of the march 
of intellectual conquest from East to 
West, and the final supremacy in the arts 
of the United States, may, perhaps, meet 
with denial in some quarters, but the 
book will be read with pleasure by any 
body, and deserves a wide sale. 


Post Mermpian. By Mrs. L. H. Sicour- 
ney. Hartford, Conn. Published by 
F. A. Brown. 1856. 


A very agreeable work on old age—a 
sort of Christian De Senectute—from the 
pen of one who seems to have learned how 
to grow old gracefully. Mrs. Sigourney 
writes always with feeling and propriety, 
and there is a cheerful philosophy and a 
serene faith running through these pages 
which lend to the contemplation of life’s 
decline almost a charm. 
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7 ADVERTISEMENTS 


LITERARY AND CRITICAL JOURNAL. 
Hise CRITERION. 


NOW IN ITS SECOND VOLUME. 


$3 PER ANNUM, 

This Journal, a very handsome 4to., of 16 pp., is not only a sound and able Criti 
cal Paper, but one of the most various and agreeable published in America. 

It contains, weekly, REVIEWS OF CURRENT LITERATURE, with interesting 
Extracts. - EDITORIALS on various subjects. LITERARY GOSSIP AND INTEL 
LIGENCE, from all parts of the World. Selected MISCELLANEA, from the best 
sources, and curions NOTES AND QUERIES, besides lists of new publications. 


Wasnineton, June 6th, 1856. 
Dear Sir—I have read the CRITERION with pleasure and profit, from its com- 


mencement, gnd with a general approval of its sentiments and criticisms. Its tone 
and spirit are, *m my opinion, such as cannot but promote correct taste and sound 
judgment in literary matters, If my name or opinion can be of any yalue at all, in 
enlar ging the circle of its influence, you are at liberty to use them 


HENRY R. SCHOOLC RAFT. 
Charles R. Rode, Esq. 


The permanent establishment in this country of an gble and independent Literary 
and Critical Journal is much to be desired, not only for the convenience of Men of 
Letters, but for the best interests of Literature. From some observation of the man- 


ner in which the CRITERION has been thus far conducted, we unite in recommend- 
ing it to the favorable consideration of the public. 


FRANCIS L, HAWKS, D. D., LL. D. 
THOMAS DE WITT, D.D. — 
Rey. E. H, CHAPIN. 
Hon. LUTHER BRADISH. 
Dr JOHN W. FRANCIS. 
MORRIS J. RAPHALL, Dr. 
E. A. DUYCKINCK, Esq. 
H. T. TUCRERMAN, Esq. 
were MILES, Esq. 
. L. DUYCKINCK, Esq. 
Fi G. COGSWELL, Esq.. Librarian, Astor Library. 
GEO. H. MOORE, Esq., Librarian, N. Y. Mer’tile Lib’y. 
SuNNyYsSIDE, June 7th, 1856. 
Pear Sir,—¥rom the manner in which your Literary and Critical Journal has hith- 
erto been conducted, I take a pleasure in adding my name to those of the gentlemen 
who have recommended it to the favorable consideration of the publie. 
Very respectfully, your obedt. servant, 
WASHINGTON IRVING. 
Oharles R. Rode, Esq. 
Specimen copies sent by mail, on application to 


CHARLES R. RODE, 
No. 113 Nassau Street, New York. 


J. R. KEININGHAM, 
BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 
No. 226, Broad Street, RICHMOND, VA. 
BOOK-BINDING executed with neatness and dispatch, 


July 1856.—It 
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ARTER’S SPANISH MIXTURE, 
THE GREAT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD! 


THE BEST ALTERATIVE KNOWN!! 


NOT 















A PARTICLE OF MERCURY IN 
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An infallible remedy Scrofula, King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous 
Eruptions, Pimples or Postules on the Face, Blotches, Boils, Ague and Fever, 
Chronic Sore “cg Ringworm, or Tetter, Scald-head, Enlargement and pain 
of the Bones and Joints, Salt Rheum, Stubborn Ulcers, Syphilitic Dis- 
orders, and all diseases arising from an injudicious use of Mercury, 
Imprudence in Life, or Impurity of the Blood. 

This great remedy, which has become so rapidly and so justly celebrated for its ex- 
traordinary efficacy in relieving and curing many of the most obstinate and terrible 
forms of disease with which mankind is afflicted, is now offered - the public, with 
the confident assurance that no Medical discovery ever made has be en so emin ently 
successful in curing Scrofula and all diseases of the Blood as Carter’s Spanish Mix- 
ture. The proprietors are receiving by every mail most flattering and astonishing 
details of cures made in all parts of the country, and in most cases where the skill 
of the best physicians had been tried in vain. Its power over oe is truly remark- 
able, and all diseases arising from impurity of th: ut great Seat of Life, have been rez 
lieved and cured without a single failure out of the thousands who have used it. 
Carter’s Spanish Mixture contains no Mercury, Opium, Arsenic, or any dangerous 
drugs, but is composed of Roots and Herbs, combined with other ingredients of known 
virtue, and may be given to the youngest infant or most debilitated invalid, without 
the least possible hesitation. We have only room for short extracts from the volumes 
of testimony in our possession, and all from gentlemen of the highest re spectability, 

well known in their various localities. Please read for your selves. 














We take great pleasure in calling the attention of our readers to the merits of Car- 
ter’s Spanish Mixture as a remedy for diseases of the blood. It enjoys a reputation 
in this city unequalled by any other preparation. — Daily Dispatch, Richmond, Va. 

The Hon, John M. Botts, of Va., says he considers it a matter of duty to add his 
testimony to the virtues of Carter’s Spanish Mixture, from actual personal observa~ 
tion of its remarkable curative powers for the diseases in which it is used, 

We have been cured of a violent and protracted Liver disease by Carter’s Spanish 
Mixture. We know it to be all it professes.—Ed. 8. S. Democrat, Petersburg, Va. 

We have found from personal trial that Carter’s Spanish Mixture is a truly valua- 
ble medicine.—Editor Vergennes Independent, Vermont. 

Great Cure of spear —A pressman in our employ was cured of Scrofula of a 
virulent character by a few bottles of Carter’s Spanish Mixture, after everything e rin 
had failed. Other cures which have come under our own observation, proves to us 
conclusively. that it is really a valuable medicinal agent. We take great pleasure in 

calling the attention of the afflicted to its merits.— Richmond Re ypub lican. 

Old Sores, Ulcers and Obstinate FE ruptions of the Skin,—See the cure of Mr. Har- 
wood and others detailed in our Almanac, The number of such cases cured by Car- 
ter’s Spanish Mixture, precludes the possibility of inserting them in an advertisement. 

Neuralgia. —Mr. F. Boyden, formerly of the Astor House, N. Y., but more recently 
proprietor of the Exchange Hotel, Richmond, was cured of Neura lgia by Carter’s 
Spanish Mixture. Since that time, he says he has seen it cure more than a hundred 
eases of the diseases in which it is used. He never fails to recommend it to the af- 
flicted. 

Rheumatism.—Mr. John F. Harrison, Druggist, of Murtinsburg, Va., writes of the 
singular cure of a violent case of Rheumatism. The patient could not walk. <A few 
bottles entirely cured him. 

Scrofula.—Mr. Harrison also writes of a great cure of Scrofula, in the person of a 
young lady, (of three years standing,) which all the doctors could not reach. Six 
bottles made a perfect cure of her. . 


Sold in Richmond, Va., by BENNETT, BEERS & FISHER; PURCELL, LADD 
& CO., and Druggists generally. Price—$1 per bottle—Six for $5. 
February i—ém 
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J. A. BELVIN, 
CABINET MANUFACTURER, 


CORINTHIAN HALL, one square above the Banks, Main St., Richmond, Va, 
| | AS just completed his large Cabinet Manufactory and supplied it with 


the latest and most approved machinery, thereby enabling him to do a larger ma- 

nufacturing business than any similar establishmentin the Southern country; and can 
successfully compete with any Northern house in the manufacture of all fine work. 

BOSEWOOD SETTS for Chambers and Parlors ; 

WALNUT ” 2 ‘s 

MAHOGANY ‘* “ : 
Also Library and Dining-Room Furniture of Oak, of the most approved patterns. 

He has in his employ the best of artisans. Whatever work he may turn out of his 
establishment, he will warrant to be as represented, 


SPLERDID PIANO FORTES. 
peepee J. A. B E L V I N IS Constantly receiving from the cel 
TU F Vebratea manufactories of Messrs. NUNNSr& Co, BURNS & Co., 


REESEE & Co., and ELBERT & Co., with and without the Aolian: whose instru- 
ments are unrivajled jn tone and durability; which he will sell on the most accom- 


modating terms. 
CABXLINELR BPURBINIRORE. 

Mr. B. still continues to manufacture Cabinet Furniture of the most fashionable 
patterns, which for beauty and workmanship cannot be surpassed, He is constantly 
manufacturing Parlour and Chamber Sets, of Rosewood, Walnut, Oak and Mahogany, 

Those wishing to purchase, would do well to examine his assortment. 


PHILIP RAHM, 
EAGLE FOUNDRY, 


Cary Street, between Pearl and 15th Streets, Richmond, Va, 


MANUEACTURES LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, TENDERS, RAIL- 
ROAD CARS, and all descriptions of Railroad Machinery, Stationary 
Engines of any required power; also, portable Engines, with a decided 
Eee, improvement over any others heretofore made, (from 5 to 40 horse pow- 
Sos aegeveencT,) On wheels, so well adapted to farming purposes, getting lumber, 









&e., with improved Circular portable Saw Mills attached, of Ist 2d and 3d class, 
Mining Machinery, Grist and Saw Mill Machinery, Forgings and Tobacco Factory 
Fixtures of every Kind; also, Brass and Iron Castings made to order. 

t 


Sem ELEGANT NEW PIANOS, 


US} of] Many persons are not aware that such an extensive assortment of PIANO FORTES 
is kept for sale in the city of Richmond, as may be seen at the subscriber's ware- 
rooms, at 139 Main Street. 

They will see not merely two, three, or a half dozen, but from TWENTY TO THIRTY of the 
very best in instruments to select from—consisting of all the favorite styles. admired and purchased 
by persons of judgment and taste. 

The subscriber has been concerned in the sale of over ONE THOUSAND PIANO FORTES, 
and testimonials to their superior excellence from eminent individuals in the musical world, re- 
marks of the Press ,in their favor and expressions of complete satistaction from those who have 
bought and tried them, can be shown. But their character is established. and it would be impos- 
sible for any one to purchase a bad or iudifierent Piano of the subscriber. They are warranted 
in every sense of the word. Should they not prove good they wil] be taken back or exchanged. 
Resides, they will be sold upon as good terms, as can be obtained at any respectable establishment 
North. 

Persons ata distance ordering Pianos of the subscriber, may have their orders as faithfully exe- 
cuted as when personally present, and the instruments packed securely to go by any conveyance 
Without injurv. 

[8 Old Pianos taken in exchange. Pianos tuned and repaired. 


JAMES WOODHOUSE & Co., 


{Late Nash & Woodhouse.) Booksellers. Richmond, Virginia 
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ORNAMENTAL IRON RAILING! 


VERANDAHS, BALCONIES, ||| 


cs 
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GRATES, FRONTS and FENDERS. 
ALSO 


“HINGES. VAULT AND CELLAR DOORS; 


Together with all other kinds of IRON WORK FOR BU [LDING PURPOSES man- 
ufactured at short notice and on the most reasonable terms, by 


JAS. D. BROWNE, 


‘To whom was awarded at the last exhibition of the Richmond Mechanies Institute the 
highest Prize of a Silyer Medal for specimens of the above work of his manufactory 
at Ninth Street, next door to Lafayette Hall, RICHMOND, Ya. 


Bee Orders from all parts of the country will be promptly executed. “gag 





WILLIAM S. WOOD, 


No. 6, Main Street, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


TIN-WARE, &C,, 


Keeps constantly on hand a superior and 
general assortment of 


a Orders from either town or country for 
Tin-Work, such as Roofing, Guttering, &c,., promptly attended to. 
January, 1856, 
HENRY SHAFER, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


NEW YORE 
# croruine EMPORIUM, 


AND 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE, 


CORNER 14TH (PEARL) AND MAIN STREETS, 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, 
BOOK, JOB AND ORNAMENTAL PRINTERS. 


LAW BUILDING, FRANKEAIN STREET, RICHMOND, VA, 
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A. MORRIS, 


PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER 
’ 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA: ) 

| ROBINSON’S PRACTICE, Vot. IL. 

THE PRACTICE IN COURTS OF JUSTICE IN ENGLAND AND THE UNITED 
STATES, by Conway Rostnson, of Richmond, Virginia. Vo.tume 2d, treating of the 
subject matter of personal actions, in other words, of the Ricur or Acrton. The 
treatise in the first volume as to the place and time of a transaction or procecdihg is 
followed in the sEconp, by one relating to the circumstances of the transaction; or the 


subject matter of the peseending. This sEcoND voLuME, devoted entirely to personal 
actions, treats of the Ricut or Action : 


. On sealéd instruments, or upon a judgment or decree. 

. On bills of exchange, promissory notes and other unsealed instruments: 

- On promises generally, express and implied. 

. By owner of goods against an adverse claimant, or against a bailee. 

. Against a wrong-doer. 

‘OLUME 2 now in press, and will be issued early in January next: 

Orders from the country addressed td the publisher, enclosing the prict, $6, and 

the postage, 50 cents will meet prompt attention. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


ROBINSON’S PRACTICE—New Edition. 


The Practice in Courts of Justice in England and the United States, by Conwar 
Rosinson, Esq. Volume 1, as to the place and time of a transaction or proceeding, 


treating chietly of the Conflict of Laws, arid the Statute of Limitations. Brice $6. 


A. MORRIS, Publisher. 


AYER’S PILLS—For all the Purposes of a Fam 
ily Physic.—There has long existed a public demand for 
an effective Purgative Pill which could be relied on as a sure and perfectly safe 
in its operation. This has been prepared to meet that demand, and an exten- 
sive trial of its virtues has conclusively shown with what success it accomplish- 
es the purpose designed. Itis easy to make a physical Pill, but not sv easy to 
make the best of all Pills—one which should have none of the objections, but 
all the advantages of every other. This ‘has been attempted here; and with 

what success we would respectfully submit to the public decision. It has been untortunate for 
the patient hithertd that almost every purgative medicine 1s acrimonius and irritating to the bow- 
els. This is not. Many of them produce so much griping pain and revulsion in the system as 
to more thdn counterbalance the good to be derived from them. Thése Pills preduce no irrita- 
tion or pain, unless it arises from a previously existing Obstruction or derangement in the bow- 
éls. Being purely vegetable, no harm can arise from their use in any quantity ; but it is better 
that anv medicine should be taken judiciously. Minute directious for their use in the several 
diseases ti. which they are applicable are given oh the box. Among the coinplaints which have 
been speedily cured by them we may mention Liver Complaint, in its various forins of Jaundice, 
Indigestion, Languor and Loss of Appetite, Listlessneess, Irritability; Bilious Headache, Bilious 
Fever, Fever and Ague, Pain in the Side and Loins, for in truth, all these are but the conse- 
uence of diseased action of the Liver. As an aperient, they afford prompt and sure relief in 
ostiveness, Piles, Dysenrery, Humors, Scrofula and Scurvy, Colds, with soreness of the bddy, Ul+ 
cers and impurity of the blood; in short, any and every case where a purgative is required. 
They have also produced some singularly successful cures in Rheumatism, Gout, Dropsy; Gra- 
vel, Erysipelas, Palpitation of the Heart, Pains in the Back, Stomach and Side, They should be 
freely taken in the Spring of the year, to purify the blood and prepare the system for the change 
of seasons. An occasional dose stimulates the stomach into healthy action, and restores the ap- 
petite and vigor. They ee, the blood, and by their stimulant action on the circulatory sys- 
tem; retiovate the strength of the body, and restore the wasted or diseased energies of the whole 
organism. Hence an occasional dose is disudvantageous even though no serious derangement 
exists; but unnecessary dosing should never be carried too far, as every purgative medicine re- 
duces the strength when taken to excess. The thousand cases ih which a physic is required 
cannot be enumerated here, but they suggest themselves to the reason of every body; and it is 
confidently believed this pill will answer a better purpose than any thing which has hitherto been 
available td matkind. When their virtues are once known the public will no longer doubt 
what remedy to employ when in need of a cathartic medicine. 
Being sugar-wrapped, they are pleasant to take, and being purely’ vegetable, no harm can 
arise from their use in any quantity. [9* For minute directions, see the wrapper on the Box. 
Prepared by Dr. JAMES C. AYER, Practical and Analhtical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. Price 
Cents per Box. Five Boxes for $1. Sold by PURCELL, LADD & CO., and by Druggiste 
generally. May 1—3t 


























































































































ADVERTISEMENTS. | Jiny 1856. 


PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER 


For the Year 1856. July to December. 
TWENTY-THIRD VOLUME. 


. In issuing the Prospectus of the Twenty-Third Volume of the SOUTHERN 
LITERARY MESSENGER, commencing with the July No., the Proprietors rely 
solély on the éncouraging lettérs and, promises of the friends of the Messenger to 
aid them in extending its circulation; and they beg to assure the public that no ex: 
értions will bé remitted on their part to maintain the high character of the work; 
and to challenge the patronage of all who value sterling literary merit, For Twen- 
ty-One Years, the Messenger has endeavored to reflect faithfully the Southern mind, 
While disdaining all narrow and sectional views, and has been alone among the 
monthly periodicals of America, in defence of the 


PECULIAR INSTITUTIONS OF THE SOUTHERN STATES, 


To this office it will still be devoted, and will be prompt to repel assaults upon the 
South, whether they come under the specious garb of fiction, or in the direct form of 
anti-slavery pamphlets. At this critical juneture, whilé our enemies are employing 
literature as their most potent weapons of attack, thé Southern péople will surely 
rot withhold their éncouragement from a work whost aim it shall bt to strike blows 
in their defence. _ 

The MESSENGER will, as heretofore; present its réaders with 
Reviews, Historical and Biographical Sketches, Novels, Tales, 

Travels, Essays, Poems, Critiques, and Papers on the Army, 
Navy, and other National Subjects, 

With a view to ensure a larger circulation of the MESSENGER, the Proprietors; 
though they intend greatly increasing the size of the work, have reduced the Price 
of Subscription, which is now only 


THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE, 


OR FOUR DOLLARS IF NOT PAID BEFORE THE FIRST OF JULY IN ANY YEAR. 





CLUBS—Remitting us Fifteen Dollars in one letter; will be entitled to Six Copies: 
The Editorial and Critical department of the Messenger will continue under the 
tharge of 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ESQ., 


And will embrach copiou’ notes on currént literature and révitwa of all new Ameri: 
can or Fordign works of genc¢ral inttrest dnd value: The Editor’s opinions will bé 
always fearlessly and honestly avowtd. 


The Business Départment is conducted by the undtrsignéd, to whom all com: 
munications of a business nature must be addréssed. 


MACFARLANE, FERGUSSON & CO. 


Law Building, Franklin Street, Richmond, Va. 
June 1, 1856. 


g@e~ Booksellers, by ordering copies of the Messenger at once, shall receive it at 
greatly reduc#d prices. 
Acents.— Wm. F, Cook and Wm. Ff. Tébbs, are authorised to collect and receivé 
the names of new subscribers for the Messenger in Virginia. 
pee- Postmasters throughout the Union, are requested to act as Agents in getting 
wee for us, for which they will be allowed 12 percent. for all monies remit* 
to us. 


*,* Editors friendly to the Méssenger; will please publish this Prospectus. 
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YOUNG LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
MISS MARY PEGRAM 


Will open a BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL, for Young Ladies, on the Ist of 
October, at her residence in Linden Square, Franklin street. 

The course of Instruction will be thorough and extensive, reaching from the 
elementary to the highest branches of education. Competent Assistants will be 
employed in each department, and gréat care be used in the selection of Text Books: 

he English Department will be under the immediate supervision of Miss Peckam, 
With a fall sense of the résponsibility she assumes, she will devote herself assiduous} 
and honestly to its proper fulfilment, aiming at the highest standard of Female 
Education, and a conscientious use of the means essential to its attainment. 

Mathematics, Latin and the Physical Sciences, will be taught by a gentleman well 
qualified for the task. 

Italian and German, by Native Masters of each tongue. 

Music on the Piano, Harp and Guitar, and Singing and Drawing, by the bést 

rofessors, 

The French Langu will rective special attention, and be under the charge of 4 
French Lady, who will reside in the family; the object being to teach the Pupils, 
both the Philosophy of the Language, and to speak it with ease and accuracy. To 
this end it will be the medium of communication in the Family. 

The Junior and Senior Classes shall receive équal attention. 

Miss Peoram —— also, the formation of a Belles Lettres Class for the study 
of English Classical Literature. Young Ladies who have left school, may find this 
& material aid to selfimprovement, and those from a distance, who may wish to come 
as Parlour Boarders, can join. this class. 

Mrs. J. W. Pecram, will have charge of the Boarding Department, and will units 
with Miss Pectaif in contributing to the comfort and proper training of the Young 
ies. 


TERMS. 
Board for the entire Session, - - - - «+ + «© #£ $200 00 
an Cm Ak 8 et ey 8 ee eee 40 00 
Foreign Languagés, each Fier eriite me he cS ae 20 00 


Music and Drawing at Professors’ charges. 

Persons wishing to enter Lk og ed to make further inquiries relative to the School, 
will apply to Mrs. or Miss PEGRAM, Linpen Square, Richmond Va. 
August, 1856. 





—_—_—_— 


SCHOOL AT GORDONSVILLE. 
CHAPMAN WHITE, “Ancient and Modern Languages 





This School is designed to afford thorough ae gta for the highest classes of the 
University, or for the business of life. e Text Books are, for the most part, those 
in use at the University. bis : 
A superior set of Instraments has been providéd for the tse of the Class of Civil 
ngineering. 
he Sessions commence on the 15tH Séptember, and close during the first week in 
July following. 


Terus—For Board and Tuition, (including everything éxcept lights,) $220, for the 
whole Session. 
Payinent for a half-session is reqtiiréd on entrance, and the rettiainder on the 15th 


February. 
For further particulars see printed circular, to be obtained by applying to 


WILLIAM 8. KEMPER, 
Gordonsville, V 


August, 1856:—2t a. 
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ND CELLAR DOORS; 


Together with all other kinds of IRON WORK FOR BUILDING PURPOSES man- 


ufactured at short notice and on the most reasonable terms, by 


JAS. D. BROWNE, 


To whom was awarded at the last exhibition of the Richmond Mechanics Institute the 
highest Prize of a Silver Medal for specimens of the above work of his manufactory 
at Ninth Street, next door to Lafayette Hall, RICHMOND, ¥a. 


kes Orders from all parts of the country will be promptly execated.-434 


. WILLIAM §S. WOOD, 
1 No. 6, Main Street, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


TIN-WARE, &C., 








Tin-Work, such as Roofing 
January, 1856. 


Orders from either town or country for 
, Guttering, &c., promptly attended to. 





HENRY SHAFER, 
" WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


NEW YORE 
$% cLOTHING EMPORIUM, } 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE, 


CORNER MTH (PEARL) AND MAIN STREETS, 





RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 








ee 


BOOK, JOB AND ORNAMENTAL PRINTERS. 


EZAW BUELDING, FRANKEFIN STREET, RICHMOND, VA- 
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J. A. BEELVIN, 
CABINET MANUFACTURER, 


CORINTHIAN, HALL, one square above the’ Banks, Main ‘St., Richmond, Va. 
HH’ just completed his large Cabinet Manufactory and supplied it with 


the latest and most approved machinery, thereby enabling him to do a larger ma- 
nufacturing business than any similar establishment in the Southern country; and can 
successfully compéte with any Northern house in the manufacture of all fine work, 
BOSEWOOD SETTS for Chambers and Parlors ; ; 
WALNUT sé 
MAHOGANY © “ ss . 
Also Library and Dining-Room Furniture of Oak, of the most approved patterns. 


He has in his employ the best of. artisans. Whatever work he may turn out of his 
establishment, he will warrant to be as represented. 


SPLENDID PIANO FORTES. 
A A, B E L V I N IS Constantly receiving from the cel- 


ebrated manufactories of Messrs. NUNNS & Co, BURNS & Co., 
REESEE & Co., and ELBERT & Co., with and without the Molian ; whose instru- 
ments are unrivalled in tone and durability ; which he will sell on the most accom- 


modating terms. 
CABLINEVT FURNITURE. 

Mr. B. still continues to manufacture Cabinet Furniture of the most fashionable 
patterns, which for beauty and workmanship cannot be surpassed. He is constantly 
manufacturing Parlour and Chamber Sets, of Rosewood, Walnut, Oak and Shitinetid 

Those wishing to purchase, would do well to examine his assortment. 








PHIL.IF RAHM, 
EAGLE FOUNDRY, 


ae Street, between Pearl and 15th Streets, Richmond, Va, 


MANUFACTURES LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, TENDERS, RAIL- 
ROAD CARS, and all descriptions of Railroad Ms achinery, Stationary 
Engines of any required power ; also, portable Engines, with a decided 
pe, eigen over any others heretofore made, (from 5 to 40 horse pow- 
=T,) on wheels, so well adapted to farming purposes, getting lumber, 
improved Circular portable Saw Mills attached, of lst 2d and 8d class. 
Mining Machinery, Grist and Saw Mill Machinery, Forgings and Tobacco Factory 
Fixtures of ev very “Kind; also, Brass and Iron Castings made to order. 








ELEGANT NEW PIANOS. 


Many persons are not aware that such an extensive assortment of PIANO FORTES 
is kept for sale in the city of Richmond, as may be seen at the subscriber's ware- 
rooms, at 139 Main Street. 

They will see not merely two, three, or a half dozen, but from TWENTY TO THIRTY of the 
very best in instruments to select from—consisting of all the favorite styles, admired and purchased 
Ay pane of judgment and taste. 

he a Ps = been concerned in the sale of over ONE THOUSAND PIANO FORTES, 
and testimonials to their superior excellence from eminent individuals in the musical world, re- 
marks of the Press ,in their favor and expressions of complete satisfaction from those who have 
bought and tried them, can be shown. But their character is established, and it would be impos- 
sible for any one to purchase a bad or iadifferent Piano of the subscriber. They are warranted 
in every sense of the word. Should they not prove good they will be taken back or exchanged. 
— they will be sold upon as good terms, as can be obtained at any respectable establishment 

orth 

Persons at a distance ordering Pianos of the subscriber, may have their orders as faithfully exe- 
cuted as when personally present, and the instruments packed securely to go by any conveyance 
without injury. 


(# Old Pianos taken in exchange. Pianos tuned and Wool 


OODHOUSE & Co., 


( Laas Nash & Woodhouse,) Booksellers, Richmond, Virginie. 
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CARTER’S SPANISH MIXTURE. 


THE GREAT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD! 
THE BEST ALTERATIVE KNOWN!! 


NOT A PARTICLE OF MERCURY IN If. 


An infallible remedy for Scrofula, King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstimate Cutaneous 
Eruptions, Pimples or Postules on the Face, Blotches, Boils, Ague ‘and Fever, 
Chronic Sore Eyes, Ringworm, or Tetter, Scald-head, Enlargemént and pain 
of the Bones and Joints, Salt Rheum, Stubborn Ulcers, Syphilitic Dis- 
orders, and all diseases arising from an injudicious use of Mercury, 
Impredence in Life, or Impurity of the Blood. 


This great remedy, which has become so rapidly and so justly celebrated for its ex- 
traordmary efficacy in relieving and curing many of the most obstinate and terrible 
forms of disease with which mankind is afflicted, is now offered to the public, with 
the confident assurance that no Medical discovery ever madé has been so eminently 
successful in curing Scrofula and all diseases of the Blood as Carter’s Spanish Mix- 
ture. The proprietors are receiving by every mail most flattering and astonish in 
details of cures made in all parts of the country, and in most eases where the sikil 
ef the best pa sicians had been tried in vain. Its power over Blood is truly rem ark- 
able, and all diseases arising from impurity of that great Seat of Life, have been re~ 
lieved and cured without a single failure oat of the thousands who have used it- 
Carter’s Spanish Mixture contains no Mereary, Opium, Arsenic; or any dangerous 
drugs, but is composed of Roots and Herbs, combined with other ingredients of known 
virtue, and may be given to the youngest infant or most debilitated imvalid, without 
the least possible hesitation. e have only room for short extracts from the volumes 
of testimony in our possession, and all from gentlemen of the highest respectability, 
well known in their various localities. Please read for yourselves. 


We take great pleasure in calling the attention of our readers to the merits of Car- 
ter’s Spanish Mixture as a remedy for diseases of the blood.. Kt enjoys a reputation 
im this city unequalled by any other préparation. — Daily Dispatch, Richmond, Va. 

The Hon. John M, Botts, of Va., says he considers it a matter of duty to add his 
testimony to the virtues of Carter’s Spanish Mixture, from actual personal observa 
tion of its remarkable ctrative powers for the diseases in which it is used. 

We have been cured of a violent and protracted Liver disease by Carter’s Spanish» 
Mixture. We know it t~ be alk it professes —Ed. 8. 8. Democrat, Petersburg, Va. 

We have found from personal trial that Carter’s Spanish Mixture is a trely valua~ 
ble medicine —Editor Vergennes Independent, Vermont. 

Great Cure of Scrofula.—A pressman im owr employ was cured of Scrofula of ao 
virulent character by a few bottles of Carter’s Spanish Mixture, after everything else 
had failed. Other cures which have come under oar own observation, proves to us 
conclusively, that it is really a valuable medicinal agent. We take “tom pleasure in 
calling the attention of the afflicted to its merits.—Richmond Republican. 

Old Sores, Uleers and Obstinate Eruptions of the Skin.~—See the cure of Mr. Har- 
wood and others detailed in our Almanac. The number of such cases cured by Car- 
ter’s Spanish Mixture, precludes the possibility of inserting them in an advertisement. 

Neuralgia —Mr. F. Boyden, formerly of the Astor House, N. Y., but more recently 

roprietor of the Exchange Hotel, Richmond, was cured of Neuralgia by Carter’s 

panish Mixture. Since that time, he says he has seen it eure more than a hundred 
eases of the diseases in which it is used. He never fails to recommend it to the af- 
flicted. 

Rheumatism. —Mr. Joba F. Harrison, Draggist, of Martinsburg, Va., writes of the 
singular cure of a violent case of Rheumatism. The patient could not walk. A few 
bottles entirely cured him. : 

Scrofula.—Mr. Harrison also writes of a great cure of Scrofula, in the person of » 
young lady, (of three years standing,) whieh all the doctors could not reach, Six 
d0ttles made a perfect cure of her. 


Sold in Richmond, Va., by BENNETT, BEERS & FISHER; PURCELL, LADD 
% CO.,.and sie generally. Price—$1lper-bottle—Six for $5. 
, February 1 
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A. MORRIS. 


7 CY | | y 
PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 

ROBINSON’S PRACTICE, Vor. II. 

THE PRACTICE IN COURTS OF JUSTICE IN ENGLAND AND THE UNITED 
STATES, by Conway Rosinson, of Richmond, Virginia. Vo.ume 2d, treating of the 
subject matter of personal actions, in other words, of the Ricur or Action. The 
treatise in the first volume as to the place and time of a transaction or procet ding is 
followed in the seconp, by one relating to the circumstances of the transaction, or “the 


subject matter of the proc eeding. This SECOND VOLUME, devoted entirely to personal 
actions, treats of the Rigur or Action 


. Ou sealed instruments, or upon a ladanad or decree. 
. On bills of exchange, promissory notes and other unsealed instruments. 
. On promises gene rally, express and implied. 
. By owner of goods against an adverse claimant, or against a bailee. 
Against a wrong- oer. 
Votume 2 now in press, and will he issued early in January next. 
Orders from the country addressed to the wablishos enclosing the price, $6, and 
the postage, 0U cents will meet prompt attention. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


ROBINSON’S PRACTICE—New Edition. 


The Practice in Courts of Justice in England and the United States, by Conwar 
Rosinson, Esq. Volume 1, as to the place ‘and time of a transaction or proceeding, 
treating chiefly of the Conflict of Laws, and the Statute of Limitations. Price $6. 


A. MORRIS, Publisher. 
J. R. KEININGHAM, 


BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 
No. 226, Broad Street, RICHMOND, VA. 


BOOK-BINDING executed with neatness and dispatch. 


EXCHANGE BOOK STORE. 


GEO. M. WEST, Richmond, Va. 


THE increasing Literary Taste of the Public, and the consequently enlarged de- 
mand for Books, suggested to.my mind the possibility of selling Books, at retail or 
wholesale, as low as they are sold in the large Cities at the North. The experimen} 
has proved successful, and I now offer at the same reduced prices—Law, Medical, 
Theological, Biographical, School and Miscellaneous Books of all kinds, including 
also Magazines, Novels, &e., &c., Blank Books, Paper and Stationery, Valentine s, &e. 

Agents and Dealers in the Bountry supplied with Books upon the best terms. 

Richmond, January, 1856 


‘TO. ADVERTISERS. 


For the convenience of the public, we shall publish an advertisement sheet with 
each number of this work, where advertisers will find it to their interest to insert 
their advertisements. Every issue of an advertisement, will be equal to twenty-five 
hundred circulars distributed. 

TERMS.—A quarter of a page, one insertion, S$ 1 50 

A quarter of a page, one year, 12 00 

Half page, one insertion, : 2 50 

Half page, one year, - - _ 20 00 

One page, one insertion, : 4 00 

One page, one year, - - - 35 00 
MACFARLANE, FERGUSSON & CO., Proprietors. 
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PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER 


For the Year 1856. July to December. 
TWENTY-THIRD VOLUME. 


* In issuing the Prospectus of the Twenty-Third Volume of the SOUTHERN 
LITERARY MESSENGER, commencing with the July No., the Proprietors rely 
solely on the encouraging letters and promises of the friends of the Messenger tu 
aid them in extending its circulation, and they beg to assure the public that no ex- 
ertions will be remitted on their part to maintain the high character of the work, 
and to challenge the patronage of all who value sterling literary merit. For Twen- 
ty-One Years, the Messenger has endeavored to reflect faithfully the Southern mind, 
while disdaining all narrow and sectional views, and has been alone among the 
monthly periodicals of America, in defence of the 


PECULIAR INSTITUTIONS OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


To this office it will still be devoted, and will be prompt to repel assaults upon the 
South, whether they come under the specious garb of fiction, or in the direct form of 
anti-slavery machen At this critical juncture, while our enemies are employing 
literature as their most potent weapons of attack, the Southern people will surely 
not withhold their. encouragement from a work whose aim it shall be to strike blows 
in their defence. 

The MESSENGER will, as heretofore, present its readers with 


Reviews, Historical and Biographical Sketches, Novels, Tales, 
Travels, Essays, Poems, Critiques, and Papers on the Army, 


Navy, and other National Subjects. 
With a view to ensure a larger circulation of the MESSENGER, the Proprietors, 
though they intend greatly increasing the size of the work, have reduced the Price 
of Subscription, which is now only 


THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE, 


OR FOUR DOLLARS IF NOT PAID BEFORE THE FIRST OF JULY IN ANY YEAR. 


CLUBS—Remitting us Fifteen Dollars in one letter, will be entitled to Six Copies. 
The Editorial and Critical department of the Messenger will continue under the 
charge of 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ESQ., 


And will embrace copious notes on current literature and reviews of all new Ameri- 
can or Foreign works of general interest and value. The Editor’s opinions will be 
always fearlessly and honestly avowed. 


The Business Department is conducted by the undersigned, to whom all com- 
munications of a business nature must be addressed. 


MACFARLANE, FERGUSSON & CO. 


Law Building, Franklin Street, Richmond, Va. 
June 1, 1856. 


sax Booksellers, by ordering copies of the Messenger at once, shall receive it at 
greatly reduced prices. 

Acrnts.—Wm. F, Cook and Wm. F. Tebbs,; are authorised to collect and receive 
the names of new subscribers for the Messenger in Virginia. 

s@g~ Postmasters throughout the Union, are requested to act as Agents in getting 
ere for us, for which they will be allowed 12} per cent. for all monies remit- 
ted to us. 


*,,* Editors friendly to the Messenger, will please publish this Prospectus, 
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YOUNG LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
MISS MARY PEGRAM 


Will open a BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL, for Young Ladies, on the Ist of 
October, at her residence in Linden Square, Franklin street. 

The course of Instruction will be thorough and extensive, reaching from the 
elementary to the highest branches of education. Competent Assistants will be 
Smployed in each department, and great care be used in the selection of Text Books. 

The English Department will bé under the immediate supervision of Miss Pecram. 
With a full sense of the responsibility she assumes, she will devote herself assiduously 
and honestly to its proper fulfilment, aiming at the highest standard of Female 
Education, and a conscientious use of thé méans éssential to its attainment. 

Mathematics, Latin and the Physical Sciences, will be taught by a gentlentan well 
qualified for the task. 

Italian and German, by Native Masters of each tongue. 

Music on the Piano, Harp and Guitar, and Singing and Drawing, by the best 
Professors. 

The French Language will réceive special attention, and be under the charge of a 
French Lady, who will reside in the fantily; the object being to teach the Pupils, 
both the Philosophy of the Langtiage, and to speak it with ease and accuracy. To 
this end it will be the medium of comntunication in the Family: 

The Junior and Senior Classes shall receive equal attention. 

Miss Pecram proposes, also, the formation of a Belles Lettres Class for the study 
of English Classical Literature. Young Ladies who have left school, may find this 
a material aid to self-improvemeht, and those from a distance, who may wish to come 
aus Parlour Boarders, can join this class. 

Mrs. J. W. Pecram, will have charge of the Bodrding Department, and will unité 
Miss Peckax in contributing to the comfort and proper training of the Young 

adies. 


TERMS®*.; 


Board for the entire Session, - - - TAY 2 ~ 2 . $200 00 
English Course - - - - : 5 - . - - 40 00 
Foreign Languages, each, . - - - - - - - - 20 00 


Music and Drawing at Professors’ charges. ‘ 

Persons wishing to enter Pupils, or to make further inquiri es relative to the School, 
will apply to Mrs. or Miss PEGRAM, Lainpen Square, Richmond Va. 

August, 1856. ° 


SCHOOL AT GORDONSVILLE. 


DELAWARE KEMPER, Instructor in Mathematics, &c. | 
C. CHAPMAN WHITE, “ Anci_nt and Modern Languages. 








This School is designed to afford thorough preparation for the highest classes of the 
University, or for the business of life. The Text Books are, for the most part, those 
in use at the University. 7 

A superior set of Instruménts has been provided for the use of the Class of Civil 
Engineering. 

The Sessions contmence on the 15th September, and close during the first week in 
July following. 

Terms—For Board and Tuition; (including everything except lights,) $220, for the 
whole Session. 


Payment for a half-session is required on entrance, and the remainder on the 15th 
February. 


For further particulars see printed circular, to be obtained by applying to 


WILLIAM 8. KEMPER, 


August, 1856.—2t Gordonsville, Va. 
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ALSO 


HINGES, VAULT AND CELLAR DOORS; 


Together with all other kinds of IRON WORK FOR BUILDING PURPOSES man- 
ufactured »+ -* notice and on the most reasonable terms, by 


JAS. D. BROWNE, 


‘ed at the last exhibition of the Richmond Mechanics Institute the 
ilver Medal for specimens of the above work of his manufactory 
a ‘ door to Lafayette Hall, RICHMOND, Va. 


ll parts of the country will be promptly executed.-@ag 


_ 


WILLIAM S. WOOD, 
No. 6, Main Street, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


P TIN-WARE, &C., 


Keeps constantly on hand a superior and 
general assortment of 


STOVES. 


Orders from either town or country for 


Tin-Work, si tering, &e., promptly attended to. 
January, 1 





¥ 


TY SHAFER, 


ESALE AND RETAIL 


V YORE 
B ov \ EMPORIUM, # 


AND 


GENT) URNISHING STORE, 


Cc .) AND MAIN STREETS, 
VIRGINIA. 


M. ' FERGUSSON, 
BOOK, JOL ‘ENTAL PRINTERS. 


LAW BUILD "REET, RICHMOND, VA, 
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J. A. BEL.VIN, 
CABINET MANUFACTURER, 


CORINTHIAN HALL, one square above the Banks, Main St., Richmond, Va. 
| AS just completed his large Cabinet Manufactory and supplied it with 


the latest and most approved. machinery, thereby enabling him to do a larger ma- 

nufacturing business than any similar establishment in the Southern country; and can 
successfully compete with any Northern house in the manufacture of all fine work. 

BOSEWOOD SETTS for Chambers and Parlors ; 

WALNUT x " “ 

MAHOGANY “* oh 
Also Library and Dining-Room Furniture of Oak, of the most approved patterns. 

He has in his employ the best of artisans. Whatever work he may turn out of his 
establishment, he will warrant to be as represented. 


SPLENDID PIANO-FORTES. 
J. A. B E L V I N IS Constantly receiving from the cel- 


TUG Yebrated manufactories of Messrs. NUNNS & Co, BURNS & Co.. 
REESEE & Co., and ELBERT & Co., with and without the Molian ; whose instru- 
ments are unrivalled in tone and durability; which he will sell on the most accom- 


modating terms. 
CABLINER KFURINIVORE. 

Mr. B. still continues to manufacture Cabinet Furniture of the most fashionable 
patterns, which for beauty and workmanship cannot be surpassed. He is constantly 
manufacturing Parlour and Chamber Sets, of Rosewood, Walnut, Oak and Mahogany. 

Those wishing to purchase, would do well to examine his assortmetic. 


PHILIP RAHM, 
EAGLE FOUNDRY, 


Cary Street, between Pearl and 15th Streets, Richmond, Va. 


| 
MANUFACTURES LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, TENDERS, RAIL-— 
ROAD CARS, and all descriptions of Railroad Machinery, Stationary 
Engines of “any required power; also, portable Engines, with a decided 
e_ improvement over any others heretofore made, (from 5 to 40 horse pow- 
aii vies cr,) on wheels, so well adapted ty farming purposes, getting lumber, 
&ke., with improved Circular portable Saw Mills attached, of Ist 2d and 3d class. 
Mining Machinery, Grist and Saw Mill Machinery, Forgings and ‘Tobacco Factory 
Fixtures of every Kind; also, Brass and Iron Cistings made to order. . 


‘ va ry ‘ T ' 
ELEGANT NEW PIANOS. 
 {) Y Many persons are not aware that such an extensive assortment of PIANO FORTES 

is kept tor sule in the city of Richmond, as may be seen at the subscriber’s ware- 
rooms, at 139 Main Street. 

They will see not merely two, three, or a half dozen, hut from TWENTY TO THIRTY of the 
very best in instruments to select from—consisting of a || the favorite styles, admired and purchased 
by persons of judgment and taste. 

The subscriber has been concerned in the sale of 0 ver ONE THOUSAND PIANO FORTES, 
and testimonials to their superior excellence from et njnent individuals in the musical world, re- 
tiarks of the Press in their favor and expressions 0f ¢oimplete satisfaction from those who have 
bought and tried them, can be shown. But their character is established, and it would be impos 
sible for any one to purchase a bad or iadifferent Piano of the subscriber. They are warranted 
in every sense of the word. Should they not prove gooe{ they will be taken back or exchanged. 
Besides, they will be sold upon as good terms, as can be obtained at any respectable establishment 
North. 

Persons at a distance ordering Pianos of the subscriber-, may have their orders as faithfully exe- 
cuted as when personally present, and the instruments picked securely to go by any conveyance 
without injury. . ye ; 

Fe Old Pianos taken in exchange. Pianos tuned and repaired. 


JAMES WOODHOUSE & Co., 


(Late Nash & Woodhou se,) Booksellers. Richmond, Virginia. 











































VI ADVERTISEMENTS. | SEprEMBER 


CARTER’S SPANISH MIXTURE. 


THE GREAT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD! 
THE BEST ALTERATIVE KNOWN!! 


NOT A PARTICLE OF MERCURY IN IT. 


a 


An infallible remedy for Scrofula, King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous 
Eruptions, Pimples or Postules on the Face, Blotches, Boils, Ague and Fever, 
Chronic Sore Eyes, Ringworm, or Tetter, Scald-head, Enlargement and pain 
of the Bones and Joints, Salt Rheum, Stubborn Ulcers, Syphilitic Dis- 
orders, and all diseases arising from an injudicious use of Mercury, 
Imprudence in Life, or Impurity of the Blood. 


This great remedy, which has become so rapidly and so justly celebrated for its ex- 





traordinary effiese~ * wing and curing many of the most obstinate and terrible 
forr h mankind is afflic ted, is now offered to the public, with 
the \ no Medical discovery ever made has been so eminently 
succt , and all diseases of the Blood as Carter’s Spanish Mix- 
ture. eceiving by every mail most flattering and astonish ing 
detail irts of the country, and in most cases where the sikill 
of the n tried in vain. Tits power over Blood is truly rem ark- 
able, ¢ om impurity of that great Seat of Life, have been re- 
lieved ngle failure out of the thousands who have used it. 
Carter’ ins no Mercury, Opium, Arsenic, or any dangerous 
drugs, | ind [ferbs, combined with other ingredients of known 
virtue, roungest infant or most debilitated invalid, without 
the leas : have only room for short extracts from the volumes 
of testin \d all from gentlemen of the highest respectability, 
well kno ‘ies. Please read fory. ourselves. 

We take ‘the attention of our readers to the merits of Car- 
ter’s Spani ‘or diseases of the blood. It enjoys a reputation 
in this city preparation.—Daily Dispatch, Richmond, Va. 

The Hon. ‘ays he considers it a matter of duty to add his 
testimony to panish Mixture, from actual! personal obsérva- 
tion of its re. : for the diseases in which it is used, 

We have be \ protracted Liver disease by Carter’s Spanish 
Mixtures We ‘sses.— Ed. 8. 8. Democrat, Petersburg, Va. 

We have fou at Carter’s Spanish Mixture is a truly valua- 
ble medicine.— ndent, Vermont. 

Great Cure 0) in our employ was cured of Scrofula of a 
virulent characti ‘ter’s Spanish Mixture, after everything else 
had failed. Oth ‘under our own observation, proves to us 
conclusively. that sdicinal agent. We take great pleasuré in 
calling the attenti verits.—-Richmond Republican. 

Old Sores, Ulcei s of the Skin.—See the cure of Mr. Har- 
wood and others dk "The namber of such c ases cured by Car- 
ter’s Spanish Mixtu ty of inserting them in an advertisement. 

Neuralgia.—Mr. . e Astor House, N. Y., but more recently 
proprietor of the E: l, was cured of Neuralgia by Carter’s 
Spanish Mixture. 8S has seen it cure more than a hundred 
sases Of the diseases . uever fails to recommend it to the af- 
flicted. 

theumatism.—Mr. « st, of Martinsburg, Va., writes of the 
singular cure of a viok The patient could not walk. <A few 
bottles entirely cured h 

Scrofula.—Mr. Harri: eure of Scrofula, in the person of a 


young lady, (of three ye the doctors could not reach, Six 


,0ttles made a perfect cu 


Sold in Richmond, Va., : & FISHER; PURCELL, LADD 
> CO., and Druggists gene tle—Six for $d. 


February l—om 











1856. | ADVERTISEMENTS. VII 


History of the University of Virginia. 


Presenting an authentic history of the institution for the first ten years of its pro- 
gress; or, in other words, from its commencement to the death of its founder, Thos. 
Jefferson. 

Comprising a correspondence between Mr. Jefferson and Joseph C. Cabell, then a 
member of the Virginia Senate, which with the exception of the first 39 pages, giving 
their views of the finances of the country, during the war with Great Britain, (one or 
two inconsiderable exceptions besides,) relates entirely to the University. Only eight 
of Mr. Jefferson’s letters have been heretofore published. 

And various illustrative documents referred to in the correspondence, among which 
are copies of Mr. Jefferson’s Bill on Elementary Schools, and his bill on a complete 
system of education for the people of Virginia. 

Just published in one handsome 8vo volume of 564 pages—Price $2 50. 

It will be sent by mail, post paid, to all who remit the price in money or postage 


stamps to the publisher. J. W. RANDOLPH, Richmond. 


A. MORRIS. _ 


PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
ROBINSON’S PRACTICE, Vor. IL. 


THE PRACTICE IN COURTS OF JUSTICE IN ENGLAND AND THE UNITED 
STATES, by Conway Rosrnson, of Richmond, Virginia. Vo.ume 2d, treating of the 
subject matter of personal actions, in other words, of the Ricur or Acrion. The 
treatise in the first volume as to the place and time of a transaction or procecding is 
followed in the second, by one relating to the circumstances of the transaction, or the 
subject matter of the proceeding. This seconD vo.Lume, devoted entirely to personal 
actions, treats of the Riaur or Action : 

1. On sealed instruments, or upon a judgment or decree. 

2. On bills of exchange, promissory notes and other unsealed instruments, 

3. On promises generally, express and implied. 

4. By owner of goods against an adverse claimant, or against a bailee. 

5. Against a wrong-doer. 

Vo.tume 2 now-in press, and will be issued early in January next. 

Orders from the country addressed to the publisher, enclosing the price, $6, and 
the postage, 50 cents will meet prompt attention. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


ROBINSON’S PRACTICE—New Edition. 


The Practice in Courts of Justice in England and the United States, by Conway 
Rosinson, Esq. Volume 1, as to the place and time of a transaction or proceeding, 
treating chiefly of the Conflict of Laws, and the Statute of Limitations. Price $6. 

A. MORRIS, Publisher, 


J. R. KEININGHAM, 
BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 


No. 226, Broad Street, RICHMOND, VA. 
BOOK-BINDING executed with neatness and dispatch. 





EXCHANGE BOOK STORE. 
GEO. M. WEST, Richmond, Va. 


THE increasing Literary Taste of the Public, and the consequently enlarged de- 
mand tor Books, suggested to my mind the possibility of selling Books, at retail or 
wholesale, as low as they are sold in the large Cities at the North. The experjmen} 
has proved successful, and I now offer at the same reduced prices—Law, Medical, 
Theological, Biographical, School and Miscellaneous Books of all kinds, including 
also Magazines, Novels, &c., &c., Blank Books, Paper and Stationery, Valentines, &c. 

Agents and Dealers in the Bountry supplied with Books upon the best terms. 
Richmond, January, 1856 
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VIII ADVERTISEMENTS. |SepTeMBER 1856. , 


PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER 


For the Year 1856. July to December. 
TWENTY-THIRD VOLUME. 


In issuing the Prospectus of the Twenty-Third Volume of the SOUTHERN 
LITERARY MESSENGER, commencing with the July No., the Proprictors rely 
solely on the encouraging letters and promises of the friends of the Messenger to 
aid them in extending its cireulation, and they beg to assure the public that no ex- 
ertions will be remitted on their part to maintain the high character of the work, 
and to challenge the patronage of all who value sterling literary merit. For Twen- 
ty-One Years, the Messenger has endeavored 'to reflect faithfully the Southern mind, 
while disdaining all narrow and sectional views, and has been alone among the 
monthly periodicals of America, in defence of the 


PECULIAR INSTITUTIONS OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


To this office it will still be devoted, and will be prompt to repel assaults upon the 
South, whether they come under the specious garb of fiction, or in the direct form of 
anti-slavery pamphlets. At this critical juncture, while our enemies are employing 
literature as their most potent weapons of attack, the Southern people will surely 
not withhold their encouragement from a work whose aim it shall be to strike blows 
in their defence. 

The MESSENGER will, as heretofore, present its readers with 


Reviews, Historical and Biographical Sketches, Novels, Tales, 
Travels, Essays, Poems, Critiques, and Papers on the Army, 
Navy, and, other National Subjects. 

With a view to ensure a larger circulation of the MESSENGER, the Proprietors, 


though they intend greatly increasing the size of the work, have reduced the Price 
of Subscription, which is now only 


THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE, 


OR FOUR DOLLARS IF NOT PAID BEFORE THE FIRST OF JULY IN ANY YEAR. 


aa a Me PS, us Fifteen Dollars in one letter, will be entitled to Six Copies. 
The Editorial and Critical department of the’ Messenger will continue under the 
charge of 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ESQ., 


And will embrace copious notes on current literature and reviews of all new Ameri- 
can or Foreign works of general interest and value. The Editor’s opinions will be 
always fearlessly and honestly avowed. 


The Business Department is conducted by the undersigned, to whom all com- 
munications of a business nature must be addressed. 


MACFARLANE, FERGUSSON & CO. 


Law Building, Franklin Street, Richmond, Va. 
June 1, 1856. 


sey" Booksellers, by ordering copies of the Messenger at once, shall receive it at 
greatly reduced prices. 
- Acents.—Wm. F. Cook and Wm. F. Tebbs, are authorised to collect and receive 
the names of new subscribers for the Messenger in Virginia. 

sas~ Postmasters throughout the Union, are requested to act as Agents in getting 
subscribers for us, for which they will be allowed 123 per cent. for all monies remit- 
ted to us, 

*,* Editors friendly to the Messenger, will please publish this Prospectus. 

































ADVERTISEMENTS. 


YOUNG LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
MISS MARY PEGRAM 


Will open a BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL, for Young Ladies, on the Ist of 
October, at her residence in Linden Square, Franklin street. 

The course of Instruction will be thorough and extensive, reaching from the 
elementary to the highest branches of education. Competent Assistants will be 
employed in each department, and great care be used in the selection of Text Books. 

The English Department will be under the immediate supervision of Miss Pecram. 
With a full sense of the responsibility she assumes, she will devote herself assiduously 
and honestly to its proper fulfilment, aiming at the highest standard of Female 
Education, and a conscientious use of the means essential to its attainment. 

Mathematics, Latin and the Physical Sciences, will be taught by a gentleman well 
qualified for the task. 

Italian and German, by Native Masters of each tongue. 

Music on the Piano, Harp and Guitar, and Singing and Drawing, by the best 
Professors. 

The French Language will receive special attention, and be under the charge of a 
French Lady, who will reside in the family; the object being to teach the Pupils, 
both the Philosophy of the Language, and to speak it with ease and accuracy. To 
this end it will be the medium of communication in the Family. 

The Junior and Senior Classes shall receive equal attention. 

Miss Pecram proposes, also, the formation of a Belles Lettres Class for the study 
of English Classical Literature. Young Ladies who have left school, may find this 
i material aid to self-improvement, and those from a distance, who may wish to come 
as Parlour Boarders, can join this class. 

Mrs. J. W. Pecram, will have charge of the Boarding Department, and will unite 


with Miss Pecram in contributing to the comfort and proper training of the Young 
Ladies. 
















TERMS. 


Board for the entire Session, - - - - - - - - $200 00 
English Course - - - - - - - - - - - 40 00 
Foreign Languages, each, - - eb. eo hs - - 20 00 


Music and Drawing at Professors’ charges. 

Persons wishing to enter Pupils, or to make further inquiries relative to the School, 
will apply to Mrs. or Miss PEGRAM, Linpen Square, Richmond Va. 

August, 1856. 


SCHOOL AT GORDONSVILLE. 


DELAWARE KEMPER, Instructor in Mathematics, &c. 
+» CHAPMAN WHITE, « Anci_nt and Modern Languages. 
















This School is designed to afford thorough preparation for the highest classes of the 
University, or for the business of life. The Text Books are, for the most part, those 
in use at the University. 

A superior set of Instruments has béen provided for the use of the Class of Civil 
Engineering. 

The Sessions commence on the 15th September, and close during the first week in 
July following. 

Terms—For Board and Tuition, (including everything except lights,) $220, for the 
whole Session. 

Payment for a half-session is required on entrance, and the remainder on the 15th 
February. 

For further particulars see printed circular, to be obtained by applying to 


WILLIAM 8S. KEMPER, 


August, 1856.—2t Gordonsville, Va. 
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rv ADVERTISEMENTS. [OcTroBer 
y ¢ ORNAMENTAL TRON RAILING? 
: | VERANDAHS, BALCONIES. eB O0- 08) 
i; GRATES, FRONTS and FENDERS. 
— ALSO 


HINGES, VAULT AND CELLAR DOORS; 


Together with all other kinds of IRON WORK FOR BUILDING PURPOSES man: 


ufactured at short notice and on the most reasonable terms, by 


JAS. D. BROWNE. 
To whom was awarded at the last exhibition of the Richmond Mechanics Institute the 
highest Prize of a Silver Medal for specimens of the above work of his manufactory 
at Ninth Street, next door to Lafayette Hall, RICHMOND, Va. 
gep~ Orders from all parts of the country will be promptly executed.-@a 


WILLIAM S. WOOD, 
No. 6, Main Street, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


TIN-WARE, &C., 


Keeps constantly on hand a superior and 
general assortment of 


= STOVES. 


Orders from either town or country for 





. Tin-Work, such as Roofing, Guttering, &c., promptly attended to. 


January, 1856. 


HENRY SHAFER, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


NEW YORE 
$ CLOTHING EMPORIUM, # 


AND 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE, 
CORNER TH (PEARL) AND MAIN STREETS, 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 





MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, 
BOOK, JOB AND ORNAMENTAL PRINTERS. 


LAW BUILDING, FRANKITIN STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 















1856. | ADVERTISEMENTS. Vv 


S.A. BELVIN, 
CABINET MANUFACTURER, 


CORINTHIAN HALL, one square above the Banks, Main St., Richmond, Va. 
[ | AS just completed his large Cabinet Manufactory and supplied it with 


the latest and most approved machinery, thereby enabling him to do a larger ma- 

nufacturing business than any similar establishment in the Southern country; and can 
successfully compete with any Northern house in the manufacture of all fine work, 

BOSEWOOD SETTS for Chambers and Parlors ; 

WALNUT ¥ ™ i 

MAHOGANY “ ns * 
Also Library and Dining-Room Furniture of Oak, of the most approved patterns, 

He has in his employ the best of artisans. Whatever work he may turn out of his 
establishment, he will warrant to be as | seprepenton. 


SPLENDID PIAN O-FORTES. 
sa A. B E L V . N IS Constantly receiving from the cel- 


®brated manufactories of Messrs. NUNNS & Co, BURNS & Co., 
REESE & Co., and ELBERT & Co., with and without the Molian ; whose instru- 
ments are unrivalled in tone and durability; which he will sell on the most accom- 


modating terms. 
ECABLINER FORINXILVORE. 

Mr. B. still continues to manufacture Cabinet Furniture of the most fashionable 
patterns, which for beauty and workm: anship cannot be surpassed. He is constantly 
manufacturing Parlour and Chamber Sets, of Rosewood, Walnut, Oak and M: ahogany. 

Those wishing to purchase, would do well to examine his assortment. 


PHILIP RAHM, 
EAGLE FOUNDRY, 


wy Street, between Pearl and 15th Streets, venenieeii Va. 


MANUFACTURES LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, TENDERS, RAIL-~ ° 
ROAD CARS, and all descriptions of Railroad Mac hinery, Stationar y 
Engines of any required power; also, portable Engines, with a decided 
A improvement over any others heretofore made, (from 5 to 40 horse pow- 
Pea 0 ites CT ,) O11 wheels, so well ad: ag to farming purposes, getting lumber, 
&e., with improved Circular portable Saw Mills attached, of Ist 2d and 3d class. 
Mining Machinery, Grist and Saw Mill Mae chinery, Forgings and Tobacco Fac story 
Fixtures of every Kind; also, Brass and Iron Castings made to order. 


Sam =3ELEGANT NEW PIANOS. 


1B Uy {) ff Many persons are not aware that such an extensive ussortment of PIANO FORTES 
is kept for sale in the city of Richmond, as may be seen at the subscriber's ware- 
rooms, at 139 Main Street. 

They will see not merely two, three, or a half dozen, but from TWENTY TO THIRTY of the 
very best in instruments to select from—consisting of all the favorite styles, admired and purchased 
by I ety of judgment and taste. 

I'he subscriber has been concerned in the sale of over ONE THOUSAND PIANO pine aon 
and testimonials to their superior excellence from eminent individuals in the musical world, 
marks of the Press ,in their favor and expressions of complete satisfaction from those who hove 
bought and tried them, can be shown. But their character is established, and it would be impos- 
sible for any one to purchase a bad or iadifierent Piano of the subscriber. They are warranted 
in every sense of the word. Should they not prove good they will be taken back or exe hanged. 
Besides, they will be sold upon as good terms, as can be obtained at any respectable establishment 
North. 

Persons ata distance ordering Pianos of the subscriber, may have their orders as faithfully exe- 
cuted as when personally present, and the instruments packe d securely to go by any conveyance 
without injury. 

= Old Pianos taken in exchange. Pianos tuned and repaired. 


JAMES WOODHOUSE & Co., 


(Late Nash & Woodhouse.) Booksellers, Richmond, Virginia. 
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vi ADVERTISEMENTS. [Ocronek 
CARTER’S SPANISH MIXTURE. 
THE GREAT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD! 


THE BEST ALTERATIVE KNOWN!! 


NOT A PARTICLE OF MERCURY IN IT. 


An infallible remedy for Scrofula, King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutancous 
Eruptions, Pimples or Postules on the Face, Blotches, Boils, Ague and Fever, 
Chronic Sore Eyes, Ringworm, or Tetter, Scald-head, Enlargement and pain 
of the Bones and Joints, Salt Rheum, Stubborn Ulcers, Syphilitie Dis- 
orders, and all diseases arising from an injudicious use of Mercury, 
Imprudence in Life, or Impurity of the Blood. 


This great remedy, which has become so rapidly and so justly celebrated for its ex- 
traordinary efficacy in relieving and curing many of the most obstinate and terriblé 
forms of disease with which mankind is afflicted, is now offered to the public, with 
the confident assurance that no Medical discovery ever made has been so eminently 
successful in curing Scrofula and all diseases of the Blood as Carter’s Spanish Mix- 
ture. The proprietors are receiving by every mail most flattering and astonish ing 
details of cures made im all parts of the country, and in most cases where the sikill 
of the best physicians nad been tried in vain. Its power over Blood is truly rem ark- 
able, and all diseases arising from impurity of that great Seat of Life, have been re- 
lieved and cured without a single failure out of the thousands who have used it: 
Carter’s Spanish Mixture contains no Mercury, Opium, Arsenic, or any dangerous 
drugs, but is composed of Roots and Herbs, combined with other ingredients of known 
virtue, and may be given to the youngest infant or most debilitated invalid, without 
the least possible hesitation. We have only room for short extracts from the volumes 
of testimony in our possession, and all from gentlemen of the highest respectability, 
well known in their various localities. Please read for yourselves. 


We take great pleasure in calling the attention of our readers to the merits of Car- 
ter’s Spanish Mixture as a remedy for diseases of the blood. It enjoys a reputation 
in this city unequalled by any other preparation.—Daily Dispatch, Richmond, Va. 

The Hon, John M. Botts, of Va., says he considers it a matter of duty to add his 
testimony to the virtues of Carter’s Spanish Mixture, from actual personal observa- 
tion of its remarkable curative powers for the diseases in which it is used. 

We have been cured of a violent and protracted Liver disease by Carter’s Spanish 
Mixture. We know it to be all it professes.—Ed. S. 8. Democrat, Petersburg, Va. 

We have found from personal trial that Carter’s Spanish Mixture is a truly valua- 
ble medicine.—Editor Vergennes Independent, Vermont. 

Great Cure of Scrofula.—A pressman in our employ was cured of Scrofula of a 
virulent character by a few bottles of Carter’s Spanish Mixture, after everything else 
had failed. Other cures which have come under our own observation, proves to us 
conclusively, that it is really a valuable medicinal agent. We take great pleasure in 
calling the attention of the afflicted to its merits.—Richmond Republican. 

Old Sores, Ulcers and Obstinate Eruptions of the Skin.—See the cure of Mr. Har- 
wood and others detailed in our Almanac: The number of such cases cured by Car- 
ter’s Spanish Mixture, precludes the possibility of inserting them in an advertisement: 


Neuralgia.—Mr. F. Boyden, formerly of the Astor House, N. Y., but more recently 
proprietor of the Exchange Hotel, Richmond, was cured of Neuralgia by Carter’s 
Spanish Mixture. Since that time, he says he has scen it cure more than a hundred 
cases of the diseases in which it is used. He never fails to recommend it to the af- 
flicted. 

Rheumatism.—Mr. John F. Harrison, Druggist, of Martinsburg, Va., writes of the 
singular cure of a violent case of Rheumatism. The patient could not walk. A few 
bottles entirely cured him. 

Scrofula.—Mr. Harrison also writes of a great cure of Scrofula, in the person of a 
young lady, (of three years standing,) which all the doctors could not reach, Six 
s0ttles made a perfect cure of her. 











Sold in Richmond, Va., by BENNETT, BEERS & FISHER; PURCELL, LADD 
% CO., and Druggists generally. Price—$1 per bottle—Six for $5. 
February 1—6m 





































ADVERTISEMENTS. 


History of the University of Virginia. 


Presenting an authentic history of the institution for the first ten years of its pro- 
gress; or, in other words, from its commencement to the death of its founder, Thos. 
Jefferson, 

Comprising a correspondence between Mr. Jefferson and Joseph C. Cabell, then a 
member of the Virginia Senate, which with the exception of the first 39 pages, giving 
their views of the finances of the country, during the war with Great Britain, (one or 
two inconsiderabl> exceptions besides, ) relates entirely to the University. Only eight 
of Mr. Jefferson’s letters have been heretofore pub lished. 

And various illustrative documents referred to in the correspondence, ameng which 
are copies of Mr. Jefferson’s Bill on Elementary Schools, and his bill on a complete 
system of education for the people of Virginia. 

Just published in one handsome 8vo volume of 564 pages—Price $2 50. 

It will be sent by mail, post paid, to all who remit the price in money or postage 


stamps to the publisher. J. W. RANDOLPH, Richmond. 


A. MORRIS. 


PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
ROBINSON’S PRACTICE, Vot.. I. 

_ THE PRACTICE IN COURTS OF JUSTICE IN ENGLAND AND THE UNITED 
STATES, by Conway Rosinson, of Richmond, Virginia. Vorume 2d, treating of the 
subject matter of personal actions, in other ‘words, of the Rienr or Action. The 
treatise in the first volume as to the place and time of a transaction or proceeding is 
followed in the seconp, by one relating to the cireumstances of the transaction, or the 
subject matter of the proceeding. This SECOND VoLUME, devoted entirely to personal 
actions, treats of the Ricut or Actiox : 

1. On sealed instruments, or upon a judgment or decree. 

2. On bills of exchange, promissory notes and other unsealed instruments. 

3. On promises generally, express and implied. 

4. By owner of goods against an adverse claimant, or against a bailee. 

5. Against a wrong-doer. 

Vo.ume 2 now in press, and will be issued early in January next. 

Orders from the country addressed to the publisher, enclosing the price, $6, and 
the postage, 50 cents will meet prompt attention. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


ROBINSON’S PRACTICE—New Edition. 


The Practice in Courts of Justice in England and the United States, by Conway 
Rosrnson, Esq. Volume 1, as to the place and time of a transaction or proceeding, 
treating chiefly of the Conflict of Laws, and the Statute of Limitations. Price $6. 

A. MORRIS, Publisher. 


J. R. KEININGHAM, 
BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 
No. 226, Broad Street, RICHMOND, VA. 
BOOK-BINDING executed with neatness and dispatch. — 


EXCHANGE’ BOOK STORE. 
: GEO. M. WEST, Richmond, Va. 


1HE increasing Literary Taste of the Public, and the consequently enlarged de- 
mand tor Books, sugeested to my mind the possibility of selling Books, at retail or 
wholesale, as low as “they are sold in the large Cities at the North. The experimen 
has proved successful, and I now offer at the same reduced prices—Law, Medical, 
Theological, Biographical, School and Miscellaneous Books of all, kinds, including 
also Magazines, Novels, &e., &e., Blank Books, Paper and Stationery, Valentines, &c. 

Agents and Dealers in the Bountry supplied with Books upon the hest terms, 
Richmond, January, 185¢ 
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Vill ADVERTISEMENTS. [Ocropen 1856, 


PROSPECTUS 


OF TILE 


SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER 


For the Year 1856. July to December. 
TWENTY-THIRD VOLUME. 


In idsuing the Prospectus of the Twenty-Third Volume of the SOUTITERN 
LITERARY MESSENGER, commencing with the July No., the Proprictors rely 
solely on the encouraging letters and promises of the friends of the Messenger to 
aid them in extending its circulation, and they beg to assure the public that no ex- 
ertions will be remitted on their part to maintain the high character of the work, 
and to challenge the patronage of all who value sterling literary merit. For Twen- 
ty-One Years, the Messenger has endeavored to reflect faithfully the Southern mind, 
while disdaining all narrow and sectional views, and has Leen alone among the 
monthly periodicals of America, in defence of the 


PECULIAR INSTITUTIONS OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


To this office it will still be devoted, and will be prompt to repel assaults upon the 
South, whether they come under the specious garb of fiction, or in the direct form of 
anti-slavery pamphjets. At this critical juncture, while our enemies are employing 
literature as their most potent weapons of attack, the Southern people will surely 
not withhold their encouragement from a work whose aim it shall be to strike blows 
in their defence. 
The MESSENGER will, as heretofore, present its readers with 
Reviews, Histori«al and Biographical Sketches, Novels, Tales 
rh i. “| 4 os y = ’ 
Travels, Essays, Poems, Critiques, and Papers on the Army, 
Navy, and other National Subjects. 
With a view to ensure a larger circulation of the MESSENGER, the Proprietors, 
though they intend greatly increasing the size of the work, have reduced the Price 
of Subscription, which is now only 


THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE, 


OR FOUR DOLLARS IF NOT PAID BEFORE THE FIRST OF JULY IN ANY YEAR. 


CLUBS—Remitting us Fifteen Dollars in one letter, will be entitled to Six Copies. 
The Editorial and Critical department of the Messenger will continue under the 
charge of 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ESQ., 


And will embrace copious notes on current literature and reviews of all new Ameri- 
ean or Foreign works of general interest and value. The Editor’s opinions will be 
always fearlessly and honestly avowed. 


The Business Department is conducted by the undersigned, to whom all com- 
munications of a business nature must be addressed. 


MACFARLANE, FERGUSSON & CO. 
Law Building, Franklin Street, Richmond, Va. 


JunE 1, 1856. 


na@sx~ Booksellers, by ordering copies of the Messenger at once, shall receive it at 
greatly reduced prices. ) 

Acents._-Wm. F, Cook and Wm. F. Tebbs, are authorised to collect and receive 
the names of new subscribers for the Messenger in Virginia. 

gag~_Postmasters throughout the Union, are requested to act as Agents in getting 
subscribers for us, fur which they will be allowed 124 per ce 
ted to us. 

*,* Editors friendly to the Messenger, will please publish this Prospectus. 


nt. for all monies remit- 












































ADVERTISEMENTS. 


YOUNG LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
MISS MARY PEGRAM 


Will open a BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL, for Young Ladies, on the Ist of 
October, at her residence in Linden Square, Franklin street. 

The course of Instruction will be thorough and extensive, reaching from the 
elementary to the highest branches of education. Competent Assistants will be 
employed in each department, and great care be used in the selection of Text Books. 

The English Department will be under the immediate supervision of Miss Pearam. 
With a full sense of the responsibility she assumes, she will devote herself assiduously 
and honestly to its proper fulfilment, aiming at the highest standard of Female 
Education, and a conscientious use of the means essential to its attainment. 

Mathematics, Latin and the Physical Sciences, will be taught by a gentleman well 
qualified for the task. 

Italian and German, by Native Masters of each tongue. 

Music on the Piano, Harp and Guitar, and Singing and Drawing, by the best 
Professors. 

The French Language will receive special attention, and be under the charge of a 
French Lady, who will reside in the family; the object being to teach the Pupils, 
both the Philosophy of the Language, and to speak it with ease and accuracy. To 
this end it will be the medium of communication in the Family. 

The Junior and Senior Classes shall receive equal attention. 

Miss Pecram proposes, also, the formation of a Belles Lettres Class for the study 
of English Classical Literature. .Young Ladies who have left school, may find this 
a material aid to self-improvement, and those from a distance, who may wish to come 
as Parlour Boarders, can: join this class. 

Mrs. J. W. Pecram, will have charge of the Boarding Department, and will unite 
with Miss Pecra« in contributing to the comfort and proper training of the Young 


Ladies. 

TERMS. 
Board for the entire Session, - - - - - - - - $200 00 
English Course - et, eel - - - - - - 40 00 
Foreign Languages, each, - ok AUT Rah ai ia Bb on i 20 00 


Music and Drawing at Professors’ charges. 
Persons wishing to enter Pupils, or to make further inquiries relative to the School, 
will apply to Mrs. or Miss PEGRAM, Linven Square, Richmond Va, 


August, 1856. :e M ORRT S. 


PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
ROBINSON'S PRACTICE, Vor. II. 

THE PRACTICE IN COURTS OF JUSTICE IN ENGLAND AND THE UNITED 
STATES, by Conway Rosinson, of Richmond, Virginia. Votume 2d, treating of the 
subject matter of personal actions, in other words, of the Ricar or AcTIoN. The 
treatise in the first volume as to the place and time of a transaction or procecding is 
followed in the seconp, by one relating to the circumstances of the transaction, or the 
subject matter of the Pe ceaats This sEcoND voLumE, devoted entirely to personal 
actions, treats of the Ricut or Action : 

1, On sealed instruments, or upon a judgment or decree. 

2. On bills of exchange, promissory notes and other unsealed instruments. 

3. On promises generally, express and implied. : 

4. By owner of goods against an adverse claimant, cr against a bailee. 

5. Against a wrong-doer. 

Vo.ume 2 now in press, and will be issued oe in January next. 

Orders from the country addressed to the publisher, enclosing the price, $6, and 
the postage, 50 cents will meet prompt attention. 








RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


ROBINSON’S PRACTICE—New Edition. 

The Practice in Courts of Justice in England and the United ‘States, by Conway 
Roxinson, Esq. Volume 1, as to the place and time of a transaction or proceeding, 
treating chiefly of the Conflict of Laws, and the Statute of Limitations. Price $0. 
A. MORRIS, Publisher. 
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1V ADVERTISEMENTS. | NovEMBER 


ORNAMENTAL IRON RAILING $ 


VERANDAHS, BALCONIES, |i) 


GRATES, FRONTS and FENDERS. 
ALSO 


HINGES. VAULT AND CELLAR DOORS; 


Together with all other kinds of IRON WORK FOR BUILDING PURPOSES man- 
ufactured at short notice and on the most reasonable terms, by 


JAS. D. BROWNE, 
To whom was awarded at the last exhibition of the Richmond Mechanics Institute the 
highest Prize of a Silver Medal for specimens of the above work of his manufactory 
at Ninth Street, next door to Lafayette Hall, RICHMOND, Va. 


was Orders from all parts of the country will be promptly executed.-@a@ 




















‘WILLIAM § 5, _ Woon, 
No. 6, Main Street, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


TIN-WARE, &C., 


Keeps constantly on hand a superior and 
general assortment of 


STOV ES. 


Orders from either town or country for 


Tin-Work, such a as Roofing, Guttering, &c., promptly attended to. 
January, 1856, 





HENRY SHAFER, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


NEW YORE 
% cLotunine emporium, 


AND 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE, 
CORNER MTH (PEARL) AND MAIN STREETS, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 





MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, 
BOOK, JOB AND ORNAMENTAL PRINTERS. 


LAW BUILDING, FRANKIIN STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 








X56.| ADVERTISEMENTS. Vv 


J. A. BELVIN, 
CABINET MANUFACTURER, 


CORINTHIAN HALL, one square above the Banks, Main St., Richmond, Va. 
H AS just completed his large Cabinet Manufactory and supplied it with 


the latest and most approved machinery, thereby enabling him to do a larger ma- 

nufacturing business than any similar establishment in the Southern country; and can 
successfully compete with any Northern house in the manufacture of all fine work. 

BOSEWOOD SETTS for Chambers and Parlors ; 

WALNUT - x = 

MAHOGANY “ of %, 
Also Library and Dining-Room Furniture of Oak, of the most approved patterns. 

He has in his employ the best of artisans. Whatever work he may turn out of his 
establishment, he will warrant to be as represented. 


SPLENDID PIANO-FORTES. 
“Te J. A. B E L V I N IS Constantly receiving from the cel- 


J Vebrated manufactories of Messrs. NUNNS & Co, BURNS & Co., 
REESEE & Co., and ELBERT & Co., with and without the AZolian ; whose instru- 
ments are unrivalled in tone and durability ; which he will sell on the most accom- 


modating terms. 
.* €EABLIINELV PUCURINITUBE. 

Mr. B. still continues to manufacture Cabinet Furniture of the most fashionable 
patterns, which for beauty and workmanship cannot be surpassed. He is constantly 
manufacturing Parlour and Chamber Sets, of Rosewood, Walnut, Oak and Mahogany. 

Those wishing to purchase, would do well to examine his assortment. 









PHILIP RAHM, 
EAGLE FOUNDRY, 


Cary Street, between Pearl and 15th Streets, Richmond, Va. 


are MANUFACTURES LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, TENDERS, RAIL— 
ROAD CARS, and all descriptions of Railroad Machinery, Stationary 
Engines of any required power ; also, portable Engines, with a decided 
improvement over any others heretofore made, (from 5 to 40 horse pow- 
ienT,) on wheels, so well adapted to farming purposes, getting lumber, 
&c., with improved Circular portable Saw Mills attached, of Ist 2d and 3d class. 
Mining Machinery, Grist and Saw Mill Machinery, Forgings and Tobacco Factory 
Fixtures of every Kind; also, Brass and Iron Castings made to order. 


A a r ‘ 
ELEGANT NEW PIANOS. 
Many persons are not aware that such an extensive assortment of PIANO FORTES 
is kept for sule in the city of Richmond, as may be seen at the subscriber's ware- 
rooms, at 139 Main Street. ‘ 

They will see not merely two, three, or a half dozen, but from TWENTY TO THIRTY of the 
very best in instruments to select from—consisting of all the favorite styles, admired and purchased 
by persons of judgment and taste. 

The subscriber has been concerned in the sale of over ONE THOUSAND PIANO FORTES, 
and testimonials to their superior excellence from eminent individuals in the musical world, re- 
marks of the Press ,in their favor and expressions of complete satisfaction from those who have 
bought and tried them, can be shown. But their character is established, and it would be impos- 
sible for any one to purchase a bad or iadifferent Piano of the subscriber. They are warranted 
in every sense of the word. Should they not prove good they will be taken back or exchanged. 
a gy they will be sold upon as good terms, as can be obtained at any respectable establishment 

orth. 

Persons at a distance ordering Pianos of the subscriber, may have their orders as faithfully exe- 
cuted as when personally present, and the instruments packed securely to go by any conveyance 
without injury. 

(# Old Pianos taken in exchange. Pianos tuned and repaired. 


JAMES WOODHOUSE & Co., 


(Late Nash & Woodhouse,) Booksellers, Richmond, Virginia. 
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vI ADVERTISEMENTS. | NovEMBER 


CARTER’S SPANISH MIXTURE. 


THE GREAT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD! 
THE BEST ALTERATIVE KNOWN!! 


NOT A PARTICLE OF MERCURY IN IT. 


= 
‘ An infallible remedy for Scrofula, King’s Evil, Rheumatism, Obstinate Cutaneous 


Kruptions, Pimples or Postules on the Face, Blotches, Boils, Ague and Fever, 
Chronic Sore Eyes, Ringworm, or Tetter, Scald-head, Enlargement and pain 
of the Bones and Joints, Salt Rheum, Stubborn Ulcers, Syphilitic Dis- 
orders, and all diseases arising from an injudicious use of Mereury, 
Imprudence in Life, or Impurity of the Blood. 


This gieat remedy, which has become so rapidly and so justly celebrated for its ex- 
traordinary efficacy in relieving and curing many of the most obstinate and terrible 
forms of disease with which mankind is afflicted, is now offered to the public, with 
the confident assurance that no Medical discovery ever made has been so eminently 
successful in curing Scrofula and all diseases of the Blood as Carter’s Spanish Mix- 
ture. The proprietors are receiving by every mail most flattering and astonish ing 
details of cures made im all parts of the country, and in most cases where the stkill 
of the best physicians nad been tried in vain. Tis power over Blood is truly rem ark- 
able, and all diseases arising from impurity of that great Seat of Life, have been re- 
lieved and cured without a single failure out of the thousands who have used it. 
Carter’s Spanish Mixture contains no Mercury, Opium, Arsenic, or any dangerous 
drugs, but 1s composed of Roots and Herbs, combined with other ingredients of known 
virtue, and may be given to the youngest infant or most debilitated invalid, without 
the least possible hesitation. We have only room for short extracts from the volumes 
of testimony in our possession, and all from gentlemen of the highest respectability, 
well known in their various localities. Please read for yourselves. 





We take great pleasure in calling the attention of our readers to the merits of Car- 
ter’s Spanish Mixture as a remedy for diseases of the blood. It enjoys a reputation 
in this city unequalled by any other preparation.—Daily Dispatch, Richmond, Va. 

The Hon. John M. Botts, of Va., says he considers it a matter of duty to add his 
testimony to the virtues of Carter’s Spanish Mixture, from actual personal observa- 
tion of its remarkable curative powers for the diseases in which it is used. 

We have been cured of a violent and protracted Liver disease by Carter’s Spanish 
Mixture. We know it to be all it professes.—Ed. 8. 8. Democrat, Petersburg, Va. 

We have found from personal trial that Carter’s Spanish Mixture is a truly valua- 
ble medicine-—Editor Vergennes Independent, Vermont. 


Great Cure of Scrofula.—A pressman in our employ was cured of Scrofula of a 
virulent character by a few bottles of Carter’s Spanish Mixture, after everything else 
had failed. Other cures which have come under our own observation, proves to us 
conclusively, that it is really a valuable medicinal agent. We take great pleasure in 
calling the attention of the afflicted to its merits——Richmond Republican. 


Old Sores, Ulcers and Obstinate Eruptions of the Skin.—See the cure of Mr. Har- 
wood and others detailed in our Almanac, The number of such cases cured by Car- 
ter’s Spanish Mixture, precludes the possibility of inserting them in an advertisement. 


Neuralgia.—Mr. F. Boyden, formerly of the Astor House, N. Y., but more recently 
roprietor of the Exchange Hotel, Richmond, was cured of Neuralgia by Carter’s 
Boenis Mixture. Since that time, he says he has seen it cure more than a hundred 
cases of the diseases in which it is used. He never fails to recommend it to the af- 
flicted. - 

Rheumatism.—Mr. John F. Harrison, Druggist, of Martinsburg, Va., writes of the 
singular cure of a violent case of Rheumatism. The patient could not walk. A few 
bottles entirely cured him. 

Scrofula.—Mr. Harrison also writes of a great cure of Scrofula, in the person of a 
young lady, (of three years standing,) which all the doctors could not reach, Six 
s0ttles made a perfect cure of her. 


Sold in Riehmond, Va., by BENNETT, BEERS & FISHER; PURCELL, LADD 
% CO., and Druggists generally. Price—$1 per bottle—Six for $5. 
February 1—6m 











1856. ] ADVERTISEMENTS. Vil 


SLAVERY. 

J. W. RANDOLPH, Richmond, Va., has just published— 

WHITE ACRE v. BLACK ACRE, a Case of Law. Reported by J. G., Esq., a 
retired Barrister, of Lincolnshire, England. Price 75 cents. 

The author of this work is one of the most distinguished writers of the day. 

SCRIPTURAL AND STATISTICAL VIEWS IN FAVOR OF SLAVERY. By 
Thornton Stringfellow, D. D. 4th Edition, with additions. Price 50 cents. 

From the New Orleans Delta. oir 

‘** Among the many works on Slavery which have appeared of late years, this is un- 
questionably the most succinct and at once lucid with which we have met; and to 
those who do not consider the argument on that question closed, as far at least as its 
abstract merits are concerned, there is none which we would sooner command to their 
careful perusal.” 

Mailed, post paid, to all who send the retail price. 50 cents in books will be given 
for one or two copies of the Messenger for January 1855. 


AYER’S PILLS. | 
A new and singularly successful remedy for the cure of all Billious diseases— 
Costiveness, Indigestion, Jaundice, Dropsy, Kheumatism, Fevers, Gout, Hu- 
mors, Nervousness, Irritability, [nflammations, Headache, Pains in the Breast, 
Side, Back, and Limbs, Female Complaints, &c., &c. Indeed very few are the 
diseases in which a Purgative Medicine is not more or less required, and much 
? sickness and suffering might be preveuted, if a harmless but effectual Cathartic 
were more freely used. No person can feel well while a costive habit of body 
prevails ; besides it soon generates serious and often fatal diseases, which might 
have been avoided by’ the timely and judicious use of a good purgative. ‘This 
is alike true of Colds, Feverish symptoms, and Billious derangements. ‘They all tend to become 
or produce the deep seated and formidable distempers which load the hearses all over the land. 
Hence a reliable family physic is of the first importance to the public health, and this Pill has been 
perfected with consummate skill to meet that demand. 

Among the eminent gentlemen who have testified in favor of these Pills, we may mention. 

Doct. A. A. HAYES, Analytical Chemist of Boston, and State Assayer of Massachusetts, 
whose high Professional character is endorsed by the— 

Hon. EDWARD EVERITT, Senator of the U.S. ’ 

ROBERT C. WINTHROP, Ex-Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

ABBOTT LAWRENCE. Min. Plen. to England. 

JOHN B. FITZPATRICK, Catholic Bishop of Boston; also 

Dr. J. R. CHILTON, Practical Chemist of New York City, endorsed by 

Hon. W. L. MARCY, Secretary of State. 

WM. B. ASTOR, the richest man in America. 

S. LELAND & Co., Proprietors of the Metropolitan Hotel, and others. 

These Pills, the result of long investigation and study, are offered to the public as the best and 
most complete which the present state of medical science can afford. They are compounded 
not of the drugs themselves, but of the medicinal virtues only of Vegetable remedies extracted by 
Chemical process in a state of purity, and combined together in such a manner as to insure the 
best results. This system of composition for medicines has been found in Cherry Pectoral and 
Pills both, to produce a more efficient remedy than had hitherto been obtained by any process.— 
The reason is perfectly obvious! While by the old mode of composition, every medicine is bur- 
dened with more or less of acrimonious and injurious qualities, by this each individual virtue only 
that is desired for the curative effect is present. All the inert and obnoxious qualities or each sub- 
stance employed are left behind, the curative virtues only being retained. Hence it is self evi- 
dent the effects should prove as they have proved, more purely remedial, and the Pills a more pow- 
erful antidote to disease than any other medicine known to the world. Prepared by Dr. JAMES 
C. AYER, Practical and Analytical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 

Sold by PURCELL, LADD and Co., and by Druggists generally. 


J. R. KEININGHAM, 
BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 
No. 226, Broad Street, RICHMOND, VA. 
BOOK-BINDING executed with neatness and dispatch. 


~~ EXCHANGE BOOK STORE. 
GEO. M. WEST, Richmond, Va. 


THE increasing Literary Taste of the Public, and the consequently enlarged de- 
mand tor Books, suggested to my mind the possibility of selling Books, at retail or 
wholesale, as low as they are sold in the large Cities at the North. The experimen} 
has proved successful, and I now offer at the same reduced prices—Law, Medical, 
Theological, Biographical, School and Miscellaneous “Books of all kinds, including 
also Magazines, Novels, &., &c., Blank Books, Paper and Stationery, Valentines, &c. 

Agents and Dealers in the Bountry supplied with Books upon the best terms. 

Richmond, January, 1856 
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IIIA ADVERTISEMENTS. [November 1856. 


PROSPECTUS 
OF THE 


SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER 


For the Year 1856. July to December. 
TWENTY-THIRD VOLUME. 


In issuing the Prospectus of the Twenty-Third Volume of the SOUTHERN 
LITERARY MESSENGER, commencing with the July No., the Proprietors rely 
solely on the encouraging letters and promises of the friends of the Messenger to 
aid them in extending its circulation, and they beg to assure the public that no ex- 
ertions will be remitted on their part to maintain the high character of the work, 
and to challenge the patronage of all who value sterling literary merit. For Twen- 
ty-One Years, the Messenger has endeavored to reflect faithfully the Southern mind, 
while disdaining all narrow and sectional views, and has been alone among the 
monthly periodicals of America, in defence of the 


PECULIAR INSTITUTIONS OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


To this office it will still be devoted, and will be prompt to repel assaults upon the 
South, whether they come under the specious garb of fiction, or in the direct form of 
anti-slavery pamphlets. At this critical juncture, while our enemies are employing 
literature as their most potent weapons of attack, the Southern people will surely 
not withhold their encouragement from a work whose aim it shall be to strike blows 
in their defence. 

The MESSENGER will, as heretofore, present its readers with 


Reviews, Historical and Biographical Sketches, Novels, Tales, 
Travels, Essays, Poems, Critiques, and Papers on the Army, 
: Navy, and other National Subjects. 
With a view to ensure a larger circulation of the MESSENGER, the Proprietors, 


though they intend greatly increasing the size of the work, have reduced the Price 
of Subscription, which is now only 


THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE, 


OR FOUR DOLLARS IF NOT PAID BEFORE THE FIRST OF JULY IN ANY YEAR. 


CLUBS—Remitting us Fifteen Dollars in one letter, will be entitled to Six Copies. 
The Editorial and Critical department of the Messenger will continue under the 
charge of 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ESQ., 


And will embrace copious notes on current literature and reviews of all new Ameri- 
can or Foreign works of general interest and value. The Editor’s opinions will be 
always fearlessly and honestly avowed. 


The Business Department is conducted by the undersigned, to;whom all com- 
munications of a business nature must be addressed. 


MACFARLANE, FERGUSSON & CO. 


Law Building, Franklin Street, Richmond, Va. 
June 1, 1856. 


say Booksellers, by ordering copies of the Messenger at once, shall receive it at 
greatly reduced prices. 

Acents.—Wm. F. Cook and Wm. F. Tebbs, are authorised to collect and receive 
the names of new subscribers for the Messenger in Virginia. 

sa@y~ Postmasters throughout the Union, are requested to act as Agents in getting 
oo pig for us, for which they will be allowed 124 per cent, for ail monies remit- 
ted to us. 


*,* Editors friendly to the Messenger, will please publish this Prospectus. 








8516. ] ADVERTISEMENTS. Itt 


gas Editors of Newspapers will please publish this Prospectus. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 
FOR THE 


SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER 


One of the Cheapest Publications in the Country. 
TW VOLUMES A YEAR, 


Fach containing at least 480 pages, in neat style, with fine Cover, and Advertising 
Sheet. The Two Volumes furnished for 


ONLY THREE DOLLARS A YEAR! 
FOR THE YEAR 1857. 


Twenty-Fourth and Twenty-Fifth Volumes. 


In issuing the Prospectus of the Twenty-Fourth and Twenty-Fifth Volumes of 
the SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, commencing with the January No., 
the Proprietors beg to assure the public that no exertions will be remitted 
on their part to maintain the high character of the work, and to challenge the pa- 
tronage of all who value sterling literary merit. For Twenty-Two Years, the Mes- 
senger has endeavored to reflect faithfully the Southern mind, while disdaining all 
narrow and sectional views, and has been alone among the monthly periodicals of 
America, in defence of the 


Peculiar Institutions of the Southern Country. 


To this office it will still be devoted, and will be prompt to repel assaults upon the 
South, whether they come under the specious garb of fiction, or in the direct form of 
anti-slavery pamphlets. At this critical juncture, while our enemies are employing 
literature as their most potent weapon‘of attack, the Southern people will surely 
not withhold their encouragement from a work whose aim it shall be to strike blows 
in their defence. 
The MESSENGER will, as heretofore, present its readers with 
Reviews, Historical and Biographical Sketches, Novels, Tales, Travels, Essays, Po- 
ems, Critiques, and Papers on the Army, Navy, and other National Subjects. 


With a view to ensure a larger circulation of the MESSENGER, the Proprietors 
have reduced the Price of Subscription, which is now only 


THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
OR FOUR DOLLARS IF NOT PAID BEFORE THE FIRST OF JULY IN ANY YEAR. 


CLUBS—Remitting us Fifteen Dollars in one letter, will be entitled to Six Copies. 
The Editorial and Critical department of the Messenger will continue under the 


charge of 
JNO. R. THOMPSON, Esq. 


And will embrace copious notes on current literature and reviews of all new Ameri- 
can or Foreign works of general interest and value. The Editor’s opinions will be 
always fearlessly and honestly avowed. 

fhe Business Department is conducted by the undersigned, to whom all com- 
munications of a business nature must be addressed. 

MACFARLANE, FERGUSSON & CO., 
Law-Building, Franklin Street, Richmond, Va. 
December 1, 1856. 


say” Booksellers, by ordering copies of the Messenger at once, shall receive it at 
greatly reduced prices. 

ka Postmasters throughout the Union, are requested to act as Agents in getting 
subscribers for us, fur which they will be allowed 123 per cent. for all monies remit- 
ted to us. 
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ORNAMENTAL IRON RAILING! + 


VERANDAHS, BALCONIES, |]! 22 443} 


GRATES, FRONTS and FENDERS. 
ALSO 


HINGES, VAULT AND CELLAR DOORS; 


Together with all other kinds of IRON WORK FOR BUILDING PURPOSES man- 


nfactured at short notice and on the most reasonable terms, by 


JAS. D. BROWNE, 


To whom was awarded at the last exhibition of the Richmond Mechanics Institute the 
highest Prize of a Silver Medal for specimens of the above work of his manufactory 


at Ninth Street, next door to Lafayette Hall, RICHMOND, Va. 
Bas Orders from all parts of the country will be promptly executed. 3a 














= WILLIAM S. WOOD, 
eet No. 6, Main Street, 







MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


eat 2s 
fe TIN-WARE, &C., 
eg Keeps constantly on hand a superior and 
general assortment of 


” STOVES. 


Orders from either town or country for 


Tin-Work, such as Roofing, Guttering, &c., promptly attended to. 
January, 1856, 





HENRY SHAFER, 


WIOLESALE AND RETAIL . 


NEW YORE 
% CLOTHING EMPORIUM, # 


AND 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE, 


CORNER 14TH (PEARL) AND MAIN STREETS, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 





MACFARLANE & FERGUSSON, 
BOOK, JOB AND ORNAMENTAL PRINTERS. 


LAW BUILDING, FRANKI-IN STREET, RICHMOND, V4. 











1856. | ADVERTISEMENTS. v 


J.A. BEELVIN, 
CABINET MANUFACTURER, 


CORINTHIAN HALL, one square above the Banks, Main St., Richmond, Va. 
| AS just completed his large Cabinet Manufactory and supplied it with 


the latest and most approved machinery, thereby enabling him to do a larger ma- 
nufacturing business than any similar establishment in the Southern country; and can 
successfully compete with any Northern house in the manufacture of all fine work. 
BOSEWOOD SETTS for Chambers and Parlors ; 
WALNUT 24 . ¥ 
MAHOGANY ‘“ _ - 
Also Library and Dining-Room Furniture of Oak, of the most approved patterns. 


He has in his employ the best of artisans. Whatever work he may turn out of his 
establishment, he will warrant to be as represented. 


SPLENDID PIANO-FORTES. 
La J. A. B E i V I N IS Constantly receiving from the cel- 


UU ¥Y \) Vebrated manufactories of: Messrs. NUNNS & Co, BURNS & Oo., 
REESEE & Co., and ELBERT & Co., with and without the AXolian ; whose instru- 
ments are unrivalled in tone and durability ; which he will sell on the most accom- 
modating terms. 

CABLINELR FURNITURE. 

Mr. B. still continues to manufacture Cabinet Furniture of the most fashionable 
patterns, which for beauty and workmanship cannot be surpassed. He is constantly 
manufacturing Parlour and Chamber Sets, of Rosewood, Walnut, Oak and Mahogany. 

Those wishing to purchase, would do well to examine his assortment, 








PHILIP RAHM, | 
EAGLE FOUNDRY, - 


Cary Street, between Pearl and 15th Streets, Richmond, Va. 


Zee MANUFACTURES LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, TENDERS, RAIL-— 

; ROAD CARS, and all descriptions of Railroad Machinery, Stationary 
Z Engines of any required power ; also, portable Engines, with a decided 
Pease. improvement over any others heretofore made, (from 5 to 40 horse pow- 

ae ey on wheets, so well adapted to farming purposes, getting lumber, 
&e., with improved Circular portable Saw Mills attached, of Ist 2d and 3d class. 
Mining Machinery, Grist and Saw Mill Machinery, Forgings and Tobacco Factory 
Fixtures of every Kind; also, Brass and Iron Castings made to order. 








‘N 1 ‘ay ‘ 1 
ELEGANT NEW PIANOS. 
Many persons are not aware that such an extensive assortment of PIANO FORTES 
is kept for sule in the city of Richmond, as may be seen at the subscriber's ware- 
rooms, at 139 Main Street. . 

They will see not merely two, three, or a half dozen, but from TWENTY TO THIRTY of the 
very best in instruments to select from—consisting of all the favorite styles, admired and purchased 
by persons of judgment and taste, 

the subscriber has been concerned in the sale of over ONE THOUSAND PIANO FORTES, 
and testimonials to their superior excellence from eminent individuals in the musical world, re- 
marks of the Press ,in their favor and expressions of complete euatisfaction from those who have 
bought and tried them, can be shown. But their character is established, and it would be impos- 
sible for any one to purchase a bad or iadifferent Piano of the subscriber. They are warranted 
in every sense of the word. Should they not prove good they will be taken back or exchanged. 
peee they will be sold upon us good terms, us can be obtained at any respectable establishment 

orth. 

Persons ata distance ordering Pianos of the subscriber, may have their orders as faithfully exe- 
cuted as when pt rsonally present, and the instruments packed securely to gu by any conveyance 
without injury. 1 

(= Old Pianvs taken in exchange. Pianos tuned and Wool 


JAMES WOODHOUSE & Co., 


(Late Nush & Woodhouse) Booksellers. Kichmond, Virginia 
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vt ADVERTISEMENTS. [Decem per 
IF YOU WISH FOR GOOD AND CHEAP READING, SUBSCRIBE 'T0 
O’N EIT’ 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY AND READING-ROOM, 


BROAD STREET, NEAR 9TH. 
TERMS OF DPAE LIBRARY. 


Subseribers are required to deposit $1 50 before taking out any books, The deposit will be re- 
turned When they withdraw. , Subscription for one year, $2; for six months, $1 25; for one month, 


25 cents. PAID IN ADVANCE. 
BOOKS LENT OUT TO BE READ. 


TEBIIS OF TEE BEADIING-BROOM. 


Subscription for one year, $5; for six months, $3; for three months, $2; for one month, 75 ets. 
For going iu and looking over all the papers, 6} cents. PAID IN ADVANCE, 


LIBRARY AND READING-ROOM COMBINED. 


Subscription for one year, $6; for six months, $4; fur three months, $2 50. PAID IN AD- 
VANCE. 

(= Entrance to Reading-Room, next dor to O’NEIL’S Bookstore, and Library. 

Rvoms open from 7 A, M. until 10 P. M., except on Friday evening, when the Reading-Room 
will be occupied by a Debating Society, from 8 o'clock. 

The Peoples’ Map of Virginia for sale. Price 50 cents. 

A large callection of Vocal and Instrumental Musjc always on hand. 


JOHN O’NEILL, 


Next door to Broad St. Hotel, Richmond, Va. 





COSMOPOLITAN ART ASSOCIATION. 
FOR THE THIRD YEAR. 


The management have the pleasure of announcing that the collection of Works of Art designed 
for distribution among the subscribers, whose names are received previous to the 28th of January, 
1857, is much larger and more costly. than on any previous year. Among the leading works in 
Sculpture, executed in the finest marble, is the new and beautiful statue o. the “WOOD NYMPH,” 
the busts of the three great American Statesmen, CLAY, WEBSTER AND CALHOUN. also 
the exquisite ideal bust, “SPRING.” APOLLO AND DIANA, in marble, life size. ‘Together 
with the following Groups and Statues in Carrara Murble—of the Struggle «f the Heart, Venus a 
Dapple, Psyche, Magdalen, Child of the Sea, Innocence, Captive Bird, and Little Truant. With 
numerous works in bronze, and a collection of several hundred Fine Oil Paintings, by leading Ar- 
tists. 

The whole of which are to be distributed or allotted among the subscribers whose names are re- 
ceived previous to the T'wenty-Eighth of January, 1857, when the Distribution will take place. 


Terms of Subscription. 


Every subscriber of Three Dollars is entited to a copy of the splendid Steel Engraving, “ Sat- 
urday Night,” or a copy of any the following $3 Magazines one year; also a copy of the Art 
Journal one year, and a Ticket in the Annual Distribution of Works of Art. 

Thus, for every $3 paid, a person not only gets a beautiful Engraving or Magazine one year, but 
also receives the Art Journal one year, and a Ticket in the Annual Distribution, making four dol- 
lars worth of reading matter besides the ticket, by which a valuable painting or piece of statuary 
may be received in addition. : 

Those who prefer Magazines to the Engraving “ Saturday Night,” can have either of the fol- 
lowing one year—Hurper’s Magazines, Godev’s Lady’s Book, United States Magazine, Knicker- 
bocker Magazine, Graham’s Magazine, Blackwood Magazine, Southern Literary Messenger. 

No person is restricted to a single share. Those taking five memberships, remitting $15, are 
entitled to six Engravings, and to six tickets in the distribution, or any five of the Magazines, one 
vear, and Six Tickets. 

” Persons, in remitting funds for membership, will please register the letter at the post office, to 
prevent loss, on receipt of which a certificate of membership, together with the Engraving or Mag- 
azine desired, will be forwarded to any part of the country. 

For further particulars, see the November Art Journal, sent free on application. 

For membership, address C_L. DERBY, Actuary C. A. A., 348 Broadway, New York, or Wes- 
tern Office, 166 Water street, Sandusky, Ohio. 

Subscriptions received by C. H. SUTTON, Honorary Secretary for Richmond. Va., corner of 


Bank and 11th sts. December 1856. 
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‘The Southern literary messenger; devoted to'¢@ 
partment of literature, and the fine arts ... Wy 
> Aug. 1834-June 1864. Richmond, T. W. White 
Pe 1835-64. ' 
~~" 38 v. in 36. illus., plates, maps. 23}-26}™. monthly. 
© No numbers issued Sept. 1834, Oct., Nov. 1835, Dec. 1836. 

Vol. 22-23 called also “new ser., v. 1-12.” 

Numbering irregular duing, 1862-63. 

From Jan. 1846 to Dec. 1847 title reads: The Southern and western lit- 

erary messenger and review. 

Editors: Aug. 1834—-May 1835, J. E. Heath—June—Sept. 1835, T. W. White 
and others.—Dec. 1835-Nov. 1836, E. A. Poe—Jan. 1837-Jan. 1843, T. W. 
White and others.—Aug. 1843-Oct. 1847, B. B. Minor.—Nov. 1847—-May 
1860, J. R. Thompson.—June 1860-Jan. 1864, G. W. Bagby.—Jan—June 
1864, F. H. Alfriend. 


















(Continued on next card) 
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The Southern literary messenger ... 1835-64. be : 
] yy the Southern and western monthly magazine and 
an. 

“yee more SME 


psa bsg pvandy.2. v.36, P-B35-6. 


1. Heath, James E., ed. 11. J ie, Thomas W., 17887-1843, ed. 111. Poe, 
Edgar Allan, 1809-1849, inor, Benjamin Blake, 1 1818-1905, ed. 

om: en John Man 1823-1873, - - vi. Bagby, George Willison, 
1828-1 ed. vit. Alfriend, Frank H., 


10-8241 
Library of Congress AP2.S82 : 


See pext cara 
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